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AY, what a trick you'll turn for your tongue 

and taste and temper when you finally get down 
to bed-rock smokes and let some of that topjoy 
Prince Albert float into your system! Just will 
put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much 
pipe or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on— 
and, you'll work in a lot of double headers for 
quite a spell to get all-square! 

What’s the idea kidding yourself when you know 
what P. A. will do for your smokespot; when you 
know what it is doing for men all over the civilized 
world! You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a 
supply of Prince Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy 
pipe chuck-full and blaze away! Why, 
it’s like falling into feathers when 
you've been batting-it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing 
you a clever turn because it won't bite 




















Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are cut 
out by our patented process. Want you to know 
right here, and now, that Prince Albert will be as 
gentle with your tongue as a toy purr-kitty is witha 
stuffed mouse! You can rip champeen-smokespeed- 
records right up the back with P. A. for packing! 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out 
what Prince Albert’s quality and flavor and fra- 
grance will do for your happiness every time the 
clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick! And, 
now it’s your draw! Prince Albert is sold in 
toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound and 
half pound tin humidors, and, in that classy, prac- 
tical pound crystal glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Five Pound 


Fiiteen Ounce 
Small Mouth 
Bass Look 
Good to You? 


This big bass was landed in September 
by Don Leigh, Fishing Editor of the 
Chicago Evening Journal, and the lure 
used was a PFLUEGER-SURPRISE 
MINNOW, but let Leigh tell the 
story: “It was a trifle blustery and 
cold, with flurries of snow the day this 
big one struck. I had tried nearly every bait and combination of baits throughout the day 
without results, when I snapped on the Pflueger-Surprise. At the fourth cast this bass struck 
with a wallop—he was fighting mad—eighteen minutes he fought a rushing battle. I believe 
it was the natural minnow swim of the Surprise that coaxed the strike of this gamey bass when 
nothing else could interest him. The Pflueger-Surprise Minnow has the REAL SWIMMING 
e@, Movement of a fish and it does not need any spinners, 
A Natu ral Bait planes, plates or other hardware to make it do this NAT- 
URAL LIFELIKE minnow swim. The deep grooved 

mouth gives it the peculiar darting swim of the minnow and it LOOKS LIKE A NT 
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MINNOW when reeled along in the water. I never go bait casting for bass, pike, & 

musky or pickerel without a selection of 

Pflueger-Surprise Minnows in my kit, because THE PFLUEGER-SURPRISE MINNOW N ” 

I know what they will do in any water. They 

— SWIM that INTERESTS the game 
sh. 


There is a finish for every kind and condition 
of water. Look them over at your dealers—every 
first-class tackle or sporting goods dealer handles 
the PFLUEGER BULL-DOG BRAND tackle, be- 
cause it is guaranteed without time limit and he 





5 . Your tackle box should contain the following for all kinds of bait- 
knows that in selling you any Pflueger tackle that casting: Pfleuger-Surprise Minnow, No. 3980, white a!l over; No. 3973, 
you will be entirely satisfied—you are getting the white belly, blended rainbow back; No. 3985, white belly, blended 





very best that can be produced in tackle—if fishing #reen cracked back; each of the above 75c; No. 3949 chub minnow finish 


scale blend at 85c. Get this layout at your tackle dealers and get the 
tackle could be made better the PFLUEGERS game fish interested in your lure. If he “etonthhcmnes ee caakel perch pth 


would make it. direct to us and receive the baits post paid, delivery guaranteed. 


Don Leigh Tells You 


A lot of interesting fishing facts in the latest edition of PFLUEGERS’ 
TIPS ON TACKLE, that handy little pocket sized book of real 
fishing information. He is well known as an authority on bait cast- 
ing and has written some rattling good chapters on artificial baits 
and how to use them, the spoon and what it will do, how to play the 
fish and a great chapter on natural baits. If you want to know how 
to get the big ones and when, just write today for your copy of this 
snappy book—IT COSTS YOU NOTHING but the time to write 
“send it to me.” There are many other fine chapters by other leading 
authorities on every angle of the fishing game, and Pfluegers’ Tips on 
Tackle cannot help but make your fishing better and your stringer 
average higher. Of course today is the day to write in order to be 
sure of getting a copy before the present edition runs out. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 52 (The Pfluegers’) AKRON, OHIO 
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MAKE THE AEROTHRUST * aie 
YOURFISHINGCOMPANION &s<2s32 25" 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. 
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The Aerothrust will do a// the rowingand let you do 
all the fishing. Could anything be fairer than that? 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the 
backache and hand-blisters out of that long pull against 


> 9 


the wind or current to where ‘‘they are bitin’. 





The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other 
type of detachable motor. Here’s why:— 


First—The aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged 
rocks, logs or weeds. 


SECOND— You never have to worry about depth of water. Ifyouscratch 
bottom your propeller is in the air out of harm’s way. 
The Aerothrust will take you anywhere it’s damp. 


THIRD— You will get greater speed under all kinds of conditions than with the underwater propeller. 
FouRTH— You are independent of piers and docks for landings—just run her nose right up on the beach. 
F1FTH— When fishing you can navigate shallow streams without roiling up the water. 





Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 
Canadian Boat & Engine Exchange, Ltd., Exclusive Canadian Jobbers, Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


Aerothrust Engine Co. 


518 Madison Street La Porte, Ind. 

































y Let the Open Air 


ads Sharpen Your Appetite 


Pull the car up in the shade of that 
big tree. Just the place to eat. Coffee 
boiling and bacon sizzling before you 
know it. No wasting your time looking 
for wood. No fussing over a smoky fire 
with tearfilled eyes. Twenty seconds 
sets up your stove ready for action. 
Light a match and start cooking. Adds 
i immeasurably to your outdoor fun. Put 
Ne in your full time enjoying yourself. Auto 
aS Kamp Kook Kit is always ready to give 
you a hot meal in a hurry when you 
want it. 

Auto Kamp Kook Kit, the folding out- 


door range. — for practical use. 
Simple, strong, ympact. Burns gaso- 
line. Hot, clean, quick, odorless. For 
campers, autoists, picnickers every- 
where. 


We are adding a little sport to our side 
by offering three prizes for vacation 


wy, Special 


“SS % photographs taken between now and 
“ah November list which feature the AUTO 
KAMP KOOK KIT. 
’ $25.00 for the First Prize. 
« 15.00 for the Second Prize. 
}/ 10.00 for the Third Prize. 
/ The prints to be unmounted and any 
Y size from post card up to 6% by 8%. 
A , Mark your initials on the back when 
you send in one or more to compete for 
the prize. 






We will register and number. 


Auto Kamp Kook Kit 


is an equipped folding portablegasolinecamp stove _ besides the stove, fry pan, coffee pot, sugar and 
which will meet every requirement of tourist, coffee containers, funnel and pressure pump. 
camper, angler, hunter and picnicker. When on the move everything nests within the 
The Auto Kamp Kook Kit works underairpressure Kit, saving space and making loss of parts im- 
Kit closed, and produces a blue flame of in- possible. Sold either with or without equipment. 
all utensils tensebeat that will burn out in the Made in three sizes. Send today for illustrated 
nesting within openina 30-mile wind. Itincludes, booklet and particulars. 


"No.2, size Sioxi0x18; weight, 8 pounds, Prentiss-Wabers Mfg. Co., 190 Spring Street, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
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Put Yourself in His Plax 


“Oh! Boy! Isn’t it a grand and glorious feeling—as Briggs would say. Who 
wants to sit in a stuffy old office when the fish are biting? Who wants to motor on 
dusty roads when he can get out on the cool restful river or lake? Who wants to 
chase a little white ball around the links? Who wants to bat a tennis ball back and 
forth on a sizzling court? 

‘Feel that nibble? Oh! that’s just a bunt. No, by gollie, it’s a whale. Gee, 
what a strike! Whoop la—he’s hooked! 

‘Look at him fight. Steady there, old boy. Give him line—Oh, now you have 
him stopped. 

“Good old ‘“‘Bristol’’. Dandy Meek. They are certainly there in the fight. 

‘‘This is the life. A-aah! Not dead yet. Still a lot of life left. Look out now. 
Keep him away from that bank, and hold him up from the bottom. Now he is slow- 
ing down—easy now—there you comelikea good boy. Isn’t hea beauty? Oh, Boy!”’ 

Why don’t you get out and have a thrill like that? Put yourself in his place. 
Take a vacation. Go Fishing, and take with you your ‘‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rod 
and your Meek and Blue Grass Reel. None other so good. They meet the need of 
every fisherman, be he vacation angler or all-the-year fisherman. 


We prefer that you buy of your sporting goods store but if any dealer does not have what you want or doesn’t seem anxious to get 
you promptly what you want, then we'll fill your orders by mail at catalog prices. Write for ““Bristol’’ and Meek illustrated catalog today. 
It's free. Don’t wait till the last minute. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


88 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hitting the High Spots in Wyoming 








The first 


tain 





chapter 


while the second, or 


A successful sheep, elk and grizzly hunt in Western 
ica’s sportsman’s paradise under the leadership of Ned Frost. 
hunting and killing cf 
beautiful elk by the three hunters composing Mr. Sykes’ 
preceding, part told of how three 
rams and a big grizzly fell to the guns of these men. 


described the 


Amer- 


six 
party, 
moun- 

















We spent the 19th of September wad- 
ing and playing in the icy waters of the 
West Fork like a bunch of school boys, 
while the guides took care of the hides 
and scalps of the sheep and bear killed 
the day before. Also that day we pre- 
pared to move camp over on the head 
of the Greybull. Here Ned and I had 
resolved to get my ram. The next morn- 
ing we were all up early, and everyone 


lent a hand in packing up. About 2 
o'clock that afternoon we reached the 
divide and headed up into what we 


thought was the head of the Greybull. 
It had stormed the night before up in 
the mountains, and after reaching tim- 
ber-line the fog was so thick that we 
could see but a short distance ahead. 
It was only thru Ned Frost’s ingenuity 
that we ever got off those mountain 
tops safely and at anything like the 
point desired. After we came below 
the fog we discovered that we were not 
at the head of the Greybull but were 
descending into a cafion tributary to it. 
We could not turn back, for the decline 
Was So steep that our pack horses could 
not climb, and our only alternative was 





C. E. Sykes 


PART III—CONCLUSION. 

to go ahead and make the best of it. 
How we ever got that pack outfit to the 
stream below, where we could camp, is 
a great mystery. Ned had hunted the 
adjacent country for twenty-seven years, 
during which time no party has ever 
gone in there, and so far as I am con- 
cerned no party will go back during the 
next twenty-seven years. This is a 
place where you may perhaps go in and 
out safely, and then you may not. It 
did not take us iong to discover, how- 
ever, that we were in the land of the 
bighorn, for we found sheep tracks lead- 
ing in every direction. AS soon as the 
outfit had reached a place of safety Ned 
sent it ahead, and he and I did a little 
reconnaisance work. We climbed up to 
a high point and in the distance located 
five bands of sheep. It was getting late 
and we could not tell whether any rams 
were among them or not. We reached 
camp about dark, feeling sure that I 


would get a good ram in the next few 
days. 

On the morning of the 20th we were 
The sky was clear, and it 
Ned and I were anxious 


up early. 
was very cool. 





to get out as soon as possible and mix 
with the wily old rams, for we knew we 
could not camp long at this site. Had 
a2 snow storm caught us in there we 
could only conjecture as to when we 
would ever be able to get the pack out 
to the trail. Goddard and Coe were in 
no particular hurry, as they had their 
rams, and the only thing left for them 
was to look for a bear. After breakfast 
they strolled down the cafion and spent 
all day looking for Bruin, while Crouch 
and Ward, their guides, went to select 
a route for us to take in packing out. 
But Goddard and Coe failed to connect 
with any bear, tho they did locate two 
very large rams, which from their de- 
scription I am sure were by far the 
largest rams seen on our hunt. They 
were in a favorable place to stalk, and 
the boys got within 200 yards of them 
and watched them for some time, leav- 
ing them undisturbed, thinking that I 
might not get one that day and that it 
would be an easy matter to slip down 
there and get a shot on the morrow. 
After breakfast Ned sized the situation 
up and headed in the opposite direction 














{ERE WE DROPPED OFF INTO THE 


UNTRAVELED REGIONS WHERE NO PACK HAD EVER BEEN BEFORE 


1918. 





PHOTO BY N. W. FROST, SEPT., 
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ON THE WAY FROM 


from the one where we had seen the 
five bunches of sheep the evening be- 
fore. Naturally I suggested that we go 
where we knew sheep were, but he said 
he had a “hunch” and told me to follow 
him. After you have followed Ned for 
a few days you have confidence enough 
in him to follow his suggestions without 
an argument. Something tells you he 
is right. We climbed out of the canon 
just at camp, and in about half an hour 
we reached skyline. Never before had 
I seen more favorable sheep country. I 
was really glad now that we had gotten 
lost. (We were not lost, but were not 
where we intended to be.) We cautious- 
ly approached the divide and laid down, 


took out our glasses, and for the next 
five minutes there was absolute still 
ness. Nothing seemed to be in sight, 
not even a ewe or lamb. We slightly 


changed our position, and Ned had hard 
ly gotten his glasses to his eyes when 
he said, ‘I "em; six big ones.” I 
took a look, and sure enough, there lay 


see 


four very large and two medium-sized 
rams. They were lying down, about 200 
yards below skyline. Ned said, “Those 
darned old rams saw our outfit coming 
in the day before and were on. the 
lookout.” 

The next thing in order was to map 
out our plan of approach. There was 


only one way we could possibly reach 


them. We backed down out of. sight 
and took a detour of about three miles 
to a point where we thought we could 


approach to within gunshot. To be ex 
act, it was now 9:45a.m. We had good 
going around the mountain which lay 
between the sheep and us, but we knew 
we had a lot of hard work ahead. Ned 
that we leave our coats on 
i boulder, go as light as possible, and 
pick them up on our way back to camp. 
On our way we found they had run 
from our outfit the day before, just as 
Ned had surmised. At 11:30 we reached 
the point where we had figured that our 


suggested 


real stalk would begin. We eased up 
to skyline and took a look. There they 
lav; had not moved an inch since we 
first saw them. They were now fully 
a thousand yards distant. We could 
see that they were excited. They were 
moving their heads from side to side, 
on the alert. It now seemed that my 


hopes and efforts were about to be real- 
ized. We backed off and continued our 
way towards the where we had 
intended to cross over. We knew if we 
could get about a mile further around 
we could approach them from = above 
and come within easy shooting distance. 


pass 


HIDDEN 


BASIN TO WIGGIN’S FORK. 


The going was still good. When we 
reached the pass, about 200 yards in 


front of us, were two ewes and lambs, 
one feeding and the other lying down. 


This was disgusting, for the chances 
were ten to one that they would run 


over the divide and frighten the rams. 


There was no possible way to avoid 
them. We “cussed and discussed” them 
for several minutes, and seeing that 


there was nothing else to do, we walked 
towards them. They were not long in 
“heating it.” In all my life I have never 
seen space broaden so fast. We watched 
them until they were about two miles 
uway. Again we were in lucky, for 
they had gone in the opposite direction 


from the rams. 

With this obstacle removed, we pro- 
ceeded farther, but had gone only a 
short distance when we came to an 


abrupt drop of fully two to three hun- 
dred feet. We examined every crevice, 
trying to find a place where we could 


get thru, but it was an absolute im- 
possibility. We could have backed up 
and gone around another mountain 
peak, but it would have taken a full 
day to do it. Also this perpendicular 
wall of rock extended as far as we 
could see back and around the spot 





where the sheep were on the opposite 
side of the divide, so there seemed te 
be no possible way to reach the skylins 
and come down upon the sheep fron 
above. We worked until about 2 p.m 
trving to find some way to get closer 
Every few minutes we would crawl uj} 
to skyline and take a look. Finally we 
decided it could not be done, and, ap 
proaching the nearest point possible, 
we hid behind a big boulder, so that we 
would be out of the wind, and Kept an eye 
on the sheep, thinking they would cer 
tainly come down the canon to feed o1 
ci1oss over the divide before dark. But it 
was of no avail. We thought if they came 
down the cafion which lay between us 
and them that we might be able to get 
within five or six hundred yards and 
get a shot. “Nothing doing.” They lay 
on the same precipice all day. Occa- 
sionally one or two would get up, but 
they would only turn around and lie 
back in the same place. Had we killed 
one where it lay we would have probably 
lost him, for he would have tumbled at 
least 1,000 feet, as it was almost a sheer 
drop. The two small rams were above 
the four large ones. There was not 
much difference in the size of the four, 
tho one had a much larger head than 
the other three, but one horn was bro- 
ken off near the center of the curl. 
He was third from the bottom and the 
one next him, below, had the next larg- 
est head. We had been watching them 
for a long time when the second ram 
from the bottom jumped up and lunged 
at the lower ram. He saw him in time 
to brace himself or he would have 
doubtless been pushed over the preci- 
pice. The three upper rams immedi- 
ately made for the lower ram, and it 
seemed as tho a battle royal was immi- 
nent, when the old ram with the broken 
horn interceded. He stuck his head 
down and braced himself, as much as 
to say, “Buck up, boys,’ and they then 
walked back to the spot where they had 
been lying, laid down and resumed their 
watch. It was now 5 p.m. We were at 
least 1,000 yards away, with no possible 
chance to get any closer without being 
We had wished for everything 
from a Browning machine gun to the 
French 75” to turn loose at them. 

It now looked as tho my fondest hopes 
were forever blighted. Ned admitted 


seen. 

















“THE SMILE 


The author with ram head 
rt tl th ram | 
15% in.; 32-in. curl; 19-in. spread. 


in.; spread, 21 in. 


THAT WON’T COME 


and scalp killed on top of mountain shown to left. 
Ned Frost’s ram at 


OFF.”’ 
Base 
measurement, 15 in. ; 


measurement 


right. Base curl, 3¢ 
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that in his twenty-seven years’ 
experience of hunting sheep 
was the first time he had 
ever found a bunch of rams that 
he could not get within reason- 
ible rifle distance of. It was a 
errible ordeal for me to leave 
those rams without getting one, 
when it had seemed as tho it 
vould only be a few hours until 
my efforts would be crowned 
with success. 

Ned and I had debated the sit- 
uation from every angle. Final- 
y Ned said, “You cannot tell 
what a fool ram will do. We 
might be able to walk over the 
divide, in plain sight of them, 
and approach within 500 or 600 
yards before they run.” I sug- 
gested that it was. possible, but 
[ considered it very improbable. 
At any rate, I told Ned to lead 
the way; that I was with him, 
right or wrong, and did not in- 
tend to return to camp that 
night without taking a chance 
shot at them. As Ned had said 
before, we could not take a 
chance on getting caught in a 
snow storm up there, which we 
were liable to at any time in 
that season of the year, and we would 
© compelled to hunt a way out until 
we could strike another trail. If we 
had felt safe in staying at our present 
cump another day we would have gone 
to camp and returned after the sheep 
the next morning. As this was out of 
the question, Ned asked me how much 
ammunition I had with me. I told him 
thirty-six rounds, and lots more at camp. 


this 


Ned had twelve. 

It was finally agreed that we would 
walk out in plain view of them, and 
Ned instructed me “to run like h—ll 


when the divide had been crossed” until 
we got as close as we could, and then 
to shoot above the sheep for the first 
few shots, so that we might turn them 
down the mountain side and bring them 
within shooting distance. Everything 
being understood, we walked over, and 
had not gone ten steps before every one 
of those rams had jumped up. Ned 
was going down the hillside like a roll- 
ing boulder, and he beckoned to me to 
run. It was very steep, and it was im- 
possible for me to make any speed down 
the slide rock and snow and keep my 
balance, There was a large rock with 

flat surface, I would judge, about ten 
feet square immediately before me. By 
this time the rams were going toward 
he skyline in a slow gallop, but grad- 


ually getting faster. I decided it was 
me for me to stop on the flat rock, 
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VIEW OF NED’S RAM WHERE HE 


touch body. 


and I commenced laying out cartridges 
in front of me as fast as I could, so 
they would be handy in reloading, all 
the time keeping my eye on the rams. 
I had resolved to shoot at them as long 
as one was in sight. By this time Ned 
was probably 500 yards below, and I 
decided it was time for me to open up, 
if I ever intended to. They were run- 
ning at about a 45-degree angle, going 
towards skyline, the best we could 
judge, 1,000 to 1,200 yards distant 


from me. As Ned had outlined, I shot 
over them. I could see where the bul- 
let hit, and the second shot was a little 


closer and the third knocked up a cloud 
of dust immediately above them. At 
each shot they would dodge, but nothing 


could change the leader’s course. By 
this time they were running in dead 
earnest, in single file, and I decided it 
was about time to shoot to kill, and I 
“tied in” to the second ram from the 
lead. Not that I could tell which was 
the best ram, but he was in a more 
favorable place to shoot, and at the 
second shot he fell dead. Imagine my 
surprise and delight when I saw that 
ram tumble over. After he fell he was 
so far away I could not tell him from 
the boulders with my natural eye. 
Quickly I had my glasses focused on 


him, and sure enough, there he lay. I 
could hardly refrain from shouting, for 
I had done what we thought was the 
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71 
impossible. When this ram fell 
the three rams. behind him 
wheeled to the right and were 


coming down the mountain side 
at about a 45-degree angle, 
which would have brought them 


within 400 yards of Ned. I! 
knew then they could not get 
away from Ned, and I thought 
I might as well have a little 


fun. At that time the most ex- 
citing moment of my hunting 
experience was before me. I 
decided they might be a little 
far for Ned, and I opened up 
at the leader, not trying to hit 
him, but shooting immediately 
above him. “Bang!’—and the 
rocks spattered just above him. 
“Whoopee, look at that sucker 
jump!” (and he turned to the 
right, coming Ned). 
“Bang!” again, and the dust flew 
11 over him, and he must have 
thought surely he was a gonner. 
I kept up until I 
had shot seven times, talking 
softly to him after each shot. 
At last I had him = coming 
straight to Ned. Ned thought all 
the time I was trying to kill him, 


closer to 


these tacties 





us he had not seen my ram fall 
up on the mountain top. I knew Ned 
was somewhere in the bottom of the val- 
ley, but he had seen them coming and 
had lain down, and I could not locate 
him. He had no idea that I had killed 
a ram, tho he had been watching my 
bullets land, and said to himself, “If 


that darn fool keeps that up he will kill 
one directly.” 


On the three rams came. I could 
hear their feet beating a tattoo on the 
rocks. A more magnificent sight | 
never hope to see than those three 
rams coming across that valley with 
their heads cocked back, not knowing 
“where they were going, but on their 
way.” They ran within twenty yards 
of Ned but did not see him, and came 


to within 200 vards of me, and all three 
stopped broadside. Ned was waiting 
for me to shoot, not knowing I had one, 
and I was wondering what was the mat- 
ter with Ned that he did not 
Finally Ned shouted to me to “shoot 
the leader.” In a flash they began run- 
ning down the hillside by Ned, about 
300 yards distant. I yelled at the top 
of my voice that I had mine. Rather 
than let all of them get away Ned tied 
into the leader, which was the largest 
one, and knocked him over. He beck- 
oned me to come, for “we” had killed 
him. I called to him that “he” might 
have, but that mine was up on the 
mountain. He could hardly believe it. 


shoot. 
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IN A NAMELESS CANYON BETWEEN THE 
WOOD AND GREYBULL RIVERS. 

















At the old South Fork mines, showing trophies secured by entire party. 
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After he had reached his ram he tvuok 
a picture, and I could see him looking 
in the direction that I had shot mine 
but he could not locate him. Finally he 
lifted his glasses and took a look. Al 
the while I was chuckling to myself 
While working my way to his ram. 
Soon he located him, and without : 
word threw down his rifle, kodak and 
glasses and struck out in a run up the 
mountain, as he wanted to skin out the 
neck and bring the head back in time 
to take a picture of both rams together 
before the sun had set. Since he had 
used the last film in the kodak on his 
sheep, he left it so I could put in an- 
other film, 

It took me about twenty minutes to 
go from the spot of my shooting to 
Ned’s ram. I sat down, and as he 
climbed up where my ram lay I watched 
Ned thru my glasses. He walked up 
and took a long look, then turned to- 
wards me and waved his hat in recogni- 
tion of the fact that I had killed the 
choicest ram. It took him but a few 
minutes to skin out the neck, and he 
did not lose any time in coming back 
with the head. When he was within 
talking distance he told me I had killed 
as fine a ram as he had ever seen. He 
had killed and seen killed larger ones, 
but that it was a trophy of which any 
hunter should feel proud — base, 15% 
ins.; 19-in. spread and 32-in. curl. A 
few handclasps and we skinned out his 
ram—15 in. base, 21-in. spread—after 
which we took a short smoke. We 
could see where I had done my shooting 
and where the ram had fallen, and Ned 
remarked that he had never dreamed 
that it could be done. Here sat hunter 
and companion, who had led the way 
and councilled me over countless miles 
and trailless mountains. The sun was 
almost hidden behind the skyline, and 
the western horizon had turned to gold. 
Before us lay a panorama of Nature’s 
grandeur, and for the moment we were 
oblivious of the exciting incidents thru 
which we had just lived. 

We were now about three miles from 
camp. Ned told me to take his rifle 
and he would pack both heads to camp. 
We would come back the next morning 
with the horses and get the meat. I 
told Ned it would be an imposition and 
that I would pack my own sheep head 
to camp, which I did, arriving about 
dark, a little tired but absolutely satis- 
fied. I was congratulated by all the 
boys, who gave me the glad hand that 
left a tingle which felt real. 

That night we had an immense camp- 
fire in front of our tent, and around it 
gathered three contented hunters and 
guides, glad that our hunt was at an 
end and that we would soon be journey- 
ing home. We had hunted hard, but we 
had been well repaid for our efforts. 
That night the moon did not rise until 
about 9:30. I have seen the moon rise 
across the water, desert, valley and 
hills, but tonight it was the most pic- 
turesque I had ever seen it. Our camp 
was in a deep cafion surrounded by 
mountain peaks, and the sun’s rays 
would not reach us before 10 o’clock in 
the morning. As the moon gradually 
rose higher, it turned the gray skyline 
into a streak of gold. 

The following morning, the 22d, found 
us all up early. Ned took two horses 
and went back after our sheep while 
the rest of us prepared to move. By 
10:30 everything was in readiness, and 
we were homeward bound over a trail 
less cafion and mountain range. We 
had gone probably five miles from our 
camp site when we rode within a hun 
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dred yards of a dozen ewes and 
jambs that showed no concern at 
our approach. We even shot at 
the rocks below them six or 
seven times, trying to make them 
run, but it was ammunition wast- 
ed, for they would not budge. 

We had about as hard going 
all day as I ever hope to see. 
Our last sheep camp was on a 
numeless stream, so far as I 
know, between the headwaters 
of Wood River and the head of 
the Greybull River, and the going 
was all the harder, as we had no 
trail to follow. We crossed over 
to the head of the Greybull and 
over tne divide down into Needle 
Creek immediately above the old 
South Fork mines, located where 
Needle Creek runs into the 
South Fork of the Shoshone 
River, and camped there that 
night. We now had a good trail 
back to civilization, and it was 
agreed that we hunters would 
ride ahead of the pack, get to 
the Valley Ranch and telephone 
to Cody for a ear and let the 
outfit pick up our saddle horses 
that afternoon at the’ ranch. 
From Cody we could get a car 
to the Frost & Richard Ranch, 
and thus beat the outfit two 
days, during which time we 
would be rested up, cleaned up, 
and ready for our return home. 

We reached the Valley Ranch 
about 1 p.m. and soon had a car 
en route for us, tho it got stuck 
in a meadow and did not reach 
us until 7 o’elock that night. 
Here we met Mrs. A. J. Squier 
of Yonkers, N. Y., who was so- 
journing at the Valley Ranch. 
We found her to be very enter- 
taining, and we spent a most 
pleasant afternoon swapping 
hunting experiences, as she had 
done considerable hunting her- 
self. 

About 2 p.m. Harry E. Brown 
of Geneseo, Ill., came riding up. 
We had seen him while camped 
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THE DEATH TRAIL. 
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on the South Fork of the Sho- 
shone. That night he had camped 
just below us at the old South 
l‘ork mines. While we had mere- 
ly met him, it was like meeting 
an old acquaintance, and as he 
had planned to have a car come 
for him, we had the pleasure of 
his good company to Cody that 
night in the car with us. 

About 4 p.m. our pack outfit 
arrived at the ranch. As it looked 
like rain, Ned decided to camp 
at the Valley Ranch that night. 
In crossing the South Fork we 
found that the bridge was out, 
and as we were not familiar 
with the road, we got stuck in 
the river. The water came up 
into the body of the ear. For- 
tunately a team drove up and we 
soon had the car out. With the 
exception of having to stop every 
few miles and drain water out of 
the gasoline, we experienced no 
further trouble, arriving at Cody 
at 1 a.m. 

We reached the Frost & Rich- 
ard Ranch in the forenoon of 
the 24th, Mr. Richard having 
driven in for us, and on the aft- 
ernoon of the 25th our pack out- 
fit arrived. Soon we had our 
duffel rearranged, and by 5 
o’clock Ned had us packed into 
the machine, driving for Cody. 

This ends one of the most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable hunts I 
have ever experienced. We had 
the very best of everything. 
There was not a grouch in the 
party, and I want to say that 
Mrs. Crouch was by far the best 
cook I have ever had in the 
mountains. She seemed to de- 
light in serving us hot meals at 
all times, and we had every del- 
icacy that you could find in the 
large cities, even to fresh vege- 
tables gathered from the Frost 
& Richard garden. Ward and 
Crouch, guides for Goddard and 
Coe, were ready at all times to 
do their part, hard workers and 











BACK AT THE FROST & RICHARD RANCH. 








READING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, C. B. GODDARD, MRS. A. J. SQUIER (WHO WAS VISITING 


AT THE RANCH), KENNETH WARD (GUIDE), THE AUTHOR, DEWEY PARMENTER (HORSE WRANGLER), R. W. COE AND EARL CROUCH 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE AUTHOR AND HIS 
GRIZZLY. 


congenial in every respect. Even Dewey 
Parmenter, our horse wrangler, had our 
interest at heart. Invariably he would 
have a fire in our tent stove upon our 
return to camp at night. As for Ned, he 
is a guide and companion preeminent. 
There are no others like him, for he is 
entirely familiar with the country and 
the best woodsman I have ever known. 
Ii is an impossibility to lose him any- 
where in the mountains of Wyoming, 
regardless of how dark the night may 
be. He is a natural hunter, and I be- 
lieve can take a pack train where no 
other man would attempt it. He is ab- 
solutely conscientious, honest, and never 
satisfied until each has secured his 
game. I consider it a great privilege 
to be able to be outfitted by him. 
After the hunters have returned 
home, it is a great pleasure to glance 
back and recall the many hard days of 
work put in. It is always a pleasure 
to call to mind the many exciting inci 
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dents that take place on a trip of this 
kind. Add to this a feeling of absolute 
satisfaction which comes from knowing 
that the guide has been at constant 
service and has had the huntsman’s in- 
terest at heart, and that everything has 
been conducted on the square, and you 
cannot help but feel a little reluctant 
to part with such a rare companion and 
guide. 

Just a word as to our outfit: The 
most important thing is to have a good 
rifle, and second to have it broken in 
so you will know how to handle it at 
the opportune time. My party and I all 
had .256 Newton rifles and shot the 129- 
grain Newton bullet. Goddard and Coe 
had peep sights in addition to the 
standard sights, while I only had open 
rear Sight and gold bead front sight. I 
had a .35 Remington automatic as an 
extra gun. I prefer the .256 Newton for 
many reasons; first, it is pleasant to 
handle, extremely accurate, and second, 
you don’t have to run your game down 
to kill it, for this gun has tremendous 
killing power at long ranges. I might 
have killed my grizzly with any other 
high power rifle, but I doubt it. As for 
sheep, which was killed as near as we 
could estimate, between 1,000 and 1,200 
yards, Ned agreed with me that it could 
not have been done under the circum- 
stances with any other rifle, and he 
was using a .280 Ross. None of our 
party made a hit on any game that was 
not killed, and it is a great satisfaction 
to know you have not wounded some 
noble animal and left him to die a slow 
death. After having used this same 
gun for two seasons I feel perfectly safe 
to “mix it” with any game found in the 
United States, and I believe I would 
be in the clear in saying the American 
continent. 

Next in order, have a, good bed. As 
for myself, I have a 90x90 eiderdown 
sleeping robe and a 7-ft. air mattress. 
Don’t infer that I am seven feet long 
for I lack about eight or nine inches, 
but it is fine to have plenty of room. 
I think this makes an ideal bed. Don’t 
overlook your footwear, for if your ‘“un- 
der pinning” goes to the bad, which it 
will do if you are not properly shod, you 
are “blown up.” I use one pair of moe- 
easin boots with soles thick enough to 
hold hob nails or screw calks, one pair 
boots with rubber feet and leather up- 
pers, one lightweight hunting,shoe and 
a pair of regular town shoes to wear 
around camp. Have plenty wool and 
cotton least two or. three 


socks, at 

















FINISHING THE TRIP AT THE 
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woolen suits of underwear and a me- 
dium suit or two. Have a good medicine 
kit with a thermometer, plenty of band- 
ages and adhesive plaster, and a good 
supply of medicine with which you are 
familiar. You may not need it, but if 
you do you will need it very badly. We 
did not have oceasion to open our kit, 
but I have been out when we did. Also 
if you are using a pneumatic sleeping 
bag or air mattress, it is a good idea to 
take some inner tube patches and glue. 
These do not take up much space and 
they may keep you from sleeping on 
the hard ground. Take also a raincoat, 
mackinaw coat and trousers, in addition 
to a medium weight suit. I use a Swed- 
ish dogskin vest lined with flannel as 
an outer garment and find it very sat- 
isfactory. 

I have noticed a great many hunters 
fail to equip themselves properly when 
it comes to packing their duffel for the 
pack saddle. Of course, one thing may 
suit one outfitter and not another, but 
I believe, take it as a whole, that a 
couple of fiber packing cases 18x24x12 
will come as near filling the bill as 
anything that may be selected. They 
are easy to pack on a horse and are not 
like a duffel bag or ruck sack, where 
the very article you want is always on 
the bottom. 

Eight o’clock the morning of the 26th 
found us at the depot checking our bag- 
gage. I believe the passengers thought 
Goddard was taking all our trophies 
with him, judging from the size and 
weight of the box he was carrying— 
until the wind blew the cover off (7). 
Ned remained with us until our train 
pulled out. I believe he hated to see 
us go. I know a lump came into my 
throat. “All aboard.” “So long, Ned. 
See you next September.” 











THE SPELL OF THE TRAIL. 
The wilderness trail is calling me out; 
The urge in my blood grows stronger, 
For the wild high hills and the clean 
white stars 
And the song of the coyotes’ hunger. 
For the licking red of a slim tongued 
fire ; 
And the woodsmokes’ acrid smell, 
For a pack trains’ lazy, plodding way, 
With its tinklng leader's bell. 


From the foaming rush of a rapids 
play ; 
And the pools where the trout lie 
still, 
To the spotless robes above timberline 
And the voids that the snow clouds 
fill 
The trail of my yearning wends magic 
way; 
And wails for my coming feet, 
A thread of enchantment leading on- 
ward and up, 
To where sky and the ranges meet. 


These things are a part of the soul of 


me; 
The hills—the stars—the streams— 
A heritage strong as the life of me, 
And they people my hours with 
dreams. 

For today the lure is urging me out; 
To be quit of the haunts of men, 
And the Red Gods beckon to show me 

the way, 
Of the wilderness trail again. 


NevitLe Corrax. 
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OUR PARTY AT McCLOUD’S. LEFT TO RIGHT: JIMMIE BROWN, JIMMIE FUJII, BILLY WOODEN, SHORTY GWIN, AL ROGERS, J. A. Me 
GUIRE, WM. JAMES, BILL LONGLEY, HARRY C. JAMES. THE HILL SHOWN IN BACKGROUND IS THE NIZINA GLACIER (MORAINE.) 


In the Realm of the Sourdough 
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A hunting and collecting expedition into Alaska and Yukon Ter- 
ritory under the auspices and direction of the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History. (The preceding chapter narrated the occurrences 
incidental to this trip from the time of leaving Denver until, out- 
fitting at McCarthy, the journey was begun with the pack train and 
continued in this mannereto a point below the mouth of the Chit- 
tistone River, at the entrance to the glacial fields of Alaska.) 
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The following morning we started at worse, might mean a bad case of rheu- ming our horses across the Shoshone 
10:30 in a drizzle, which later cleared. matism; while if one’s horse should roll River in Wyoming many years ago 
We were especially fortunate that clear in this water there would be an excel- while bear hunting with Ned Frost, and 
skies welcomed us on the latter part of lent chance of a funeral at the opposite I’ve never forgotten it. At first it 
the day’s ride, as some beautiful scen-. shore. The boys who knew more about sounds almost unreasonable, as, if we 
ery opened up, including waterfalls, gor- glacial streams than we advised us, were fording such a stream on foot we 
geous hills and sublime snow-capped should our horse roll, to jump down- would lean up, but on horse-back the 
summits. The grandeur almost repaid stream, rather than up, as by doing so conditions are reversed. 
for the near-dousing Many brave = men 
we received that day ee ee — = Se ee ee a lose their lives in this 
While crossing back wild country every 

| 





— a ‘ear fr : arietv ° 
dincel the Nizina. It I’m one of the Arctic brotherhood, I’m en old-time pioneer ye ur from a val ety ol 


seems the packs were | I came with the first—O God! how I’ve cursed this Yukon—but still I’m herve causes. Most of them 
in some unaccountable | I’ve sweated athirst in its summer heat, I’ve frozen and starved in its cold; become so hardened to 

me | ve owe | its ; é 5, I’ve toile ( iled f 3 4 : 
way divided (some- } I’ve followed my dreams by its thousand streams, I’ve toiled and moiled for its gold the weather and pri 


thing which should be Look at my eyes—been snow-blind twice; look where my foot’s half gone; vations that they can 
ivoided, if possible) ; And that gruesome scar on my left cheek, where the frost-fiend bit to the bone. I endure almost unbe- 


7 ” : . Each one a brand of this devil’s land, where I’ve played and I’ve lost the game ere -? _ 
é ¢ Si J ; , : : : , evi > als ¢ » 
it any rate, we saw A broken wreck with a craze for ‘‘hooch,” and never a cent to my name | lievable trials on the 








Shorty, Wooden and Riakaek Meta | trail. We were told 
thers with a contin- | of one man and his 
zent of packs crossing Se ee ee eae i =— dog team who, a few 
elow us, and. the —_— = > ee ee al " years ago, subsisted 
nanner in which the for ten days on rab- 


riders leaned downstream told, if the we would fall clear of our horse, and bits alone, while camped in a tent on 
submerged packs had not, ,that they being lighter would float or swim out Nizina Glacier. Freighters, prospectors 
vere in dangerous water. Bill Long- of its reach; whereas, by jumping up- and others frequently get caught on the 
ley, Harry and others (including my- stream we would run the risk of being glaciers in mid-winter in a blizzard and 
self) were in the string that crossed sucked under the horse. A man was’ are compelled to camp until it is over, 
above, and for a moment it looked as_ killed on the Nizina in this way a year as in that intense winter climate, with 
if we should encounter swimming water, before, his head being crushed by one a twenty-five or thirty-mile wind blow- 
us it foamed up to the middle of the of the horse’s feet. In crossing these ing, there is no human that could with- 
horses’ bodies, wetting the packs and streams (for there were others as bad stand the cold, piercing wind while 
ourselves as well. Swimming water in as the Nizina, including the Frederika traveling. 

that surging torrent hardly sonveys a and White), we always leaned down- Dozens of graves in sequestered spots 
true meaning of the term to one accus- stream, which served to brace the horse dot the banks of these strenms, mute 
tomed only to moderate running water. by throwing his feet up-stream—the testimony to the severity of the Alaska 
Resides, it is ice cold, coming from the very opposite effect of leaning up- winters. Seldom more than a very few 
slacier but a few miles away, and to stream and forcing the feet down. This people know where these men are 
even get soaked in it, with nothing is a knack I had learned while swim- buried, as, when found, whether dead 
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or dying, there is usually but few in 
the discovering party (more often but 
one) and very likely it is necessary to 
make haste with the obsequies in order 
to save their own lives; so the body is 
laid to rest usually in a fern-clad or 
pine-decorated spot, with a blaze on a 
near-by tree on which pencil or pen 
marks (soon, of course, obliterated) are 
placed, telling the man’s name, if known, 
and the date of the burial. As most of 
these graves are off the trail (which 
changes almost yearly in most cases) 
it may easily be understood how few of 
them are known to the average passer- 
by. Shorty showed us one such grave, 
that of Captain Taylor, who was frozen 
te death while necking a hand sleigh 
across Nizina Glacier in February, 1914. 

Cap related the tragic death of a 
musher three years ago: “Two-Much” 
Johnson and Fred Youngs were freight- 
ers between McCarthy and Shushanna, 
the gold camp. Returning to McCarthy 
with their big Yukon River sled pulled 
by sixteen dogs, they came to the Shu- 
shanna Glacier. This ice field was a very 
dangerous one to cross in the spring 
owing to its great number of crevasses. 
When covered with snow a foot or two 


deep a man has to be very careful. 
The snow bridges over the crevasses 
and makes some of the narrow ones 
hard to see. The men had_ stopped 


their sled to go ahead and “sound” out 
the snow-covered crevasses with alpen- 
when the began fighting. 
A dog fight out of the harness is ordin- 
arily a very much mixed-up affair, but 
when these fighting “wolves” of the 
North tangle up in a tooth battle with 
the harness on, the mix-up is about as 
hard to straighten out as a string puz- 


stocks, dogs 


zie. Finally after they got cleared, they 
were started; but, wrought up by their 
late fighting, the dogs were very ner- 
vous and erratic, and at one point 
jumped over a crevasse before their 
masters were ready for them. These 
crevasses in many places had to be 


bridged over by the men chopping off 





THE ROUTE WE TRAVELED IN ALASKA AND YUKON TERRITORY 
Map showing route of hunting party by train from Cordova to McCarthy and by pack train fron 


McCarthy to the hunting fields. 
second camp, etc. 


The pack route is indicated by following the camps—first camp, 
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A HORSE FALLS IN 


the ice of the sides with picks until 
the crack filled, thereby making a safe 
trail over the opening. However, in 
this case, the dogs broke away and ran 


headlong into the crevasse. Only the 
first eight of the sixteen fell in, but 
their weight on the harness was too 
much and it broke, letting them down. 
“Too-Much” Johnson, in trying to get 
the dogs straightened out, fell in also. 


Some of these cracks are hundreds of 
feet deep and Youngs felt something 
must be done quickly if his partner 


was to be saved. So he hurried to the 
relief camp (a camp the freighters 
maintain on or near these glaciers where 
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PLACE ON THE GLACIER. 


men and means are kept to render as- 
sistance in such cases). Returning 
with men; axes, picks, ropes and ever) 
appurtenance necessary, they began the 
search for Johnson. They worked along 
this crevasse and down in it (by lower- 
ing men with ropes) all that day and 
during the whole night—using “bugs,” 
or electric lights—but no trace of the 
man could be found. When dawn brok 
they detected a dark object a half mil 
away climbing over the top of th 
crevasse. They ran up and found it wa 
Johnson, who barely had strength t 
drag himself over the top, where he la) 
exhausted. They found both hands ant 























part of his face frozen and the fingers 
worn almost to stubbs in trying to 
climb up over the icy sides. They 
wrapped him up carefully, laid him on 
the sled and started for McCarthy, but 
before they reached the town he expired 
—thereby offering up another life—the 
supreme toll—to the fascinating but un- 
certain life of the frozen North. 

Five o’clock that evening saw us in 
camp at the scene of the old McCloud 
Road House, after traveling sixteen 
miles from Spruce Point. The road 
house was hardly fit for occupancy, so 
we put up the tents—their initial ap- 
pearance in service on Alaska soil. 

Next morning we were up at 5 for 
our first big game hunting—goats—and 
at 7:20 all departed for Rhinoceros 
Peak (also called Finger Mountain), via 
Nizina and Regal glaciers. We cov- 
ered six miles on horse-back going to 
our hunting country, all on_ these 
glaciers. 

Never have I witnessed a more beau- 
tiful sight than that which greeted us 
as we filed along on the surface of the 
white ice that clear morning. The 
clouds had not all lifted from the high- 
est peaks, whose dark promontories 
stood half-sheathed in their filmy gowns 
of billowy mist. Rhinoceros Peak was 
thrice-attractive because only his black- 
pointed crest was visible, like a float- 
ing buoy, above the feathery sea of en- 
circling clouds. 

As this was our first glacier travel 
we felt very much that timidity one 
would experience in walking on eggs, 
fearing our horses might slip on the 
treacherous ice, which was interwoven 
with crevasses and pot-holes, ridges and 
gullies. Solid terra firma we had all 
found dangerous enough at times, but 
this glacier traveling the first hour of 
that first day was the most ticklish 
thing we had experienced in many 
moons. After that we took it as a mat- 
ter of course, and didn’t feel thrilly any 
more. As every horse in the outfit had 
been sharp-shod at McCarthy before 
leaving, we finally settled down to a 
regular sourdough form of contentment 
and took every slip, slide and skate as 
a matter of course, trying to think of 
these hair-breadth escapes from instant 
death (as they sometimes appeared to 
us) as the ordinary events of a hunting 
trip in the Far North. 

Just the same, brothers, if any one 
of you believes that an Alaska glacier 
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McCLOUD’S ROAD HOUSE. OUR THIRD CAMP FROM McCARTHY. 


is anything resembling a boulevard or 
skating rink in smoothness you should 
be disillusionized; for there are moun- 
tains, peaks, valleys and cafions on the 
glacier—all on a small seale, it is true, 
but they are there in as varied projec- 
tion and dejection as in a range of the 
rockiest mountains. The glacier surface 
is serrated with little streamlets; cracks 
and crevasses, the former running from 
an inch in width to from five to ten 
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A “FIN DE SIECLE” BIRTHDAY CAKE. 





feet—crevas es the same. Some _ pot 
holes and crevasses extend down thru 
the ice hundreds of feet. The horses 
used on the glacier trail are as pro- 
ficient at this work as are the range 
riding horses in the roping game. They 
have all had their falls on the ice, their 
slips, slides and rolls, and they know 
as well as a man does what places are 
dangerous. 

While crossing a stream in the glacier 
this day one of our horses slipped and 
fell, landing between two ice ridges in 
the bottom of a “draw” almost on his 
back. 3y chopping away the ice on 
each side of the crack he was able to 
rise. While taking a short rest after 
this experience, the beauty of the scene 
before us was reflected again thru men- 
tion of it by Harry, who pronounced it 
a real memory-jewel. On account of 
the unusual lighting effect produced by 
the clearing of the storm, I doubt if 
many other travelers crossing this 
glacier will ever again be treated to 
just such a kaleidoscopic display of 
colors as we witnessed. Many shades 
each of green, blue and purple appeared 
in each crevasse and pot-hole. In the 
perspective, extending for miles, was 
seen the green-white expanses of moun- 
tain and plain in miniature, the sun’s 
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[ ~ | rays dancing on the shimmering corru- 
gations and casting shadows intermit- 
«? ‘| tently on the glass-like iridescence. 


> % he . : 
ole In the background, like a_ sentinel 
| guarding the wave of ice, stood the bold 
* | summit on which we were to hunt the 


Oreamnos Montanus today. AS we ap- 
proached this mountain, various “goats” 
were pointed out by different members 
of our party. Usually, on closer inspec- 
tion, they turned out to be either white 
rocks or patches of snow. One party 
persisted in his belief that if a certain 
object was not a live goat it certainly 
was a dead one. Rocks turned into 
goats with the rapidity of lightning. 
There was hardly a man who hadn't 
some pet snow spot or rock that he tried 
to bring to life with the glasses. 

Cap and others picked out some goats 
on one of the higher mesas, and these 
proved to be the only goats seen from 
the glacier. Finally we approached the 
“Shore-line,’ climbed onto solid earth, 
left the horses on a good feeding ground 
in charge of Jimmie Brown, and began 
- ‘ the ascent of the mountain. William 
James, Rogers, Bill Longley and Billy 
Wooden bore to the right, while Harry, 
Cap and I took to the left. After as- 
cending 1,000 feet, we heard some ten 
or twelve shots, and looking down, saw 
William pointing toward the mountain. 
We feared, s.owever, that he hadn’t 
scored. Soon afterward we saw a band 
of seventeen goats stringing away to 
L — _ ————— _~ the westward, some hundreds of feet 
NIZINA GLACIER. above us, presumably frightened by 
William’s shooting. 

We climbed higher, ate lunch, and 
then moving still higher counted thirty- 
three goats strung out on the trail to 
the rear of and following the seventeen 
that had just passed. They were about 
a mile away and separated from us by 
a couple of divides. Later we walked 
out to the rim of the precipice that 
dropped below and saw William a short 
distance down the hill. He said he con- 
nected with his goat, all right, but that 
it hadnt yet shed its hair, and issued 
a warning that the other boys had ad- 
vised us not to shoot any more as the 
goats weren't yet “clean.” This puzzled 
us greatly, and especially Cap, who said 
that goats always shed in June. Not- 
withstanding William’s advice, we start- 
ed again to climb up, hoping to get a 
close-up look at some others—possibly 
those that we had seen from the glacier. 
My limbs began to cramp so badly about 
this time that I decided to remain back. 
(Have been in the clutches of sciatica 
rheumatism at various times since, six 
years ago, in Wyoming I went thru a 
harrowing experience while hunting 
sheep.) Half an hour after Harry, Wil- 
liam and Cap had disappeared over the 
rim above I heard rifle shots in their 
direction. Jumping to my feet, unable 
te overcome the hunting curiosity that 
sometimes seizes us, I clambered to the 
top toward them. 

Glancing to the westward I counted 
twenty goats moving away—trailing up 
a hill at a distance of half a mile, like 
silent marching soldier specters. They 
seemed not the least excited, but de- 
termined and imperturbable. To me 
there is something patriarchal in the 
appearance of a goat, and as they lined 
out on that trail they formed a picture 
solemn and reverential. 

I believe in one of the above para- 
graphs I mentioned rifle shots. I imag- 
ine the reader will begin to think it is 
time something was doing in the firing 
line, after the long wait for active hos- 
(_. . - -—--- / tilities. He will also want to know 
what kind of shootin’ irons each mem- 
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PACKING UP AT CLARK’S. EVERYONE DOING HIS BIT. 
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ANOTHER VIEW. ON NIZINA’S WHITE ICE. THE OUTFIT CROSSING ON WAY TO CLARK’S. 











per of the party carried, and before any 
ood is spilt I believe I'd better give 
out this information: Harry James car- 
ried one .35 Remington auto and one 
30 U. S. Winchester; William James 
had a duplicate of his father’s order; 
Rogers carried a .3803 Savage; Hubrick 
a .250-3000 Savage, while I took two 
suns of the .30 U. S. Winchester make, 
one bored for the ’03 shell and the other 
for the ’06. One of the guides had a 
35 Winchester, while another toted a 
gun the make and caliber of which lI 
have forgotten. 

On reaching the “bench” above, a 
quick survey disclosed four white spots 
lying in various positions of disorder 
200 or 3800 yards ahead of me, and 
kneeling at one of these and in the act 
ot evisceration was seen Harry and Hu- 
brick. William was running wild-eyed 
in search of a crippled lamb. About all 
I could hear from him in passing me 
was, “Idiotic act”—or something of that 
meaning. I afterward learned that his 
reference was to Hubrick, who had 
fired at the goats before giving Harry 
a first chance. In this he committed a 
grievous mistake, as James was natur- 
ally entitled to not only the first shot, 
but to all if he wanted them. 

While my talk with Harry drew out 
no complaint with regard to the manner 
ir which the battle started or termin- 
ated, yet I drew from his manner that 
it was not staged exactly according to 
Marquis of Queensbury rules. He told 
me that of the four goats stretched out 
before us, Cap had killed three and he 
one out of a band of twenty-four; fur- 
thermore, that Cap had opened fire on 
them first at a distance of sixty yards, 
killing a nanny, a 38-year-old and a kid; 
Harry killed a nanny as she scrambled 
over the green sward in her effort to 
get away. 

As we needed another lamb, and as 
au small band comprising a lamb was 
at that time hovering around the preci- 
pices 500 feet above and half a mile 
away, I decided to try for it while the 
other boys finished the dressing of those 
aulready killed. On my way up I noticed 
a lone goat in the ledges above the 
others that I was stalking, he having 
been seen by me in the same position 
an hour or two before. Evidently he 
was an old billie, as he acted different 
in remaining alone than I thought a 
nanny would. My path in stalking the 
group containing the lamb led me 
straight toward the billie, who was 
higher than they and 400 yards farther 
away. I didn’t use the glasses on him, 
and he was so far away that I couldn't 
tell the sex. While sneaking on the 
small band (which were nervously run- 
ning back and forth, but hidden from 
my sight by a shoulder of the mountain), 
I had not thought seriously of trying 
for him, yet when later the little bunch 
disappeared, as per gun signal from 
Harry, who with Cap stood below 
watching the proceedings,+I decided I 
would make a try for the old goat’s 
hide. It was impossible to keep out of 
sight of him, and just about as difficult 
to travel in any but a straight line to- 
ward him. Therefore I had small hopes 
of his ever standing for me until within 
range. The climbing was very steep, 
necessitating frequent rests, yet that old 
mountaineer stood still, apparently eye- 
ing me with but little concern. It was 
i novelty in game hunting to see an 
animal act this way. I imagine that 
there is something to the statement 
inmade later by one of the guides that 
When they are above you and in the 
cliffs as this one was, they feel more 


secure. Certainly if he had been a hun- 
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A RELIC OF THE SHUSHANNA RUSH. 
Canvas sign picked up at the site of Clark’s, an old road house on Nizina Glacier, by Chas. Bax 
ter and his party. It reads, qucting verbatim: ‘Plesent Valley Rhode House Water and Bar for 
Horses. Hay for Sale. 300 Yards. Good acomedations for all. J. E. Clark, Prop.” 














CROSSING, ’MIDST GRAND SURROUNDINGS, A GLACIAL STREAM, THE FREDERIKA 


























JIMMIE BROWN LEADS A STRING ACROSS. 
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SHORTY, THE STREAM-READER, AND SOME 


dred miles above me he couldn’t have 
acted more contented. 
Finally after many waits to rest | 


rezched a point beyond which I feared 
to go, and which I thought was about 
400 yards from him. Harry, always 
complimentary in his remarks, Was 
good enough to say it was 500 yards. | 
knelt down and took aim, noting that 
the front sight more than covered him. 
When I fired I noticed the spatter of 
the bullet on the ledge a foot or two 
above and that it threw rock splinters 


all around him. He started to run to 
the right, then came back the other 


way, and finally stood for the second 
shot. As soon as I fired, I knew I hit 
him, as there was no sound in the rocks 
and no shower of them as before. He 
walked a few steps and laid down, then 
collapsed and rolled off the ledge, 
bounding over several precipices in his 
drop. 

I shouted so Harry and Cap would 
know, but this was unnecessary as they 
had watched the whole stalk from start 
to finish and gave back a welcoming 
cheer. I couldn’t see him after he 
landed, as he lay in a gulch hidden by 
sharp projections, but I knew he was too 
far away and too hard to reach for me 
to go and disembowel him. Cap had 
warned us before that, in order to get 


safely across the glacier by dark, it 
would be necessary to descend the 
mountain and reach the horses by 4 


o’clock—and it was now past 4. 
We reached the horses just before 6, 
having joined another contingent of our 


party on the way down the mountain. 
Rogers was very weak, having gone 
without lunch. We had warned him 
that he would need it on such a hard 
climb, but with a nonchalant, “Oh, I 
never eat lunch in the hills.” he saun- 
tered away without the mid-day snack. 
But we all noticed that our taxidermist 
not only always carried a lunch after 


that, but that he ravenously devoured it 
as well. After joining the rest of our 
party we learned that Billy Wooden 
had killed a goat, presumably a 
hilly, which was dropped in a very in 
aceessible gulch too precipitous to nego- 
tiate that day owing to the lateness of 


also 


PACKS. 
the hour. We reacheu camp at 8:30 
p. m., after being two and a half hours 
on the ice field. 


It wasn’t a very difficult matter, for 
those of us who could, to rest in camp 
the following day while Longley, Wood- 
en and Rogers went after the five goat 
hides and meat. They started in a 
drizzle which later cleared a little, but 
the slow rain was intermittent until 
nightfall. During the day Charlie Bax- 
ter (the White Horse guide) came thru 
with Mr. Corcoran. The outfit stopped 
long enough for us to exchange greet- 
ings. Having met all the members of 
the party before, it was very pleasant 
to have their trail in the hills cross 
ours, 

This idle day in camp gave William 
and me an opportunity to enjoy a very 
pleasant diversion from the camp rou- 
tine—that of giving Jimmy, our cook, 
orders on baking a birthday cake for 
Harry. William had “soft-pedaled” 
some of us the information while at Mc- 
Carthy that his father would pass his 
50th milestone in camp, and, in order 
that his half-century mark might not go 





by forgotten we collected some can- 
dies in McCarthy. These we brought 
forth and handed to our Japanese boy 
with the admonition that he must be 
prepared to bake the camp cake of his 
life. We appropriated the mess-tent 
for our collusion, and barred all from 
entrance during the day. When night 
fell we had a cake fit for the gods, with 
beautiful white frosting and two colors 
of gingerbread trimming. We had a 
big feed that night, and were in the 
middle of it when the boys, rain-soaked 
and cold, caine in with the skins and 
meat. Harry was completely surprised 
when Jimmy produced the cake, as he 
had no idea of such a thing being 
sprung on him. A few impromptu pres- 
ents were produced, one being a hunt- 
ing knife, and one from William, being 
a promise that he’d try to emulate his 
father’s good example in everything. 
Harry simply gasped out his thanks, 
telling us between quick breaths how 
much he thought of us all, and that he 
never so thoroly enjoyed a birthday in 
his life. The felicitations on both sides 
fiowed like water until bed time, about 
10 o’clock. 

The return of the boys with the skins 
was the occasion for a little jolt to me, 
when they reached my goat they 
learned that it was not a billy at all, 
but a nanny. Billy Wooden’s “billy” 
also turned out to be a nanny, much to 
his regret. 

When on the following morning we 
awoke to find it still raining we began 
to think that our trip had acted as a 
hoodoo on the weather. This was our 
seventh day-out from McCarthy, and 
during that week there was not a day 
that was free from rain. The _ boys 
wrangled and packed the horses in the 
rain and we mounted our steeds and 
departed across the Nizina Glacier in 
the rain. After crossing the ice we en- 
tered a pretty, forested valley—the 
Skolai—following it to Clark’s road- 
house, which is no roadhouse at all, but 
merely the scene of one. We arrived at 
camp at 4 p. m.; distance traveled dur- 
ing day, ten miles—a mileage negotia- 
ble by auto on a good road in fifteen 
minutes; quite some comparison when 
you contemplate it. 

The information developed since our 
goat hunt on Rhinoceros Peak that 
there was a better chance of getting 
billies on the mountain north of Rhi- 
noceros and across Rohn Glacier from 
it (in fact, Mr. Baxter told us that bil- 
lies were not found on Rhinoceros 
Peak), so we decided to lay over a day 
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SOME OF OUR PARTY SNAPPED 
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at Clarks, and allow William and Rogers 
to try their luck for a male goat. 
Therefore, accompanied by Cap, Wood- 
en and Shorty, they departed. Harry, 
Jimmie Brown and I thought we’d put 
in the time riding up the trail a few 
miles to the Frederika (the route of 
our proposed ride on the morrow), in 
the hope that we might see a bear. We 
saw the fresh track of a little black 
bear that led us up the Skolai and onto 
Frederika Glacier, but, losing it on the 
glacier we returned to camp, after trav- 
eling about fifteen miles. The other 
members returned at 8 p. m. and re- 
ported that Baxter’s outfit (guiding Mr. 
Coreoran) had beat them to the moun- 
tain aimed for, and that, as far as they 
could see and learn, the other party had 
succeeded in getting some billy goats. 
Wooden reported that he and William 
had crawled up to within 150 yards of 
a ram, which William missed. 

The morning of August 18th found us 
packing up at Clark’s for the fourteen- 
mile ride up the Skolai River to Skolai 
Lake. The air was most refreshing, and 
the hillsides reflected all the variegated 
shades of green. While we were to 
pass above timberline on the ride today, 
yet we started in a spot beautifully 
clothed in timber. The deciduous foli- 
age was now beginning to receive its 
autumnal color—about a month ahead 
of the time in which it is painted in 
Colorado—but as the pines were greatly 
in the majority here the yellow spots 
seemed only as light siftings sprinkled 
among the green. As the leaf-shedding 
timber of this country buds out about 
June 1st it will be seen that it remains 
green only for about two and one-half 
to three months, or a couple of months 
less time than in Colorado. 

The crossing of the Frederika River 
(which issues from the Frederika Gla- 
cier and flows into the Skolai some 
seven miles above Clark’s) was accom- 
plished with some difficulty, including 
a few leg drenchings, but after all the 
packs were safely across we settled 
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back into single file up the Skolai again 
and were happy. A red fox streaked 
across our forward trail and took shelter 
in the cafion below, while our timber- 
line elevation brought us in close prox- 
imity to several eagles, whose buoyant 
circles and raucous calls were taken as 
signals that we were welcome to their 
domain. If these birds should be satis- 
fied with rodents, offal, ete., for their 
menu, I would feel inclined to like 
them; but considering the great menace 
they are to young game, especially 
lambs and kids, I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with the Alaskan view that they 
should be killed whenever possible. 
The present 50-cent bounty is totally in- 
edequate to keep their numbers down 
below the point of danger to sheep and 
other game. When a lamb is born near- 
ly every eagle, it seems, within 50 miles 
of the scene, knows it, and by striking 
it with their wings, by pecking it with 
their beaks and claws, and otherwise 
harrassing it, they soon topple it over a 
cliff, where it furnishes a rich morsel 
for their ghoulish appetites. 

Skolai Basin (also called Skolai Lake 
and Skolai Pass—altho it is not the 
summit of the was reached at 5 
p. m. in a rain storm. They say that 
if there is any rain or snow in the 
country it will fall here—a sort of mag- 
net, it seems, for all trading winds, and 
blizzards. Being above timberline (ele- 
vation 4,300 ft.) no timber shelter was 
available and consequently no material 
at hand for tent poles. We carried on 


pass, 


the packs from our morning’s camp 
enough wood for the cook-stove, but 


that was all. By erecting Harry’s tento- 
bed first it gave us a foundation from 
which to spread a tarp to cover the 
beds of William, Rogers and myself, so 
we were soon at ease on that score. 
Jimmie, the cook, soon had his stove 
up and a-blazing, and by stretching a 
tarp from one bush to another next 
the stove he had a very effective wind- 
break, altho the cooking and eating 


were all accomplished in the rain. 
guides 


The all bunked together in 
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the edge of the bushes after stretching 
canvas over the alders where their beds 
were laid. Jimmie made a sort of cam- 
ouflage lean-to near the stove, but got 
pretty badly wet before morning. Alto- 
gether it was a very uncomfortable 
night, and therefore we felt in no mood 
upon arising to enjoy the beautiful 
scenery hereabouts. 

The first ptarmigan encountered on 
the trip were seen the following morn- 
ing—a covey of only three or four. In 
fact, ptarmigan were rarely seen. Il 
doubt if more than twenty-five of these 
birds were met with by all the members 
of our party while out, and not more 
than half a dozen rabbits. A couple or 
so years before they were both found 
there in great numbers. From what I 
could learn, both the ptarmigan and 
rabbits die off after they become so 
plentiful that the food plays out. Then 
a plague seems to take them, and they 
die by the wholesale. I am told that 
the apex of their abundance is reached 
about every seven years. That is their 
ceath-knell, and the following year there 
isn’t a rabbit nor a ptarmigan to be 
fcund. Gradually, however, they begin to 
come back and continue to increase for 
seven years, when again the plague seizes 
them and they disappear as before. I 
conclude of course that all these birds 
and animals could not be killed off at 
each recurring period, otherwise there 
would be no seed left for reproduction. 
I wonder if such a plague could have 
wiped away our passenger pigeons, 
which disappeared so suddenly and 
mysteriously from our midst many years 
ago. 

Not a great while back there were 
no coyotes to be found on the White 
River, but now they are working into 
that country. As I write I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from Cap Hubrick tell- 
ing of their presence there and of his 
having examined the hides of some that 
were killed near McCarthy to ascertain 
if they were really coyotes and not 
grey wolves. 

(To be continued in next number.) 








Prince—Somewhere in France 


How long I lay in the corner by the 
fence I do not know; it may have been 
only hours, but it seemed days. The 
hot, burning sun seemed to scorch my 
very vitals and every fibre of my be- 
ing cried out for water. After ages I 
heard men’s voices, and presently a 
Stranger stooped over me and laid a 
soft hand on my throbbing head. 

“Aren’t you doing anything for the 
colt, Ben? Looks to me as if he’s 


pretty sick.” 
“Can’t do nothin’ for him,’ 
replied. 


’ 


my master 
“IT ain’t got no time and he’s 


Anna Scott Kennedy 


bound to die, anyhow. Besides, he’s too 
light for farm work.” 

“Well,” replied the stranger. = 
haven’t much time, myself, but I’ve got 
enougn to do something for a sick horse. 
I didn’t suppose there was a man in 
Greenfield County that would let a colt 
die like this. Poor boy,” he said, as he 
again stroked me, “it’s a lucky thing lI 
happened by this way today.” 


My master, seeing the interest the 
stranger was taking in me, stepped 
closer. “What will yuh give me for 


him, Doc?’ he asked. Never will I for- 





get the look of scorn on the stranger’s 
face as he replied: 

“Give you! If I was a younger man, 
3en Helfinder, “I’d give you the worst 
thrashing you ever had.” 


“No use to get het up, Doc,” replied 


my master. “The colt’s mine and I 
asked yuh a fair question.” 
The old doctor straightened. “You 


know very well, Ben, I could have you 
prosecuted for this and you also know 
that you can’t sell a half-dead horse. 
But I am not going to leave him here 
to suffer like this and if the only way 
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to help him is to buy him, why, Ill 
buy him, that’s all. It’s twelve miles 
to my place and I can’t get the colt 
there without some expense. If you 
will agree to haul him in for me, Ill 
give you ten dollars for him.” 

My master readily agreed to this and, 
after much anguish on my part, the 
terrible trip was accomplished and I 
found myself in a comfortable stall in 
a stable belonging to the village doctor. 
At the end of a week I was so much 
better that I was able to walk out into 
the corral adjoining the stable and I 
spent much time looking out over the 
big, board gate that opened into the 
alley. 

Next door to the doctor’s home lived 
a young man, whose name was Ned. 
He was a fine, broad-shouldered young 
fellow and he had the handsomest dark 
eyes I have ever seen. He took a great 
interest in me and came over almost 
every day. Once he brought a young 
girl with him. She was fair and her 
eyes were very blue. I heard Ned call 
her “Dearest,” and once I saw him kiss 
her hand. I didn’t blame him for I 
loved her myself the moment I first saw 
her. Ned had brought her out to my 
corral, where I was standing with my 
head over the big gate. 

“Isn’t he a beauty?” I heard him say 
to the girl. I turned around, quickly, 
and whinnied, for I loved Ned and was 
always glad when he came. Ned took 
from his pocket a bright, red apple and 
handing it to the girl, bade her feed it 
to me. 

“Just as soon as this colt is well and 
strong again,” he said, “I am going to 
break him to ride for the doctor. T'll 
bet he’ll make a fine saddler. And then, 
Dearest, when he’s thoroly broken, I’m 
going to teach you to ride.” 

I wasn’t lonely after that, for I grew 
strong rapidly. After a day or so the 
doctor hitched me up to an old-fash- 
ioned cart and we started out into the 
country. I didn’t know what to do, at 
first, for I had never been hitched up 
before. Sometimes, when the doctor 
pulled on the reins, I would turn the 
wrong way and, often, I failed to stop 
when he drew them in and said, ‘‘Whoa.” 
It was real fun, tho, that first lesson, 
and when we turned to come home I ran 
just as fast as I could. The doctor kept 
pulling on the lines and ealling, “Steady, 
boy! steady!” 

When we reached home the doctor's 
wife was standing in the doorway, 
shading her eyes with one hand and 
looking exceedingly anxious. 

“Here we are, Mary,’ the doctor 
called, gaily waving a hand. “This colt 
of ours isn’t even bridlewise, and, bless 
me! if he didn’t bolt and run like a 
whitehead when we turned at Hopkins’ 
corner. I didn’t know, for a while, if 
this old rig of mine would stand for so 
much leg work or not. My stars! You 
should have seen us.” 

“IT saw plenty to suit me,” replied his 
wife. “You are getting too old to be in 
such monkey business.” 

“Nonsense! Mary,. 
swered the doctor. “There isn’t a mean 
thing about this colt. He just doesn’t 
know, that’s all, and he’s got to be 
taught. Wonder what old Helfinder 
would think if he could see him now. 
By George! What a name! It certainly 
suits him, all right. Any man that 
would treat a colt as he did this one 
will sure find the hot place without 
much trouble, according to my opinion.” 

In a short time I understood the doc- 
tor’s commands and learned to draw 
the cart satisfactorily. Ned spent much 
of his time with me and taught me many 
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things, one of which was to kneel at his 
command. Later, we had great cause to 
be thankful that we had persevered un- 
til this feat was accomplished. I shall 
never forget how patient Ned was with 
me, carefully going over and over the 
same thing, until I had learned it per- 
fectly, and always, when the lesson was 
finished, there was a treat of some kind 
for me in the depths of Ned’s pocket. I 
was very happy those days, especially 
so when Ned would saddle me and take 
me over for Dearest to ride. I felt so 
proud when he would say, ‘“Kneel, 
Prince, kneel!” and I would bend my 
knees and slip gently down to the 
ground; then Dearest would climb into 
the saddle and slowly I would rise at 
Ned’s command. 

“Up, boy, up!” he would say; always 
the same kindly, quiet command, and, 
always, I obeyed. “He’ll make a reg- 
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ular show horse,’ Ned often said, and 
Dearest would smile and give me a lov- 
ing pat. 

Next came the races every morning 
over the white country roads, with Ned 
in the saddle. How we enjoyed them. 
Ned was all enthusiasm. 

“Never saw anything like it, Doctor,” 
he would say. “Every day he gets bet- 
ter; smoothest runner in the country.” 

I really did learn to run well, partly 
because I loved it, but mostly because I 
enjoyed pleasing Ned and the doctor. 
It made me happy to hear their praises 
and to hear the old doctor say “By 
George! that colt can run!” 

One day, after we had been practicing 
about two weeks, the doctor said to 
Ned: “Do you know, my boy, I’ve half 
a mind to put this colt out with Si 
Moran for a month or two and enter him 
at the Dansville Fair.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Ned. “I was wish- 
ing you’d do that, myself. What Moran 
don’t know about horse training is not 
worth knowing. He’s all right, and he’s 
put out some mighty fine horses in his 
time.” 

So it came about that I spent several 
months in the hands of the old trainer, 
and I doubt if there was a faster, 
smoother runner in the county than 
myself at the end of that time. 

That fall we, the doctor, Ned and I, 


went to the Dansville County Fair and 
I was entered in the race for three- 
year-olds. There were three of us in 
that race; one big, black horse that 
couldn’t run a mite; a little, brown 
mare and myself. My! how that little 
mare could run! I never would have 
believed it. Ned at first didn’t realize 
how much grit and speed was embodied 
in that small horse, for he kept holding 
me in, thinking she would fall off, as 
he termed it, but finally he began to 
understand that we had a rival of no 
mean ability and he gave me my head. 
“Go, Prince!” he commanded. “It’s up 
to you, boy! Beat it!” 

I drew my body up, bringing every 
muscle in my strong limbs into action 
and sprang forward with a mighty 
spring. A few more leaps and I had 
gained the mare’s side; then I flat- 
tened out and ran with all my might, 
but, try as I would, I could not gain 
another inch. For three hundred yards 
we ran neck and neck. How the people 
cheered and shouted and clapped their 
hands. I gathered all my forces for one 
mighty effort and came out under the 
wire just a length ahead. The people 
rose up in their seats and stamped their 
feet until it seemed as tho the grand- 
stand would fall; they waved their 
handkerchiefs and shouted until they 
were hoarse. 

Ned led me up to the judges’ stand 
and a man fastened a bit of blue rib- 
bon to my bridle. I was so happy lL 
just couldn’t keep still. I wanted to run 
some more. 

“Just watch the rascal,” the doctor 
said, laughing. “He’s as proud of that 
ribbon as a soldier is of his medal.” 

I won maay races that year; so many, 
in fact, that people laughed at the old 
doctor and joked him about his fast 
horse. Some even suggested, in friendly 
banter, that he give up practicing med- 
icine and raise horses. 

Those were happy, joyous. times. 
Then, somehow, things seemed to 
change. Ned spent very little time with 
me and I seldom saw Dearest at all. 
The old doctor would come out to my 
corral and, throwing his arm lovingly 
across my neck, would stand silently 
rubbing my nose. Often he would go 
back into the house without saying even 
so much as a word to me. He seemed 
worried over something. For a week 
I saw nothing of Ned, and I felt lonely 
and upset. What could be the matter? 
Then, one day, Ned came. For a mo- 
ment I did not know him for he wore 
strange clothing; different from that 
which I had ever seen him wear before 
and he had discarded his cap for a wide 
hat with a strap under his chin. He 
looked splendid in his new clothes. I 
trotted over to meet him and put my 
nose into ais pocket for the usual treat, 
but it was quite empty. Ned felt sorry. 

“Never mind, old boy,” he said. “Too 
bad I forgot you, but it is the first time 
and when I come back I'll bring you 
something nice. You just see if I don’t.” 

Ned patted me and talked to me a 
long time. He seemed very happy and 
proud of his clothes. When he was 
ready to leave he tied a tiny flag to 
my forelock; then, stepping back, he 
clicked his heels together and raised his 
hand to his head. “To our flag, the 
best ever,” he said. “And you’re to 
wear it, Prince. How I wish I could 
take you along. With you under me I 
wouldn’t be afraid to tackle the Kaiser 
single-handed.” 

For several days I watched and 
waited for Ned to come again, but each 
day brought only disappointment. Dear- 
est came once and she, too, said good- 
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“SURELY IT IS PRINCE,” SHE CRIED. pa 


bye and laid her soft cheek against 
mine. 

One morning, several weeks later, 
when the old doctor came out to give 
me my morning meal he lingered longer 
than usual, doing all sorts of odd jobs 
around the stable and coming often to 
my stall. Once he came over to me and 
taking my head between his two hands 
looked a long while straight into my 
eyes. 

“Prince,” he said, “I’ve got to do it; 
I’m too old; they won’t let me go, so 
I’m going to give you to my country— 
te your country, Prince. You’re all I 
have to give, boy, and you must keep 
up the honor of the family.” 

Tears gathered in the old doctor’s 
eyes, and his voice was so choky that 
I could not hear all that he said, but I 
knew that he meant “good-bye.” 

Then came a trip on the train and a 
long ocean voyage. Both were dreary 
and trying and I often felt dizzy and 
half-sick; but, at last, it came to an 
end and I was glad to see the land and 
houses once more. I saw many boys 
dressed as Ned had been when I last 
saw him and I kept looking for him all 
the time. I was taken to a place where 
there were many other horses; every- 
thing seemed strange and I was home- 
sick. 

One day the men and horses were all 
ordered out—to the front—the men 
‘alled it. I don’t know why, but I felt 
a strange sense of fear; the very air 
seemed filled with a vague excitement. 

I wish I could describe to you that 
first cavalry charge—oh, it was glor- 
ious! Racing horses, flashing bay- 
onets—away we pounded down the hill. 
It made me think of that race so long 
ago in Dansville and then—all the joy 
fled; my heart was killed with a feel- 
ing I never before had known—a feel- 
ing sickening and terrible. Dreadful 
things began to happen and suddenly 
we plunged into a veritable inferno. 
Guns roared and spouted flame; shells 
crashed, men screamed; and _ thick, 
blinding smoke enveloped us. 

There was a deafening crash and 
something hot and sharp tore thru my 
shoulder. I sank to my knees, quiver- 
ing in every muscle. My rider fell to 
the ground and lay in a bleeding heap 
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at my side. I strug- 
gled to my feet and 
staggered on. My 
shoulder pained and 
the hot blood ran in 
a thickening stream 
down my legs and 
fell in splashes to 
the ground. I was 
frightened —I could 
not understand what 
it all meant. What 
could it be—this 
hades—into which 
we had gone so eag- 
erly, so unsuspect- 
ingly? 

Dazed and blinded 
with smoke I stag- 
gered on. The pain 
in my shoulder was 
growing more severe. 
At times, I felt I 
must drop to the 
ground, but some- 
thing—some strange, 
impelling force— 
kept pushing me on 
and on. Once I stum- 
bled and fell, but I 
was up again in an 
instant and moving 
always that 

Something kept driv- 
ing me forward. The roar of the guns 
was maddening. Oh, where was I— 
where was home? 

I stumbled against something and 
jerked myself up just in time to keep 
from stepping on a man. I put out my 
nose and touched him. Something about 
him seemed familiar and I whinnied. 
He stirred, and raising a feeble hand, 
touched my face and then, I knew—the 
man was Ned. Nothing mattered now— 
everything would soon be all right. I 
had found Ned. After all these months 
of waiting and longing I had found him. 
I threw up my head and neighed in my 
great joy and he opened his eyes wide 
and, raising himself upon one elbow, 
looked up at me. 

“Oh, God!” he cried. “It’s Prince— 
Prinee, and he’s wounded. Oh, the 
brutes, the dirty, wicked brutes!” 

He held my face between his two 
hands and sobbed like a little child. 

It made me feel dreadful to hear Ned 
sob like that. I wanted to tell him 
that it didn’t matter—that it didn’t 
really hurt much, now that I had found 
him. 

Slowly Ned’s hands fell from my face 
and he lay very still for several min- 
utes, then he spoke again. 

“Tt’s been so long—so long,” he 
moaned, “but the boys are coming— 
they’re coming with the old bus and 
then I’ll be all right, soon—but it’s been 
so long—and I’m bleeding so—why 
don’t they hurry?” 

It seemed a long time that I stood 
there, my nose resting against Ned’s 
cheek. He would lie very still and I 
would think him asleep, then he would 
rouse and look straight into my eyes. 
It was awful standing there; the din 
and noise was terrific. I felt some- 
times as if I must run away. If I could 
have left Ned I felt sure I could have 
found a way out of the smoke and con- 
fusion, but, no matter what happened, I 
would not leave him. 

After a time Ned opened his eyes and 
looked at me again. “Prince!” he said. 
And I thought I detected a note of 
eagerness in his voice. “Can you kneel, 
Prince, can you kneel? If you remem- 
ber how and can kneel with that hor- 
rible shoulder, I believe I can drag my- 
self onto your back and, somehow, we 
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‘an find a way out of this.” And then 
he looked right into my eyes and said: 
“Kneel! Prince, kneel!” 

For a moment I forgot where I was— 
forgot the pain in my shoulder; I could 
see the old barn back home and the 
corral with its wooden gate; and Dear- 
est that used to sit so gracefully upon 
my back when I would kneel; I could 
hear Ned say: “Fine, old boy, you’re 
a regular show horse!” And before I 
realized it I was down on my knees and 
Ned—poor Ned—had one arm around 
my neck and was trying to drag his 
bruised, broken body across my back. 

It took Ned a long while to get onto 
my back and when this was finally ac- 
complished he lay quite still for some 
time, too exhausted to speak. Presently 
he said, scarcely above a whisper: “Up! 
boy, up!” 

Twice I made the attempt to rise be- 
fore I could do so. Hot knives seemed 
stabbing at my shoulder and my knees 
shook. Ned groaned once or twice, but 
after that he made no sound. 

After ages, it seemed, I found myself 
out of the turmoil and someone was 
lifting Ned from my back. They car- 
ried him to a spot near by and laid him 
down upon the ground. A girl, wear- 
ing a cap with a bright, red cross on it, 
‘ame swiftly up and bent over him. I 
saw her sway and clutch at her throat; 
then she straightened like a soldier and 
began cutting away his blood-soaked 
garments. 

After she had done what she could 
for Ned, she started over to where I 
was standing. I saw her stop suddenly, 
brush her hand across her eyes. “Sure- 
ly it is Prince!” she cried. 

As she came closer I knew she was 
Dearest—Dearest with the gold hair 
and eyes like summer skies—but Dear- 
est had reached me now, and I couldn’t 
see her eyes, for she had hidden her 
face against my neck and was crying in 
a broken, sobbing voice, “Prince! 
E'rince.” 

And so we three found each other— 
Somewhere in France. 











THEY SPEAK FOR GOD 
SPRING FLOWERS 
The sight of your beauty 
Challenges me so; 
You dear little snowdrop, 
Down in the snow. 
When I look at you there, 
My heart, you know, 
Comprehends your story: 


“I love you so.” 


God loves us and gives us 
Beautiful things, 

That we may see through them 
“Father,” who reigns. 

They call to His children 
(Spiritual Beings) ; 

They woo us, and win us, 
These heavenly things. 


THE SONG BIRDS 
The birds have come back 
With their compelling song; 
I hear, and my heart it sings too! 
They surely have come 
With a message from God 
Or my heart, it would not this do. 


Mary E. Kincaip Bowman. 























Nature Study Above Timber-Line 


Mrs. M. E. Soth 


I lived on Pike’s Peak for four sum- 
mers, from April to November, only go- 
ing down two or three times in all those 
months. I saw Halley’s Comet from 
a boulder 14,000 feet above the brine, 
and the only rainbow I ever saw at 
night spanned a mountain gorge of 15,- 
000 feet altitude. 

“Gorgeous sunrise,” “golden noon” and 
“flaming sunset;” yes, sometimes, and 
“silver moonlight,” too, but never 
“twinkling” starlight. Often it was 
snowy sunrise, windy noon and frosty 
sunset, but I stuck thru all sorts of 
weather and proved that all the high 
altitude yarns I ever heard were fakes 
devised in the lowland for the bene- 
fit of the tourists. Yet, I can tell just 
as weird and wonderful tales out of my 
own experiences. They get what they’re 
looking for, because they’re looking for 
it, but it’s a pity that so few of them 
can comprehend what they are not get- 
ting. 

The occasion of my going was to cook 
for section men; the reason was to 
study the plant life. I soon mastered 
the problem of cooking under the low- 
ered pressure and could turn out food 
equal to that cooked anywhere else; 
indeed, some things were better, for the 
longer cooking at a lower temperature. 

As for the plants, I have in my col- 
lection a specimen of every species that 
grows above timber-line on Pike’s Peak. 
I will guarantee that I can name at 
sight, without reference to anything, 
nine out of every ten plants that grow 
above timber-line on any mountain in 
Northern Colorado, and I'll tell you the 
genuic name of the tenth. 

I learned to guess pretty well what 
weather to expect by watching whether 
the cloud-forming air currents were 
passing up or down, and observing the 
electrical conditions of the air. 

All the animals and birds were my 
acquaintances. I learned what plants 
were best liked by “Little Chief,” the 
haymaker; I knew where “Peep,” the 
pipit, hid her nest, and watched (thru 
field glasses) “Croak,” the raven teach 
her young ones how to fly. I knew a 
jutting rock where Grandpa Big Horn 
liked to stand to reconnoiter, and a 
sheltered cove down from the summit 
where his people stayed in times of 
storm in the autumn. Mice, rats, mar- 
mots, magpies, camp robbers and all the 
rest were familiar friends. 

I know where the earliest forget-me- 
nots bloom, in little grassy hollows on 
northern slopes of Pike’s Peak, where 
they are moistened by the melting snows 
but protected from the chilling, drying 


Tho people have been reading for cen- 
turies the scriptural injunction found in 
the Book of Proverbs, chapter VI, verses 
6-8, few have taken this passage lit- 
erally. One hundred years of study, 
says Professor Wasmann, who himself 
has made a life study of the ant, has 
disclosed the fact that we can take this 
scriptural reference literally. 

We now know that there are more 
than 5,000 species and subspecies, living 


southwest winds. I know where the 
cinquefoil blooms in November, on little 
ledges overhung by sun-warmed crags. 

I planted seeds of cultivated plants 
up there in various locations, just to 
see how they would behave. They all 
came up. Those in exposed situations 
grew only the second leaf and stood 
stock still till frost killed them in late 
August. Those in moist, sheltered hol- 
lows advanced farther in growth, but 
none matured sufficiently to be of any 
use. 

A conquered, denatured peak? Rath- 
er, I think, a submissive one. Ill ad- 
mit that Nature has abandoned the line 








NATURE'S CUP. 


Nature is mythical and _ mystical 
always, and works with a _ license 
and extravagance of genius. She has 
luxurious and florid style as well as art. 
Having a Pilgrim's Cup to make, she 
gives to the whole—stem, bowl, handle, 
and nose—some fantastic shape, as if it 
were to be the car of some famulous 
marine Deity, a Nereous or Triton. 


Henry Davip THOREAU. 




















of the railroad and trails in disgust. 
The chattering, idle-pated throng of 
summer visitors never gets within sight 
of the true Nature of the mountains. 
But she still throbs round the crags and 
rock fields and lurks in the glacial 
sinks and ice-torn gashes of the more 
inaccessable portions of the mountains. 
I would not be surprised if she yet rose 
in her might and destroyed the whole 
structure with which Man flatters him- 
self that he has shackled her. 

3ut one must go alone or with only 
some sympathetic comrade to receive 
the revelation. One must also with- 
stand a period of probation. If snow 
does not discourage, nor wind drive 
downward; if fog and cloud are only 
things to marvel at and study; if isola- 
tion from humanity and unmitigated 
Nature do not terrify, and if the thin 
air only stimulates and the qualities of 
vision up there only invite enthusiastic 
exploration, then the mountain will re- 
veal to you the enchantments of its 
sunswept meadows, the lures that lurk 
in the purple shadows of its precipices 
and the music that swells thru the cur- 
rent of its gales. 

The wind still bellows like a ram- 
pant banshee thru the channels of the 
rocks. I followed that blood-curdling 


Mr. Ant 


B. O. Baker 


and fossil, or petrified. The ant colony 
sometimes comprises one or more gen- 
erations, generally headed by the tribal 
mother, together with the worker ants. 
The worker ants are again divided into 
the real workers and the soldiers; the 
soldier ants being distinguished from 
the workers by their large heads or 
mandibles. The same condition has al- 
ways existed among human beings from 
time immemorial, with the exception 


noise one day till I solved the mystery 
of its origin, with no companion but 
my dependable Luger. Yes, it’s a little 
heavy to carry, especially if one takes 
kodak and field glasses, too, but it is fool- 
proof and accident-proof and the woman 
behind it is safe from marauder. Tho 
the only thing I ever saw in all the 
months I scoured the peak alone, to 
need protection from belonged to the 
“venus homo.” 

Splashing, pelting Spring, all Nature 
hustling and working overtime, pulsat- 
ing Summer, overflowing with the glory 
of a perfect work, quiet, relaxedAutumn 
waiting for oblivion, were all alike in- 
teresting. Time never hung idly, I was 
never lonely. I had perfect health. I 
worked out explanations of some phe- 
nomena that satisfied myself at least; 
others I could only guess at; some de- 
fied me altogether and I could only mar- 
vel while I observed and wondered. For 
instance, the flies. They are everywhere 
on the tops of all the spurs, as well as 
the summit. I think that the first ones 
come up on ascending currents of warm 
air in early summer and then they 
breed and live on the decaying vegeta- 
tion and the droppings of birds and ani- 
mals. 

I love the high mountains. Con- 
demned to dwell for a time in these 
peopled lowlands by the exigencies of 
raising a family, I pity the people who 
refer to 6,000 or 8,000 feet as “too high 
for me.” I’m going back to 12,000 or 
13,000 feet in these Idaho mountains 
some day—not for a day or a_ week, 
but a summer at least, longer than that, 
if I can manage it. 

I found the enclosed lines in Mrs. 
Henshaw’s book on “Mountain Wild 
Flowers.” I never have known the au- 
thor’s name, but nothing anywhere de- 
seribes so well to me the emotions of 
a soul alone above timber-line: 

Behind me lay the forests hushed with sleep; 
Above me in its granite majesty, 

Sphinz-like, the peak thro’ silent centuries 

Met the eternal question of the sky. 

Victor at last—throned on the cragged height— 
I scan the green steeps of the mountain side 
Where late I toiled. The forest lands stretch wide, 
And in deep valleys farms gleam far and white, 
Vistas of distance break upon my sight ; 

The peopled plain ereeps to the sky’s blue rim 
Where new peaks gather substanceless and dim, 
As half remembered dreams at noontime light. 


Between two silences my soul floats still 

As any white cloud in this sunny air ; 

No sound of living breaks upon my ear, 

No strain of thought—mno restless human will— 
Only the virgin quiet, everywhere— 

Earth never seemed so far, or heaven so near. 
In the awed silence of this dim high place 

One keeping vigil might not fear, indeed. 

If it befell him as that man of old, 

Who in the mountain met God face to face. 


that we now have more soldiers than 
the world has ever known before. The 
worker ants vary in size, some of the 
larger ones being nearly twice the size 
of the smaller ones. 

Social equality does not exist among 
ants any more than it does among peo- 
ple. The amazon ant of North America 
does not believe that all ants are equal, 
hence it enforces slavery, and compels 
other ants to work for it, and also feed 




















it from their own mouths. There are 
many other ants that have slaves, and 
these Slaves are procured by raids on 
neighboring colonies where they secure 
pupae, or young, from the nests of the 
slave species, and these pupae are raised 
as auxiliary ants. 

In hunting and warfare the ant is a 
worthy fighter. Some ants spend their 
time hunting, and leave the work of 
cultivating plant lice to their slaves, 
thus imitating some of our millionaire 
sportsmen. Some of the hunting ants 
do not see very well, but they overcome 
this difficulty by the sense of touch and 
their ability to smell out their prey. 
Other ants, called driver ants, some- 
times go in great armies above ground. 
These armies are sometimes foraging 
armies seeking food only, while other 
armies are emigrating armies. The 
hunting ant makes use of protective col- 
oration, as do our camouflage artists in 
the war zone, the darker colored ants 
hunting above ground and the lighter 
colored ants under ground. The amazon 
is a brilliant warrior, and has followed 
the art of war so long that its mandi- 
bles are only suited for warfare and 
are wholly unsuited to domestic occupa- 
tions. Persons interested in mortal com- 
bat can get all of the entertainment 
they desire by placing a large black ant 
and a large red ant together in a glass 
jar or bottle, and then watch the battle 
which sometimes rages for hours, and 
always ending with one of the victims 
dead. 

Ants are prone to visit one another 
as do people, and their reception some- 
times resembles that accorded people. 
Some of the guests are treated cordially, 
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while the reception to others is cool. 
The true ant guest is cared for on ac- 
count of certain exudations which the 
host licks from its guest, and therefore 
the reception of such guests is not alto- 
gether unselfish. This exudation is not 
a food, but more of a stimulant. and 
corresponds to the coffee and tea drink- 
ing habit among people. In the ant 
world the guest furnishes the refresh- 
ments, while among people this is re- 


versed. There is a beetle that is the 
guest of the ant, and this beetle is 


licked by its host, fed regularly from 


the host’s mouth, and the larvae, or 
young, of these beetles are reared by 
the ants like their own brood. The 


beetle repays this kindness by eating 
the eggs and young larvae of its host. 
While people in civilized countries do 
not practice cannibalism, yet we find 
every day those who are ungrateful to 
those who have entertained them as a 
guest. 

The ant uses much ingenuity in pro- 
curing its food, and some of them keep 
“cattle” in the form of plant lice and 
seale insects, which the ants “milk” by 
stroking with the antennae, or feelers. 
Other ants collect their food supply in 
the harvest season and store it away in 
the granaries of their nests for the win- 


ter. These harvester ants are found in 
almost every part of the world, and 
among other places in Palestine, and 


therefore, bear out the scriptural ref- 
erence above given. Another kind of 
ant works up different kinds of seed 
into ant bread, thus demonstrating that 


our modern bakeries were not first on 
the ground. Ants do not only gather 


food, but there is a species that culti- 
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vates a fungus garden, and the gar- 
dener is the queen, who starts her gar- 
den after her marriage flight and the 
founding of a new colony. 


In building its home the ant is no 
sluggard. Some live in the ground, 


some cut a hole in solid wood, bark or 


trees, logs and limbs, some suspend 
their homes from trees, and some con- 
struct a web nest. The large red ant 


found in a great portion of the United 
States constructs an underground home, 
having many passage ways and places 
for storing supplies. The main en- 
trance to this dwelling will be found on 
the east side of the hill and near the 
top where the morning sun first strikes 
the hill, because the ant is an early 
riser. The large red ant is a strict fol- 
lower of the motto: “Early to bed and 
early to rise.” This opening on the 
east side of the hill is also useful to the 
traveler in a prairie country on cloudy 
days, because he can tell at a glance 
which direction is east. If you have a 
red ant hill in your yard watch Mr. Ant 


close the doors to his house when a 
rain storm begins. The ant that con- 
structs a web nest furnishes an exam- 


ple of a spinning process. The worker 
ants grasp the larva and employ it as 
a weaver’s shuttle. They conduct the 
mouth of the larva, from which the 
spinning substance is taken, from one 
leaf margin to another, and thus weave 
their nest. In this way the young pay 
for their upkeep, which is said not to 
be the case among the human species. 

Truly it may be said: “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways 
and be wise.” 


A Canoe Trip in Florida 


Tubb the Second—Registered—length over all, 


Warren B. Bullock 


12 feet; 


inches; displacement, two men and their grub stake. 


Pedigree: 


daughter of Bark Canoe; Bark Canoe, daughter of Indian Prince. 











However, Tubb the Second 
can be considered a fit de- 
scendant of the F. F. V.’s of 
the boat family, and has 
proved herself a _ thorobred 
during a cruise of the Okla- 
waha River in the recent cold 
snap. 

The winter cruising season 
along the Silver Springs run 
and the Oklawaha River from 
Ocala to Palatka was opened 
by Tubb the Second and two 
adventurers, who ventured on 
an exploration of the Florida 
Frigid zone at a time when 
the weather was the coldest 
in two decades. And it was 
a new experience for the 
Northerner who accompanied 
a Floridian on the exploring 
trip, and the formal opening 








OCKLAWAHA RIVER, FLORIDA. 


There is in the above pedigree of Tubb 
the Second an intermixture of white 
men’s ideas, Bark Canoe being the 
daughter of Indian Prince and Neces- 
sity, the Canvas Canoe, being the daugh- 
ter of Bark Canoe and Paleface Inven- 


tion. 





of the navigation season of 
1919, to find fast water in 
Florida. 

se it known that in the 


North, where they have waterfalls and 


rapids, and rushing torrents in their 
many rivers and streams, there is an 


opinion that Florida’s lakes and rivers 
are mere bayous, a foot or so, no more, 
above sea level, and that the waters 
are sluggish. 


beam, 4 feet; 





draft, 3 


Sired by Wash Tubb, dammed (spelling guaranteed) by Canvas Canoe, 


To the surprise of the Northern ad- 
venturer, the Oklawaha and its big Sil- 
ver Spring branch provided water as 
fast, tho not so shallow, as the famous 
Northern canoe waters; running rapids 
so deep that there was no rock to be 
encountered, to rip the canvas craft, or 
even slightly puncture its frail hull, and 
running these rapids in a frail folding 
canvas boat was a new experience for 
the Northerner who bragged of knowl- 
edge of,canvas boats and their ways. 

A birch bark canoe, and its descend- 
ont, the canvas white man’s copy, is as 


fickle as—shall one say—a _ beautiful 
woman. One moment you and the canoe 
are the best of friends, the next in- 


stant you are gasping for breath, jilted 
into the river, while the canoe, like 
beautiful woman, is promising to be a 
sister to you forever. 

Tubb the Second, as the canvas fold- 
ing boat was affectionately named, 
from its wide beam and short length, 
was not as fickle as a woman, but as 
frail as an eggshell, but responding in- 
stantly to a twist of the paddle. And 
only such a boat, light, and speedy, 
could have accomplished by man power, 
sixty miles of river in two and a half 
days of easy paddling. 

Unfolded from a roll four feet long, 
and eighteen inches in diameter, Tubb 
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turn, the story goes, the 
youth went boating with a 
party of guests at his plan- 
tation home. Suddenly, half 
a hundred feet below in the 
swirling water, he saw the 
form of his beloved, natural 
as tho asleep. With a cry 
of love he leaped into the 
huge spring. The earth be- 
low the waters was seen to 
open up and receive both 
their bodies into a_ bridal 
chamber which became their 
grave. And this spring is now 
known as the Bridal Cham- 
ber. 

But to return to the canoe 
trip—the real reason for 
writing this story. To log a 
canoe trip is usually the 
same story, retold in differ- 
ent words from those of any 
other traveler. But to canoe 
the Oklawaha is an entirely 


different story from riding 
the rapids of the North, 


from twisting a canoe thru 
between rocks in the white 








A BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA CANOEING WATER. 


the Second was launched at Silver 
Springs. But before the exploration 
trip in the canvas boat was started, the 
Northerner was given a view of the 
wonderful springs thru Ed Carmichael’s 
glass-bottomed boats. 

All Florida knows of the wonderful 
colorings, the magic current swirlings 
of the crystal waters of Silver Springs, 
but the Northerners can hardly be per- 
suaded that in the heart of Florida are 
cold water bubblings which rival or ex- 
cel the strange spouting geyser wonders 
of the Yellowstone. Water so clear 
that the tiniest of fish can be studied 
at a depth of sixty or eighty feet is un- 
dreamed of in the North where the na- 
tives think they have a monopoly on 
canoe touring. And as the glass-bot- 


tomed boat moved from spring to 
spring, floated over the Bridal Suite 


Springs, and the others of the chain, a 
new vision of Florida’s natural beauty 
was unfolded. 

Down thru the depths the eye pierces 
to view the slightest shade of coloring 
on the rocks or sand of the river bot- 
tom. Instead of dimming the vision, 
the water, like a erystal lens, brings out 
in more distinct form, the beauties of 
the coloring and formation, as well as 
the richness of the vegetable and ani- 
mal life displayed. 

Here is a fragment of some _ prehis- 
torie creature, the backbone of an ani- 
mal with its vertebrae of a foot in 
thickness, some reptile which perished 
under the waters, and left its bones to 
petrify in the sight of visitors to the 
wonder waters. 

The story of the Bridal Chamber is 
one of the typical legends of the springs 
region, handed down from the days of 
Seminole occupation and the arrival of 
the first white settlers. It is a story 
of the whites, but with a touch of sen- 
timent that recalls the Indian tradition. 
The legend runs that a maiden of ob- 
scure family was loved by the son of a 
wealthy planter. The boy was _ sent 
away by his parents that he might for- 
get her. The girl gave up hopes of 
wedding him when they explained how 
a marriage beneath him would ruin the 
son’s future and both their lives. Later, 
when she heard that he was coming 
home to marry her in spite of his par- 
ents’ objections, the girl ended her life 
in the bubbling spring. After his re- 


foaming water of Northern 
rivers. A current of five 
miles an hour, or nearly that, 
pushes down the Oklawaha, impelled to- 
ward the sea not by the height of the 
river’s source, but by the great volume 
of water pouring from the Silver 

















RESULT OF AN HOUR OF BASS FISHING. 


Springs, a total, they say, of over 
twenty million gallons an hour. 

That speed of current in part ex- 
plains how it was possible with a+start 
as late as 9 o’clock in the morning, to 
accomplish a stunt of twenty miles be- 
fore 4:30 p. m., when camp was made. 
Even in the frigid weather of the last 
three days of 1917, in Florida it was 
possible to keep warm—listen to this, 
you frosty blooded ones, who have been 
complaining of Florida’s winter—with 
two blankets, a paraffined light tent, 
and a poncho, which were all that was 
necessary to keep the explorers of the 
Oklawaha warm on a night when there 
was snow, real Northern snow, in the 
air, and a crust of ice on the water 
bucket in the morning. 

In a river alive with bass, it was a 
“cinch” to get half a dozen bass, enough 
for two husky feeds of hungry canoeists, 
and a well-picked spot for a cast of 
simple pork rind for bait was enough to 
bring in a fish at the first cast of the 
day. 

With the air frosty around the fire, 
the pungent pine smoke following the 
cook around the fire, all formed part of 
the punch which made supper the first 
night a repast delicious. The second 
day was a rush to the mouth of the 
river. With the latter end of the day’s 
paddle thru country so rough that there 
was no place for a camp, twenty-eight 
miles were covered in six hours of 
paddling, before a chance was found to 
camp under an old wooden shelter, at 
Eureka, forty-eight miles from Silver 
Springs. And the third day was a loaf, 
waiting for the arrival of the Wekiwa, 
a river “benzine boat” of passenger 
type, en route on her first trip to Pal- 
atka. A dozen more miles, making an 
even sixty for the tourists, were reeled 
off by the frail cratt, Tubb the Second, 
before Iola was reached, as a rendez- 
vous for the meeting with the daylight 
river boat for the St. Johns. 

And the third day brought the shoot- 
ing. There were birds, and more fish, 
but with a paddling trip against tiie, 
it was useless to try for the bear, tur- 
key or deer, with which the country of 
the Oklawaha abounds. To see the 
country was enough for the first trip in 
Central Florida of the two adventurers. 
Seventy-five miles of travel in the 
power boat ended the trip of Tubb the 
Second, daughter of Wash Tubb and 
Canvas Canoe. While the motor boat 
plunged around the curves of the Okla- 
waha, Tubb the Second was again con- 
verted from a boat with capacity of 
two and grub, to a round roll, carried 
to the train for Jacksonville on the 
shoulder of a husky porter. 
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STREET SCENE AT SEWARD, ALASKA, THE OUTFITTING POINT FOR HUNTING IN 


THE KENAI PENINSULA COUNTRY. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY C. T. SUMMERSON. 
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(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 





Back in the days of childhood, you 
will remember, Mama and Papa and 
all other story tellers who were, by 


your standards, adjudged competent and 
able to tell a proper story, always be- 
gan with the old reliable, “Once upon 
a time there was,” ete. 

So therefore, “Once upon a time,” I 
sat waiting for a train in a place that 
looked, to the casual observer, to be 
the exact center of desolation. 

It was a little depot, squatted down be- 
tween the main line and a looped “sid- 
ing” that was built to accommodate the 
loading of cattle from the stock pens 
only pistol shot away. 

Just a stone’s throw to the south was 
the dry, wind-swept, sandy bed of the 
Platte River, the longest, dryest, most 
uninteresting river that I know—and I 
know a lot of rivers, first and last. 

The station had a name, but I’ve for- 
sotten what it was and it has vanished 
long ago, for it was called into being 
in the old cow days and disappeared 
with them. 

Today there is nothing there but the 
twin rails of the Union Pacific that 
come out of the lodge of the rising sun 
and run westward, as. straight as 
Straight, to the far edge of the world 
where the sun goes down, for the val- 
ley of the Platte is wide and shallow 
and level as a barn floor—and straight, 
for miles and miles uncounted. 

This valley is the old East-and-West 
highway for traveling Indians between 
the Missouri River and the “Shining 
Mountains” (Rockies) of pre-white-man 
days and it was a water-grade route for 
shifting herds of wild animals as well— 
this I know for I have followed the 
deep-worn trails for miles on end my- 
self, dreaming of the gone-before days. 

Did you know, in passing, that this 
Same Platte River in Nebraska is the 
only river in the United States (and pos- 
sibly in the world) where you can stand 
on a bridge, at high or medium stage 
of water, and look straight away, both 
up and down stream, from that bridge 
te the horizon where water and sky 
meet? 

It is a fact; in many places in Ne- 
braska this river comes up over the 
western edge of the world and flows 
Straight to the eastern sky, making a 
river with “a skyline at either end” so 
far as one can see. A queer sensation 
it produces to look at it, too. 

And in the spring, when the snow 
goes off the plains, there is here in 
this river channel, a hurrying yellow 
flood, deep enough to float a good-sized 
battleship and from five to twenty 
miles wide, rushing out of the West and 
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into the East—and smelling like mari- 
golds. 

Two or four weeks later one must 
dig a hole in the dry, sandy river bed 
to get water to give his mule team if 
they drink at all! 

That’s the Platte. 

It was by the side of this dry, sum- 
mer-time streak of sand that I found 
myself “once upon a time’’—just my- 
self, a taciturn station agent and a tre- 
mendous emptiness like a vast inverted 
bowl over a brooding, waiting silence; 
surely a place where the ordinary per- 
son could annex a beautiful case of 
“blues,” you'll say. And mostly you’d 
be right. 

Into the picture came a man and a 
voman, via buckboard, driven by a 
ranch hand from beyond the far rim of 


the valley, who put them down, to- 
gether with handbaggage, and then 
serenely drove away into the silence 


from whence he came. 

Like me, the new people were ranch 
visitors bound back to civilization via 
the “U. P.”—the then only railroad that 
bored into the mystery of ‘West-of-the- 
River,” as we called the vague, un- 
settled West. 

According to schedule the eastbound 
train should come rumbling down out 
of the west within an hour—but fate 
had arranged a loose fishplate with 
eomplications some miles beyond our 
horizon, so the train turned south there 
and proceeded a short distance past the 
fishplate which was not down on the 
books. 

Whereat “S. O. S.” signals went up 
and down the wires for wrecking crews 
and other railroad necessities and so 
we learned that we were marooned for 
an indefinite time with nothing to do, 
to see, to eat, drink or be merry with 
to any extent visible to the naked eye 
and we had all the time in the world 
ahead of us. 

My Indian friends have a saying that 
runs, “There is another day.” It’s a 
pretty wholesome sort of a religion to 
have in a ease like this, for it makes 
for patience. I said it over several 
times within the next little while—and 
I got along. 





The man and the woman began to 
quarrel with destiny; figurately they 


damned the railroad management—and 
the man was even more emphatic—he 
made no bones of damning the whole 
“U. P.” I strolled down to the river 
bank. 

Within eye reach, down stream, was 
the gleam of a narrow strip of water 
under the bank. 

Up stream, at the edge of eyesight, 


was another patch of blue under the 
steep cut of bluff bank some ten feet 
high—water-hole again. 

I thought I knew what those water- 
holes meant, for I’d had experience with 
this and many other dry Western rivers 
before. 

I strolled down to the water-hole first 
noticed and I scanned the surface close- 
ly. I captured a yellow grasshopper 
and cast him upon the yellow water. 

A small swirl appeared; the insect 
vanished; a large swirl boiled up from 
the murky depths after the first and 





the water was still. 

I looked into the pocket of a certain 
emergency pocketbook that I always 
carried in those days; it contained 


waxed ends, an awl or two, needles 


ditto, some pack thread, a lump of bees- 
wax, a few pins, some bits of string, 
wire and buckskin; and in this one 


particular pocket—half a dozen assort- 
ed fishhooks. 

I went back to the little depot—the 
man traveler was talkatively peeved; 
he began a conversation with me by 
damning the railroad anew. 

He compared the “U. P.”—our 
U. P. road that every Western man 
knew would take one West and bring 
him back again if he’d just be patient 
and not hurry—with railroads that he 
was familiar with back East; the U. P. 
suffered by contrast. 


old 


do hours 


There was nothing to and 
and hours to do it in. 

“Bring the lady, Mister, and let’s 
stroll down to the river bank,” said L. 


“We done so”’—(Mark Twain used it 
first !). 

I pulled out a pocket magnifying 
glass and picked up a handful of sand. 

“Mister,” said I, “you rail at fate; 
you are lonesome; you your fel- 
lows; you are in the middle of a situa- 
tion you do not like. 

‘Botanists tell us that a weed is mere- 
ly a plant outside of its proper environ- 
ments, therefore you seem to me to be 
a weed. 

“In my hand here I hold the riches 
of the Indies—the history of a world— 
a record of all the ages since this con- 
tinent came up from the ocean deeps— 
possibly more. 


miss 


“If you are lonely I will entertain 
you, sitting here in the good sunshine 


of this alkali desert that you condemn 
so heartily—and hastily—and then when 
you grow hungry I promise to feed you 
—to give you as good a fish dinner as 
you can get in the world—if you care 


for fresh fish; and I mean fresh fish, 
Brother, not cold storage, canned or 
iced, but the genuine, blown-in-the- 
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bottle, yard-wide, real wool, article, 
fresh from the water and into the pan 
while they still ‘flop’ if you like them 
so.” 

I think he thought I was crazy. He 
was from the East and either too polite 
or too afraid to say so—(I wore a Stet- 
son, aS usual, and a six gun—as I us- 
vally did not, merely having forgotten 
to dump it in my war bag when I got 
off the ranch buckboard at the depot). 

“Behold!” said I. “Here is a handful 
of river sand—the magic key to a uni- 
verse of knowledge.” 

I spread it on a sheet of paper torn 
from an old letter in my pocket. 

The winds were kind and did 
rush out to overset our paper. 

I trained the glass upon my small pile 
of sand and spread it slowly out as I 
looked, 

“Listen, Brother,” said I. ‘Here is, 
within my glass, a boulder of red gran- 
ite, a bit of porphyry, some diorite, mica, 
limestone, a small ruby, a crystal of 
iron, a fragment of red-burnt clay, a bit 
of yellow clay, some lignite, a flat flake 
of gypsum, a bit of opal, a lump of gar- 
net, a bit of horn, a flake of bone, some 
vegetable matter, fragments of in- 
sects 

“Wait a 
entist?” 

“No, I’m an American with an 
ordinary set of working brains and two 
good eyes which, praise God, I use to 
the best advantage that I can wherever 
I may happen to be.” 

“How the —— how do you know you 
have all of those things you mention in 
that spoonful of sand?” (He was a bit 
peeved over it—here was something to 
quarrel with and he had a grouch to 
get rid of.) 

“Because I know every one of the 
things I’ve mentioned, my friend, from 
contact with them and it is only the 
visible, tangible, solid things that I see 
here that I have mentioned. I’ve said 
nothing about the backbone-of-the-world 
below the western horizon yonder that 
is built up of all these rocks and a thou- 
sand—yea, a thousand thousand more! 
I’ve said nothing of the Badlands that 
hold the lignite coal now and that were 
once the bottom of a_ vapor-ladened, 
tropic sea where great scaled monsters 


not 


moment—are you a_ S¢i- 


pir’: 


sported among treeferns, house-high, 
and thick trunked as your body, and 


overrun with creepers and jungle growth 
until it was a steaming mass of vegeta- 
tion such as no spot on the globe knows 
now, 

“ve not mentioned the fishes that 
lived and died there in the warm waters 
and left their bodies in the present 
chalk beds of Wyoming—just below the 
western horizon yonder. 

“lve not told you of the white blan- 


ket of snows that the mountains cover 
their shoulders with—snows that melt 
in the sun and freeze under the stars 
to wedge the rocks apart again and 
again until they fall into the rushing 
torrents that mother this dry river, 
there to be ground up in the mills of 
the Gods—finer and finer and washed 
down, down, down until I hold them 


here in my hand—sand now, a thousand 
miles from where the rocks were born. 
“lve not mentioned the unguessed 
millions of years it has taken for these 
sand grains to travel their slow journey 
down the water path from their fire- 
born mountain peaks to this dry river 
bed that holds a rushing current for 
two weeks or so each freshet time. 
“Have I pictured the herds that water 
along this stream path-way-of-the-ever- 
moving-sands? The unnumbered buf- 
falo that cross from south to north and 
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back again—twice each year in their 
migrations? The antelope, ghostlike, 
nimble, swift—in bands of hundreds 


and of thousands—yes, even to twenty 
thousand in one bunch as late as ’80 on 
the Laramie Plains; did I mention 
them? The cattle? Wild horses? And 
higher up, where the head streams flow, 
the blacktail eand whitetail deer, the 
elk, the mountain sheep, the solemn 
mountain goats, the black and grizzly 
bears—did I mention these? 

“And all along the way—red men, 
white men; ages and ages of stone clubs 
and bronze skins—then a few fleeting 
years of white men astride horses from 
Spain—then this railroad. 

“Horses from Spain! And America 
the cradle and birthplace of the little, 
three-toed eohippus, ancestor of all the 
horses of the world, long before Europe 
ever knew the horse at all! Did I men- 


tion these? 

“Did 1 tell you of the fishes that 
swim where this river is born? Fine 
black-spotted trout—royal natives’ in 
their Rocky Mountain homes—did I 
mention them‘?—or the forests. that 
shade their crystal streams up where 
this river is born? Or the birds that 
dwell there? 

“Brother, it seems to me that one 
handful of Platte River sand contains 


the story of all the ages past, back to 
the beginning of time—we have only to 
look at the signs and use our brains. 
“We may dream dreams or puzzle our 
brains about the world in the process of 
building ; we may visit the old-time seas 
and hunt, in our minds, with the ape- 
men who slew the mastodon and were 
in turn cheerfully eaten by the saber- 
toother tiger; we may live in the lodges 


of red men dead aeons agone. 
“If we wish we may follow in the 
reek of white dust behind the moving 


buffalo herds or, if we like it best, we 
can study the crystallization schemes 
of jewel stones for my lady’s necklace. 

“Verily, Brother, there is much in a 
handful of Platte River sand (or any 
other sand), it seems to me; why, then, 
should one fret and bewail his lot if 
the U. P. train be late an hour or a 
day? 

“Is it not better to live life as it 
comes—one glorious day after another 
under the skies? 

“Shall we not sit in the sun and let 
the winds blow upon us and see the 
world and what is in it with our eyes, 
our fingers, our ears, nose and brain? Is 





it not better so, Brother? I think so.” 

And so the sun slid down the west. 
We talked of those things which were 
in the handful of sand, visioned by the 
signs aS we saw them, 

Presently, the sun hung only two 
hand breadths above the edge of the 
world at the west end of the dry river. 

I rigged a bit of line, a hook, a piece 
of lead snipped from the blunt nose of 
a Colt. 45 cartridge. 

I harvested half a dozen fat, yellow 
grasshoppers. I cut a_ slender pole 
from a willow brake behind a sandbar 
as I journeyed toward the water-hole, 
down stream under the bank. 

Here I cast my grasshoppers, fat, yel- 
low ones such as cling to the riverbank 
willows, into the depths. 

Shortly I heaved out a three-pound 
catfish—the “channel cat” of the West- 
ern rivers, left in this three-foot-deep 
water hole by the receding river and 
fed fresh water by seepage thru the 
sund—as good fish as the Lord ever 
gave man for his frying pan. 

I heaved out another—they were 
greedily hungry because of restricted 
environment. I used no science; I sim- 
ply caught fish until there was enough 
and plenty for four grown people. 

(I had learned this trick down on the 
Republican—another “sand river” far- 
ther south, full of water-holes, if one 
but looked, and these in turn, full of 
fishes out in the desert if one but knew 
the ropes.) 

So before the sun-glow went out of 
the sky at the west end of the dry 
river bed, we four, the station agent 
who had the stove, coal, grease, pans, 
salt and other ‘trimmin’s,’” the Eastern 
man and his wife, both grouched over a 
late train, and myself—a part of the 
West, contented because I was alive and 
the sun shone—we four feasted on fresh 
fish in the heart of the desert and made 
of it a holiday while we talked of the 


signs one may find in the shifting 
sands. 
We'd forgotten to be lonely in the 


midst of desolation, and we were happy 
and human—was it not better so? 

I thought that was the way the Gods 
ordained in the first place—nor have | 
changed my mind. 

About midnight our train rolled in 
and we got aboard. The Eastern man 
had in his pocket, tied in his handker- 
chief, a handful of Platte River sand— 
and I never saw him again. I wonder 
if he still sees it in the signs? 




















“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 
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Migratory Bird Treaty Act Up- 


held. 
HE duck-shooters of the country, 
who desire spring shooting, re- 
ceived a hard blow on June 4, when 


United States District Judge Jacob Trie- 
ber of the eastern district of Arkansas 
held that the migratory bird treaty and 
the act giving effect thereto are consti- 
tutional. 

A favorable decision from Judge Trie- 
ber is held by friends of the law to be 
second in importance only to a decision 
from the U. 8S. Supreme Court, in that 
he is the man who declared the original 
migratory bird law of 1913 to be uncon- 
stitutional. Also because the enemies 
of the law have pinned their faith to 
Judge Trieber. All of their briefs and 
arguments freely quote the former de- 
cision of the Arkansas jurist in attack- 
ing the present law. The judge in now 
holding the federal law valid also men- 
tions his former decision, and in doing 
so points out why it has no bearing 
whatever on the present case. 

On May 23, 1914, Judge Trieber held 
that the old law was invalid. The gov- 
ernment appealed from his decision and 
before the U. S. Supreme Court had 
passed upon the law, the treaty with 
Canada was ratified, and the migratory 
bird treaty act was passed, automat- 
ically repealing the old law. For this 
reason the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the first national migratory 
bird law was never settled by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The enemies of the law immediately 
made an organized attack on the new 
ineasure at Kansas City, Missouri, be- 
fore Judge Van Valkenburg, and while 
up to the time of going to press the 
decision has not been announced, we 
have little fear as to the outcome. Later 
they saw the opportunity for which they 
sought, and the same attorney who se- 
cured the former decision from Judge 
rrieber again appeared before him, but 
in this instance the Court held the law 
valid. 

Many of those opposing the statute 
have insisted their action was based 
wholly on a desire to see the matter 
settled for all time by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. The friends of the law 
are of the same mind. For this reason, 
while we have not been so informed, 
ve suppose of course an appeal was 
isked for and that by this time the case 

‘ Well on its way to a final settlement 
fore the highest tribunal in the land. 





Sport and National Security. 


Hi Bee shooting and fishing must not 
* be allowed to disappear, for direct- 

thereon rest not only the health and 
ippiness of thousands of our citizens, 
ut in a large measure, our national se- 
urity. No one doubts that as a nation 


we must always depend upon the vir- 
ility of our young manhood. 

Major-General Hugh L. Scott, that 
dean of American fighting men, strongly 
urges that both state and federal aid 
be given to every legitimate movement 
to make attractive and perpetuate our 
outdoor interests. Hunting and fishing 
he places in the front rank of outdoor 
sports, which he believes was one of 
the greatest factors in making it pos- 
sible for Uncle Sam to cross the seas 
with an army capable of standing the 
strain and acquitting themselves as our 
boys did. 

General Scott knows whereof he 
speaks. Retired under the age limit, 
his robust body and keen mind permit- 
ted him to spring back into the harness 
at his country’s call. He credits his fit- 
ness to the clean outdoor life he has 
led. How many of our boys, do you 
suppose, thanked their lucky stars that 
they knew how to handle a gun before 
they were ealled upon to shoulder a 
military rifle? How many looked back 
on past experiences and were glad they 
knew how to roll in a blanket and keep 
warm? Or that they could maneuver 
rough ground without wearing them- 
selves out? Build a serviceable open 
fire? Or a thousand other things known 
to the outdoor man that a soldier must 
do to keep himself fit? 

The most important thing to keep in 
mind is the sensible conserving of the 
game and fish we have now. No one 
section of the country must be allowed 
to overindulge its natural wish to take 
game or fish to its own detriment or 
to that of another section. Whether we 
perpetuate a species by artificial breed- 
ing and distribution, or by common- 
sense restrictive legislation, is not the 
point. The tact is that each and every 
American species must be saved and in- 
creased to numbers permitting at least 
some shooting. We cannot afford to 
delay or quibble over doing a thing that 
must be done. 

The incentive to go afield provided, 
some place to go must be furnished. 
The federal government, the states, as- 
sociations, or philanthropic individuals 
should set aside at once as many pub- 
lic hunting preserves as possible. This 
duty is the duty of the state, but the 
state is an abstract term. It is up to 
the citizens to start the ball rolling. 
Marshes are being drained and thickets 
cleared to provide more grain and inci- 
dentally more dollars to some individual. 
Now is the time to buy, while much ter- 
ritory can still be purchased at a small 
figure. Again, the question is not who 
shall provide, but the fact that some 
territory for public shooting and fish- 
ing must be provided. All interested 
should put their shoulders to the wheel 
and help. This does not mean simply 
the sportsman, but all Americans, who 
wish to see our nation composed of 
strong, healthy men, not only that they 


may be prepared for future military 
service, but that they may be better 
able to withstand the duties of a suc- 
cessful civil life. 

Publie sentiment must be moulded to 
this end and we all must help. 


Fifteen Thousand Deer Killed in 
Forty-five Days. 


MPLE evidence is at hand to show 

that at least 15,000 deer were killed 
in New York state during the season of 
1918. This is most remarkable. The 
average gunner, if asked to estimate 
the number killed, would not place his 
figures at anything like this number. 
To most men, 1,500 would seem exces- 
sive. It is well to bear in mind that 
at that time the buck law was in force 
and only male deer with antlers could 
be legally killed. If the breeding stock 
had to stand a greater strain than this 
next season, when does and fawns will 
be killed, what will be the effect? The 
chances are that the year following will 
be a disappointing one for the deer- 
hunter. 

New Jersey reports three hundred 
and sixty-five deer killed during the 
1918 season. This record is also re- 
markable, considering the limited area 
and the fact that the open 
only four days, one day a week for four 
weeks, and that only bucks may be 
killed. 


season is 


Changes in Game Commissioners. 


HANGES in game commissioner- 
ships during the past vear include 
the following: 

In Arizona, Joe V. Prochaska has suc- 
ceded as State Game Warden C. M. 
Willard, whose term of office expired 
January 1, 1919. In Delaware, J. Hall 
Anderson took the place of Chief War- 
den Captain John P. Le Fevre, who was 
called for war duty. 

The first ofthe year saw the appoint- 
ment of Richard Lieber, as Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries and Game of Indiana, 
to take the place of Eugene C. Shire- 


man, whose term had expired. G. A. 
Smith, the very efficient Oklahoma 
Game and Fish Warden, was also suc- 


ceeded at the same time by Benn Watt. 
In Iowa, W. E. Albert, former Assistant 
Fish and Game Warden, succeeded his 
chief, Elmer C. Hinshaw, whose term 
has expired. In Kansas, on April 21st, 
W. C. Tegmeier, the State Fish and 
Game Warden, was succeeded by Alva 
Clapp, and a month ago our good friend 
Theodore Rouault, Jr., the Game and 
Fish Warden of New Mexico, was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas P. Gable. 

We wish these new game officials the 
full measure of success in the perform- 
ance of their duty, and we suggest to 
them, one and all, that they get the sup- 
port and co-operation to the greatest 
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degree possible of the sportsmen and 
conservationists of their states. 


How Much Does a Wild Goose 
Weigh? 

HAT is a question we wish some of 

our readers would answer for us. 
We were asked for this information and 
feel that we can not answer accurately 
without personally weighing the goose. 
A request for the weight of a certain 
species of fish would be easier to give, 
for we could at least find reliable data 
on the largest specimens recorded. 

The goose in question, we take it, is 
the Canada goose, Known to gunners as 
“Honker,” “Big Gray Goose,” “Sandy- 
footer,” “Bay Goose” and many other 
localisms, depending upon the name ap- 
plied to him by the shooters in differ- 
ent sections of the country. The task 
has not been simplified to any great ex- 
tent by settling on one species, as the 
variation in weight is great. 

Very few of the available books about 
game-birds mention weights. This sub- 
ject seems to be shunned by both writ- 
ers of sportsmen’s books and scientific 
publications. From a scientific point of 
view, the weight of birds may have little 
or no value, but we feel sure that this 
is not the case witn the shooter. To 
him the length of the tarsus or the num- 
ber of the tail feathers in a Canada 
goose is a matter of no interest what- 
ever, but ask him about the heaviest 
goose he ever killed, and then make 
about the same allowances you would if 
the same man was telling you about that 
big black-bass he once caught. 

In the few cases where ornithologists 
note the weights of different birds, they 
are far apart. Audubon gives the weight 
of the Canada goose as 5% Ibs. and the 
gander as 7 lbs. Grinnell, Bryant and 
Storer in a very recent publication say 
he weighs from 8 to 12 lbs., while Wil- 
son, who comes nearer to satisfying the 
gunner of today says: “The wild goose, 
when in good order, weighs from ten to 
twelve, and sometimes fourteen pounds.” 
However, none of these weights will 
satisfy the man who has killed a big 
goose, because as he looks back on the 
event he is satisfied that they grow 
very much larger. The writer has so 
far been unsuccessful in killing a really 
big goose, judging by the weights of 
geese killed by his friends, but he still 
lives in hopes. 

Years ago, we formed the habit of 
weighing every big goose we killed and 
likewise we weighed all large specimens 
killed by other sportsmen whenever they 
came to our notice. Soon after starting 
this practice we were quick to realize 
that a 10 or 11-lb. goose was a dandy, 
and that the majority of the big Can- 
adas weighed between 8 and 10 Ibs. In 
spite of this fact, practically every 
goose-hunter of experience that we 
talked with had killed many 18 and 14- 
Ib. geese, and occasionally the 15-lb. and 
even the 16-lb. man would be found. 

Men whose words we couldn't doubt 
have told the writer that a 13-lb. goose 
was nothing unusual and that heavier 
ones were often taken. Men whose word 
we had no good reason to doubt have 
gone even higher. Last fall three un- 
usually large geese were taken from 
one flock, one of these birds was no- 
ticeably larger than the others and we 
felt sure that the 16-lb. goose was ours. 
These three geese weighed 31% lbs. and 
the largest one, which measured close 
to 6 ft. in wing spread and which was 
the fattest wild goose we ever saw, 





weighed only 12 lbs. and 14 ozs. 
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In the fall of 1917 we saw an unus- 
tally large goose that was killed by Mr. 
George A. Lawyer, United States Chief 
Game Warden. Several old-time mar- 
ket-hunters commented upon the size of 
this bird and one man who we know 
has killed many more geese than his 
share felt sure that it would weigh 14 
Ibs. This goose weighed exactly 12 lbs. 

Very recently we met an old-time 
goose hunter who we were assured was 
a careful observer and a very truthful 
man. As usual, we put the goose weight 
question to him. ‘Well, sir,” he replied, 
“I have always been interested in the 
weights of geese, but the largest goose 
I ever killed I neglected to weight un- 
til he was picked and cleaned, ready for 
cooking. This bird when ready for the 
cressing, before being put in the oven, 
weighed exactly 13 lbs.” Since this in- 
stance, we have firmly resolved to keep 
on weighing big geese, but to ask no 
more questions. 


That Buck Law. 


F Ngpeinci thirty years ago, our gov- 
ernment began importing reindeer 
from Siberia and elsewhere for the bene- 
fit of the Esquimaux on the Seward 
Peninsula in Alaska. In all, about a 
thousand animals were brought in. 

The natives and settlers have been 
eating reindeer meat ever since, and to- 
(iay carloads of cold-storage reindeer 
are being shipped as far east us New 
York City. The food supply of the 
country has been sensibly augmented 
and all the while the number of living 
reindeer have increased till there are 
now, according to Governor Riggs, 
120,000 reindeer in Alaska. 

This is not the way Americans are 
accustomed to protect their wild game. 
Vhen the settlement of the country be- 
gan, the Wapiti deer, or elk, one of the 
finest game animals in existence, occu- 
pied the country virtually from ocean to 
ocean. Seton estimated their numbers 
at ten million head. 

Today, Graves and Nelson state there 
are about 70,0000 elk in the United 
States, of which about 40,000 are in or 
about the Yellowstone National Park 
and practically all the balance are ex- 
isting under similar conditions of pro- 
tection. If it were not for the refuge 
afforded the elk by the sanctuary of 
a federal or state park where they can- 
not be shot, it is safe to say there would 
be few, if any, alive today. 

Why is it that the reindeer are more 
abundant than the elk? Primarily be- 
cause their owners followed the simple 
biological practice, which is basie with 
the stock raiser everywhere, of taking 
for meat chiefly the surplus males, 
which were the animals which could 
best be spared from the herd. Had 
they killed the bearing animals indis- 
criminately, as was done for years with 
the elk, the reindeer in Alaska would 
have been just as much a minus quan- 
tity as are the elk in Michigan and 
other states of former abundance. And 
yet nearly half the United States still 
permits the killing of females of big 
game animals! 








Read This. 


HE New Mexico Game Protective 
Association has six rules which all 
sportsmen in all sections should read 
and follow. They are printed below and 
each one is worthy of careful thought: 
1. Be a Real Sportsman. There is 
more honor in giving the game a square 
deal than in getting the limit. 


2. Make Sure It’s a Buck. If you 


can’t see his horns—she hasn’t any. 

3. Help Enforce the Game Law. 
Game and fish are public property and 
only a game-hog will take more than his 
fair and legal share. Violations should 
be reported to the nearest Deputy War- 
den, Forest Ranger, or Game Protective 
Association. 

4. Respect the Ranchman’s Property. 
He regards the man who leaves his 
gates open, cuts his fences, chouses his 
livestock, or shoots near dwellings, as 
an outlaw. Put yourself in his place. 

5. Be Careful With Your Campfire 
and Matches. One tree will make a 
million matches; one match can burn a 
million trees. 

6. Leave a Clean Camp ana a Clean 
Record. Unburied garbage, crippled 
game, and broken laws, are poor monu- 
ments for a sportsman to leave behind 
him. 





Attempt to Propagate Grayling. 


ECENTLY Mr. Richard E. Follett, 

of the Michigan Fish Commission, 
‘aught three specimens of grayling and 
succeeded in getting them to the De- 
troit Aquarium, in good condition. The 
grayling, a very gamy fish of the sal- 
mon family, was once very plentiful in 
the state of Michigan, but is now nearly 
extinct. 

The state hopes to be able to propa- 
gate these fish and thereby preserve the 
species, which has wonderful game qual- 
ities, as well as a substantial food value. 





Fish Sanctuaries. 


ANADA applies the sanctuary or 

reserve idea to fish, as a means of 
increasing their numbers and promoting 
better sport. 

Upon recommendation of the Victoria 
Fisheries Protective Association of Bad- 
deck, Nova Scotia, the Canadian Minis- 
ter of Marine and Fisheries has ordered 
the setting apart of one brook on each 
of eleven different rivers in Cape Breton 
Isiand, for the natural propagation of 
trout and salmon, and has _ prohibited 
angling in these brooks for a term of 
three years. 

As has been proved in game matters, 
a small section left fully protected the 
year round as a haven has always bene- 
fited the shooting in the adjacent coun- 
try. This same plan should improve 
fishing by allowing many fish to spawn 
that otherwise would be caught, and by 
making these reserve brooks serve as 
nurseries and feeders for the main 
rivers. 





Make Germany Help the Birds. 


HE British Royal Society for the 

Protection of Birds is behind a 
movement to make Heligoland, Ger- 
many’s North Sea island fortress, a per- 
manent bird refuge. Why not? ‘The 
Allies will see to it that it will be thoro- 
ly dismantled and will no longer menace 
civilization. In contrast, what more fit- 
ting use could be made of this island 
than to give it to the birds? 





Moose Responding to Protection. 


Fd the present time, a man who 
wants to kill a moose is almost 
compelled to go to Canada or Alasku. 
Minnesota is the only state with an open 
season. However, reports from other 
sections show an increase and it is pos 
sible that within a few years a short 
season may be opened in several of the 
old moose states. Wyoming in partic: 
ular has noted a substantial increase. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 


voted. 





My Best Bass. 
By “Jack” Maxwell. 


Say, fellows, listen just a moment, I 
have a little fish tale to tell and I am 
very much in the same boat as the fel- 
low whose wife presented him with 
twins. Of course after the first shock 
he was simply tickled to death and 
wanted to tell all his friends about the 
happy event; they all rejoiced with him 
in his good fortune until he struck his 
friend “Jones,” whose wife had pre- 
sented him with triplets. Quite nat- 
urally he was not interested to an 
alarming extent. Well, I caught a bass 
of sufficient size to make me sit up and 
take notice, but to you fellows who are 
in the habit of taking regular “he bass” 
my tale won’t be of much interest. 

As before stated in my yarns in Out- 
door Life, I take every Saturday away 
from the office. It’s like religion, this 
thing of getting out in the open, good 
for every one, tho some are more in 
need of it than others; personally I 
“sho” need it, therefore I put in a good 
deal of time passing different artificial 
lures before the optics of unsuspecting 
bass, and sometimes one will take me 
on. I am not blessed with the most ex- 
cellent waters for fishing, but I am 
very thankful for what I have and take 
quite a number of bass each season 
\.eighing from one-half to two pounds, 
the larger bass usually keeping out of 
the way. Still I am on the lookout for 
them as I have always felt inclined to 
offer them my best hospitality if they 
should at any time see fit to sample 
my lure. I believe if a fellow will strive 
hard enough for a certain thing in this 
life, all things being equal, his desire 
may be attained; therefore when on 
April 5th I packed my “go-way-bag” for 
my day’s fishing I had a hunch I was 
going to have good luck. 

Tackle plays an important part in the 
angling game and most of us like to 
prattle about same and to own good 
rods, reels, ete. Personally I have no 
high-priced tackle, tho I possess some 
of excellent make, the price of which is 
not what we would think of as being 
high. In bait-ecasting I usually use a 
“Jin Heddon Special rod,” a “Worth 
! ” “King Fisher line,” soft braided, 

the lure that I think is “lucky.” 
Confidence in a lure means very much 
t e. I am not very strong on carry- 

around a great number of lures. 
Take one or two different kinds and 
“Work like the devil if you want fish” 
is (ny method; but every one to his own 
nm, you know, as “It’s not all of 
ng to fish.” 

the morning in question it had 
ed all the previous night and had 
he ear-marks of being a very rainy 
and for that reason I did not care 
lop around with my usual casting 





Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 




















A 7-LB. BIG-MOUTH BASS. 
Caught at Lake Como, Texas, by the Author on 
April 5, 1919. 


” 


outfit, so I picked up my “first love, 
an old 14% Heddon rod that has ended 
the career of many a bass (a cheap rod 
in price only). For a reel I carried a 


cheap contrivance costing, I think, about 
$1.25. My line was an old one that a 
friend ordered last season from Sears 
and Roebuck. It was some sort of a 
soft-braided affair that I had spooled 
on the reel mentioned. My outfit as 
you see was a very inexpensive one, in- 
deed. The lure I was using, my best 
bet, an Al Foss Oriental Wiggler, of 
which I am very partial, because with 
me it is a fish getter, casts well and 
has only one hook. 

After casting for perhaps thirty min- 
utes I had a strike and landed a bass 
weighing perhaps a pound. Then work- 
ing my way around the shore to where 
some rushes extended possibly as much 
as sixty feet out into the water, I made 
a cast just to their fartherest point; as 
I straightened my line and let my lure 
land on the water something happened. 
The darned fish seemed to rise up and 
turn over. I thought the son-of-a-gun 
had missed my lure until I felt a tug at 
my line and then—Holy smoke! the fish 
cranked up and “tookem” on_ high. 
Shortly after the strike I saw the fish 
distinctly and could see my lure hanging 
from the side of its head and realized 
I had an external hold. Accordingly, I 
resisted the fish very little, simply kept 
my line tight and let the fish do the 
worrying and the work. I was wise to 
the fact that I was tied to a good bass 
and was not going to be in a hurry as 
time was no object to me just then. 

When the fish was completely ex- 
hausted I tickled him on the snoot with 
my left mitt until he opened his mouth, 
when I firmly grasped his lower jaw 
and dragged him safely ashore, passed 
a Strong cord thru both lips, slipped my 
“wiggler” from the side of his head 
where it had been hanging only by a 
slight skin hold, and he was mine. Evi- 
dently my lure was coming toward the 
fish when he struck, and he missed it 
with his mouth, the single hook entering 
the skin just at the back portion of the 
right eye, the point of the hook ex- 
tending externally thru the skin. It 
seems to me that any “rough stuff” 
on my part would have lost me the 
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fish as he was so insecurely hooked. 
Well, I tied him to a convenient bush 


at the water’s edge, straightened up 
and looked around—and not a darned 


soul had seen the performance, big-do- 
ings, the biggest bass I ever caught and 
no one around to share the sport! 

I borrowed a pair of scales, hunted 
up a fellow to witness the weighing, 
and I rejoiced over a seven-pound bass, 
a good fish for this vicinity. What do 
you suppose I did with him? Had his 
picture taken, embalmed his head and 
gave the dressed fish to a doctor friend 
of mine who told me years ago, “To get 
out and get close to nature.” I use 
fishing aS a means to reach a certain 
end (health) and find it a very pleas- 
ant form of sane recreation that any 
one may enjoy. In conclusion I would 
suggest that you who may read this lit- 
tle spasm, “Go thou and do likewise.” 


Going Right in After “Em. 
The Sport of Wading a Bass Water. 
By O. W. Smith. 


One sometimes wonders why so few 


bass fishermen “go in after” their 
chosen quarry, for in bass fishing as 


in trout fly-fishing, there is no method 
of angling quite so enjoyable as that 
of wading. The angler is in a position 
to see and appreciate the leap of the 
fish, not to mention his amazing side- 
twisting rushes. Of course it must be 
confessed at the very outset that the 
angler loses certain advantages over the 
fish which are his when casting from 
the vantage-point of a boat, neverthe- 
less I hold that our enjoyment of the 
game increases in direct ratio to the 
advantages we yield the fish. There is 
more real fun in defeating a fish when 
everything is in its favor than in taking 
every advantage of its being a fish and 
dragging it by main strength and awk- 
wardness to boat or shore. Might as 
well be a market-fisherman and be done 
with it. Perhaps that may sound a 
wee bit—well, rough, but I doubt if it 
is far from the truth. To fish for fish 
and fish only, is to defeat the aim and 
end of angling, which is sport. 

It is sometimes objected that no wad- 
able waters are available, consequently 
the ambitious fisherman must from the 
necessity of the case resort to some sort 
of a craft, a statement which undoubt- 
edly true regarding certain waters; but 
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WE MAY NOT BE BASS FISHING, BUT WE’RE “GOING IN.” 


I am continually surprised to discover 
that even a deep lake may be waded 
here and there, and a “river with 
shoulder-deep water may be marged by 
the angler. I have cast for bass in 
water well up to my armpits, tho I am 
not recommending the procedure to the 
uninitiated. It is rather embarrassing 
to say the least, to have a swift moving 
bronze-back dash between your legs, and 
to handle fly or bait-rod with any de- 
gree of skill when standing shoulder- 
deep in water is something of a task. 
Just the same, to play a bass to ex- 
haustion under those conditions is a 
very real satisfaction; a pleasure which 
once was mine. But let me tell the 
yarn. 

One day, eager to get away from town 
and folks, wife and I hitched up the 
horse and drove back into the wilder- 
ness to a little lake we knew and loved, 
a gem set in the heart of a wide tract 
of waste land. Of course we expected 
to find a boat on its shores, an ancient 
scow some one had abandoned as too 
worthless to be cared for, but we failed 
to discover it as always had been our 
good fortune on previous trips. ‘“Fish- 
less!” was my wife’s laconic prognosti- 
cation, but I whistled “Coronation” to 
“Yankee Doodle” time, and set up the 
tent, for it was to be a one-night stand. 
When everything was ship-shape and 
comfortable I assembled my fly-rod, my 


wife grinning skeptically, and made my 
way to the lake’s weedy shores. Be- 
hind a screening brushy copse I laid 


aside all the habiliments of civilization 
save for a hat to which I had attached 
a few flies, and stepped into the water, 
garbed as our first parents are supposed 

















WHY NOT GO RIGHT IN AFTER ’EM? 


to have been in Eden. My wife caught 
sight of me as I picked my way ginger- 
ly amid the rank growth of cat-tail 
which lined the shore, and was properly 
horrified and inordinately amused. 
“Fish or drown,” was my slogan. 

The water deepened rapidly but I was 
able to get out to the edge of the cat- 
tails with the water up to my waist. 
Just beyond me was a bed of lily leaves, 
with here and there open bits of water 
which I knew sheltered perch, sunfish 
and bluegills, all of which are tooth- 
some, if small. I flicked the No. 12 
“Silver Doctor” into the nearest open- 
ing and was gratified to see a little 
swirl in the water, the well remembered 
rise of the “sunny” of boyhood days. 
At the second cast, I was ready for him, 
and the responsive rod was quick to set 
the hook. ‘Number one,” said I, and 
awoke to the fact that I had not pro- 
vided a receptacle for my catch! I did 
not care to make my way back to the 
tent as I was, and to take time to dress 
was unthinkable, so I cut a length from 
my line, killed the fish, and suspended 
it from my neck. (Yes, it scratched 
some!) Well, in a little while I had 
taken a mess of fish, perch, sunfish, 
and one one-pound black bass, the lat- 
ter giving me not a little trouble before 
I defeated him. I had learned the pos 
sibilities of wading an un-wadable 
water. 

I did not narrate the foregoing with 
any idea of recommending nude angling, 
but this I do say, that with a bathing 
suit or ancient pair of trousers—not 
forgetting the fish creel !—one can sim- 
ply “go in after them,” willy nilly, and 
enjoy the going. However most of us 
will confine ourselves to lakes and 
rivers that are truly and properly wad 
able waters for our fishing. I think 
there is nothing quite so enjoyable as 
to wade down a stream in water knee- 
deep, and cast right or left, with either 
flies or artificial lures. One will need 
to employ all his skill and fish-lore, to 
hook Sir Bronze-back, and when hooked 
he is not netted by any means. You 
cannot lift him into the boat as is pos- 
sible when fishing in the ordinary man- 
ner, you must play him to exhaustion 
before attempting to employ the net or 
disaster is almost certain to follow th: 
first attempt to use it. 

As to which is the most successful 
flies or plugs—all will depend upon thi 
particular water fished and upon the ex- 
perience, and skill of the fisherman. 
Undoubtedly it takes greater skill to 
take bass with flies than it does with 
lures, tho both require fish-knowledg:. 
I presume the average angler will find 
the lures more successful, as they are 
more easily handled, but I must say thit 
I think the bending fly-rod more truly 
enjoyable. Both can be used success- 
fully by the man who wades. I can not 
































understand why so few true bait-casters 
wade even where a water is well suited 
to the practice; perhaps because prece- 
dent is against it. 





Colorado Trout Fishing. 


Who can portray, with mere pen and 
ink, the changing charm; the cosy cor- 
ners, and the subtle symbols of Nature’s 
craft and cunning? Far from the rush- 
ing, ceaseless turmoil of the city; back 
ip the silence, alone with Nature, we 
realize the vastness of life. It is Na- 
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stumps, to the bank and back; oh, boy! 
The throb of your heart and the tingle 
of your finger tips makes you wonder 
will he ever tire and let you land him. 
Here are twenty beauties caught in 
one afternoon. If there is any more 
exhilarating sport, I have yet to find it. 
Back to camp at sunset with a heavy 
basket and a light heart and a beatific 
expression, which nothing but the vision 
of an epicurean repast could produce. 
Colorado. BETTY NEWTON. 


A Cast From Montana. 
By H. E. Buzzo 


Anglers in Butte and vicinity are num- 
bered by the thousands. There has been 
a fish hatchery at Columbia Gardens, 
near Butte, for a good many years, also 
one in Anaconda. Both Butte and Ana- 
conda support Anglers’ clubs. As is gen- 
erally known, Montana is fortunate in 
having three kinds of game fish that 
are hard to beat—the trouts, grayling 
and the Rocky Mountain or _ small- 
mouthed whitefish. Creeks often con- 
tain all three varieties. People here, 
especially men working in the mines, 
who once form the habit, get out to 























A SCENE ON THE FRYING PAN AND A MESS FOR THE FRYING PAN. 


tures wonders and not the works of men 
that attune the heartstrings and set 
them vibrating. 

Twenty-three miles off the railroad— 
twenty-three miles of irregular trail 
winding and twining through labyrinths 
of mossy rocks and wild flowers— 
straight up the mountain, over flimsy 
bridges, across gulches and ravines. At 
the end of this journey, which is worth 
every ounce of energy expended in mak- 
ing it, is Norrie, a tiny summer village 
at almost “the top o’ the world,” 7,500 
feet above the sea, in the heart of the 
wonderful Rockies of Colorado, on the 
I'rying Pan River. 

The river is very swift, and in many 
places deep, but nowhere very wide. 
The further up stream we go, the more 
wild and primitive becomes the sur- 
rounding country. First the gurgling, 
green water, dashing and foaming 
against the rocks. Then a quarter of a 
mile of stillwater, sleepy, limpid and se- 
ductive; and withall filled with gamey 
trout. 

After feasting our eyes and thoughts 
on the grandeur of God’s Footstool, we 
Start casting. Some days nearly every 
cast gets a rise, then alas, some days, 
nary a one. But the blue days are en- 
tirely forgotten when a nice big rain- 
bow rises. Throw him a fly and watch 
him start up. Jerk the line just at the 
psychological moment, then the battle 
royal begins. Darting hither and 
thither, lunging forward, plunging back- 
ward; around rocks, under fallen tree 


some stream at every opportunity, and 
from spring until late in the fall trains 
and autos transport crowds of enthusi- 
asts every Sunday and holiday. The 
favorite rivers are the Big Hole, Bea- 
verhead, Blackfoot, Jefferson and Madi- 
son, and every creek and lake that can 
be reached within a short time. 
Now as to method: In the spring we 
use sinkers and bait, with common 
house fly maggots, salmon eggs, beef, 
and, when we can get them, worms. 
Later we use grasshoppers, salmon flies, 
helgramites and bullheads. Then spin- 
ners and, most of all, artificial flies, 
both dry and wet, ranging in size from 
No. 12 to No. 4 or larger, but I dare 
say there are more tens and eights 
used than any other size except on the 
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Madison, where thé fish average larger 
and anything from No. 6 to a hay-hook 
would seem to be in order. In baiting 
with maggots, a fly hook with wings 
trimmed on a simple hackle is used. 
The brown hackle and maggot combina- 
tion, when slowly worked up and down 
near the bottom seems to be especially 
attractive to whitefish. As to rods— 
a regular fly rod and single action or 
automatic reel with twenty-five or forty 
yards of trout line, will do at all times, 
altho I’ve seen everything used from a 
bass casting outfit to a _ sixteen-foot 
bamboo pole. 

Probably the largest rainbows have 
been caught in the Big Hole, but there 
are rainbow and other large trout in 
several streams within reach of Butte. 
Grayling are a joy. They average larg- 
er in the Madison than in other streams, 
running from twelve to sixteen inches 
or more in length. Then there is the, 
by some despised, whitefish, which, 
when caught with a fly on the riffles, 
often puts up a tremendous fight. 

The writer kills his fish and cleans 
them as soon as possible, removes the 
gills and packs them in the springiest 
grass he can find. Nothing better than 
white clover such as grows among the 
timothy. I haven’t sealed a fish for 
years except when we wanted it rolled 
in flour, meal or crumbs. When you 
fry a trout, grayling or whitefish with 
scales on, it makes a better job and all 
that is necessary to remove the skin, 
just like an overcoat, is to loosen the 
pectoral fins. 

Another scheme is to leave his head 
on, wipe out the inside clean, insert a 
small piece of raw bacon, sprinkle with 
pepper, wrap Mr. Fish in four or five 
thicknesses of newspaper, twist ends 
tight like a tamale and stick him in 
the fire until paper is burned to last 
layer, when he should be cooked, then 
take him out, and his skin will come 
off with the paper. Bake large fish 
stuffed, just like a turkey, and—well, 
it makes me hungry to think about it. 
Mont. 





An Interrupted Trip. 
By Lucile Smith 


Early one bright morning in June, my 
father and mother, the Mr. and Mrs. 
Angling Editor, departed on a fishing 
trip, leaving the writer and “Agnes” to 
eare for the cottage. 

Our cottage is situated on a high 
bluff, commanding an extended view of 
the “Big Sea Water.” The day was a 
glorious one—clear and bright—and soon 
the spell of the lake took us toward our 
canoe, “Outdoor Life’—then I remem- 
bered having heard Father say he want- 
ed some casting pictures, so back we 
went for lures, rods, reels and the cam- 
era. 

When we reached the canoe, we de- 




















THE CANOE, “OUTDOOR LIFE.” 
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posited our load carefully in the bottom, 
avoiding the many hooks that seemed 
determined to impale us. Then “Ag- 
nes” gingerly seated herself. We were 
going up the lake about a mile where 
we could get fishing as well as pic- 
tures—that was what we were planning 
on, I should say. : 

“Now watch the way Dad gets in,” 
I exclaimed. “Agnes” turned, carefully 
—at least, she said she did. I gave a 
leap, landing in the center of the canoe 
—just as Father does, only Father al- 
Ways stays in (except once, and that 
is HIS story). In less time than it 
takes to tell about it, the canoe was full 
of water, “Agnes” was outside of “Out- 
door Life,” with mud, water and lures 
to her waist, while I was standing in 
deeper water—no mud about it. I shall 
never forget “Agnes’”’ look of surprised 
dismay and grief as she attempted to 
rise, mud and lures clinging to her clo- 
thing. It takes “Agnes” to describe me, 
standing waist-deep in water, making a 
grab here and a plunge there, hauling 
out camera, lures, rods, paddles, air- 
pillows and a great many things that I 
am sure were never in “Outdoor Life.” 

“Our canoe was full of water and it 
was no easy task for us to empty it 
and then gather our load of wet, slimy, 
muddy stuff. 

As we started for the cottage, with 
our clothes dripping and our arms full 
of more “drip,” “Agnes” turned to me. 

“Why did we come to tip over?” 

“Come to tip over? Maybe you came 
to tip over; I did not,” I answered, test- 
ily. 

After changing our clothes and re- 
moving all tell-tale signs, so the family 
would not “get wise,” we again stood 
looking out over the sparkling lake. 

“It is a glorious day,” I said. ‘“Let’s 
go and take some canoe pictures.” 

“Agnes turned a determined face to- 
ward me. 

“Hereafter,” she said, decisively, 
“when I take fishing pictures like one 
of Mother Goose’s heroes, I’m going to 
take them in my ‘mother’s water pail.’ ” 


Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 530—Another Reason for 
Colorful Trout Flesh. 


Editor Angling Department :—There 
seems to be considerable discussion as 
to why the meat of some trout is white 
and others pink, or red. Now I have 
studied fish all my life and I am sure 
I can give you the true reason or cause 
for the difference. Any trout in a fat 
and healthy condition will have pink or 
red flesh, while the white-meated ones 
are poor and run down. I have noticed 
that any fish that puts up an extra 
strong fight is sure to be red-meated, 
i. e., is in the pink of condition. It can 
not be caused by food or water condi- 
tions, for fish from the same water 
vary in meat color. No, it is a matter 
of physical condition. Don’t you agree 
with me?—J. M. S. (No address.) 

No, I can not agree with your find- 
ings, tho I think physical condition, 
health, of the trout has more than a 
little to do with coloration of the meat. 
As I think I have already pointed out 
thru the Fireside, I have an impression 
that I once read that the red-meated 
fish was unhealthy. I can not agree 
with your findings re the fightability 
of the red-fleshed individual, nor with 
your notion that he is more toothsome. 
In my observation, red or pink or 
white, it is all one to me in both par- 
ticulars. Now, brothers of the Tire- 
side, don’t you.think it about time to 
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call off this discussion of the color 
question? We have had it settled out 
of hand several times. Men have proven 
—to their own satisfaction—that the 
cause is food, bottom, chemical proper- 
ties of the water, light, age, physical 
condition, pre-natal influence—have I 
enumerated them all? Well, we are just 
as far from solving the puzzle as ever. 
Let’s get back to fishing proper. It 
has been a long time since we rowed it 
over the matter of bait or fly, for in- 
stance. But why confine our discus- 
sions to old angling ideas and notions. 
Start something new, please! Anyway, 
this ends the color of trout flesh for 
at least some months so far as the ed- 
itor is concerned. Hereafter he will 
file all letters relating to it, but shoo 
them away from the Fireside. Nuf 
said.—O. W. S. 

















A CAUSE FOR SMILES. 


One day’s catch from Lake Creek, near Eugene, 
Ore.; 138 trout! Compts. Clyde Fisk, Eugene, 
Ore. 


Letter No. 531—The “Best” Casting Reel 


Editor Angling Department—I own 
one reel, for which I paid $5.00, and 
am thinking of getting a better one. 
Will you name the best reel for cast- 
ing? On page 250 of the October, 18, 
Outdoor Life, three reels are shown. I 
would like to know their names and 
price.—R. B., Minn. 

You ask a leading question when you 
ask for the best casting reel. The three 
reels referred to are, from left to right, 
“Pflueger Supreme,” Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is a level-winder, self- 
thumber and free-spool. The second is 
the ‘“Beetzsel,” also a level-winder, free- 
spool and self-thumber, made by Redi- 
fer Rod and Reel Co., Warren, Ohio. 
The third is a “Shakespear,” simple lev- 
el-winder, with none of the “auto” at- 
tachments. The last two, if I remem- 
ber correctly, sell at $20.00 also. It is 
up to the individual to determine for 
himself which suits him best; all are 
good reels. I would urge you to put 
about the amount you mention, $20.00, 
into a reel.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 532—Bait Fishing for Trout. 

Editor Angling Department—I have a 
stream on which the conditions are like 
those described in that very good book, 


“Trout Lore,” which I have read with 
pleasure and profit, especially the chap- 
ters, “Trout in the Nighttime” and 
“Fishing a Deadwater.” What I would 
like to know is, do you refer to live or 
dead minnows on page 78, and how do 
you attach them to the hook?—J. G., 
N. 


I have read your letter with much 
interest and thank you for your good 
words regarding “Trout Lore.” I would 
like to write that book over again; 
think I could do it better. The last word 
has not been uttered upon the _ sub- 
ject. Perhaps live minnows might win 
some of your “big fellows,” tho I would 
be exceedingly loath to discard artifi- 
cial flies if at all possible to handle 
them. Personally, one trout on a fly is 
worth two on a bait. Yes, I would em- 
ploy live minnows by all means, tho 
dead ones can be handled successfully 
if the angler knows how to “work” 
them. In attaching live minnows, I 
much prefer to use a medium sized one; 
simply pass the hook in the mouth and 
up thru the head; so hooked it is pos- 
sible to handle the bait in a natural 
manner. If the fish “bite short,” i. e., 
cut bait off just back of hook, it will 
be necessary to pass hook out under the 
gill-cover and back thru the body. There 
are many minnow harnesses upon the 
market which hold the bait in a nat- 
ural position, or one can wire on a min- 
now with a few turns of copper thread. 
Always seek to have the minnow ap- 
pear natural, i. e., life-like-—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 533—English Dry Fly Books. 


Editor Angling Department—Which of 
the dry-fly books mentioned in “Trout 
Lore” have you found most helpful? 
What Halford books do you consider 
the best, and where can they be se- 
cured? Have you tried out Louis 
Rhead’s “Nature Lures”?—L. B. F., 
Washington. 

There is no “best” book, save “Trout 
Lore,” of course, the fact of the matter 
being that every book has its good por- 
tions for each man, therefore, I would 
say to trout fishermen, buy books, many 
books. By and large, for myself, I 
would say the book by Dewar. Of Hal- 
ford’s books, I would give “Dry-Fly 
Fishing in Theory and Practice’ first 
place, tho “Modern Development of the 
Dry Fly” probably would be preferred 
by many. I recently saw a copy of the 
latter advertised in “The American An- 
gler,” New York, at $10.00. I do not 
know any firm carrying English books 
in stock. However, do not overly indulge 
in English books, for the chalk streams 
of England are vastly different from 
our trout waters. Take the word of my 
experience for it. American dry-fly 
books are more helpful. In “Trout Lore” 
I mentioned the only books from Eng- 
land used by me, tho undoubtedly 
there are others. No, I have never 
tried out Mr. Rhead’s “Nature Lures,” 
tho those who have speak very highly 
of them. Personally, I can catch more 
than enough trout with the old-fash- 
ioned fly, and I find there is so much 
to learn about that that I guess I will 
be fishing for gold fish on the other 
side before I “know it all.”—O. W. S. 








THE FISHERMAN KNOWS. 


If life is love, and love is life, 

What is a life of love, 

If a love of life is a world of strife 
With a pull and a push and a shove? 


—Ruth Martin. 
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The Winchester pattern. 320 pellets out of 
a possible 431, or 74% of the shot charge, 
evenly distributed; no birds get through. 







How big a bag will you bring back? 


HE difference between a bulg- 

i ing bag and a lean one is 

often a question of gun and 
shells and not of shooting skill. 

Make sure you have the right 
game-getting combination — shells 
that kill when the aim is true, and 
a gun that enables the shell to make 
its best pattern. 

Good shell patterns are either 
allowed or prevented by the charac- 
ter of the gun barrel—the chamber, 
bore and choke. 

Faulty chambering even more 
than faulty choking tends to mash 
and ‘‘ball’’ the shot, making pellets 
fall short or fly wild. 

And if a gun is faulty in its most 
vital part, the chamber, the chances 
are that the bore is also carelessly 
made. 

From chamber to choke, the bar- 
rels of the famous Winchester Re- 
peaters are bored to make the shell 
throw its highest pattern. They 
are free from shot-jamming defects. 
They let the shell do its full work. 


“Line” test the barrel 


Point a Winchester barrel toward 
the light and look through the bore. 











MODEL 12. 





It looks like a highly polished mir- 
ror. Not a false shadow through- 
out the bore. Sight through the bore 
at a horizontal black line on the 
window. This line will throw a ‘‘V’’ 
shadow in the bore. Tilt the barrel 





The “Line” test 
Perfect bore of Win- 
chester barrel revealed 
under “‘Line’’ test. 


revealed 
in inferior shotgun bar- 


Irregularities 


rel under ‘‘Line’’ test. 


till the point of the ‘‘V’’ touches 
the muzzle. The perfect ‘‘V”’ 
shows absence of irregularities. 
This is the ‘‘Line”’ test of a per- 
fect bore. No faulty barrel can pass 
this test—the ‘‘V”’ will be distorted. 


What () means 


This mark on a Winchester barrel means 
that the gun has passed the ‘‘ Winches- 
ter Provisional and Definitive 


Proof’’ 


test, having been fired many times for 
smooth action and accuracy, and strength- 
tested by firing 25 to 40 per cent excess 
loads. This stamp stands for Winches- 
ter’s guarantee of quality, with 50 years 
of the best gun-making reputation behind 
it. 

Your dealer will show you 
Winchester Guns and 
Ammunition 

Before you take to the woods this fall, 
get your dealer to show you a Winchester 
Repeater—Model 97 for hammer action; 
Model 12 for hammerless. Put one to 
your shoulder, try its balance, see how 
beautifully it handles. Your sportsman’s 
instinct will tell you it’s the best weapon 
you could choose. Leading hardware and 
sporting goods dealers in every commun 
ity carry Winchester Arms and Ammuni 


tion. They will be glad to assist you in 
selecting the gun best suited to your 
needs. Upon request, we will mail you, 


free of charge, the complete catalog of 
Winchester guns and loaded shells. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5005, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 





Important Notice 

The chamber, bore and muzzle choke of all 
Winchester shotguns are reamed to microm 
eter measurements for the particular Win 
chester Shells they are meant to shoot. You 
will get the highest and most uniform pat 
tern results by shooting Winchester shells 
in Winchester guns. The two are made for 
each other. 














Hammerless Take-down Repeating Shotgun. Made in 12 qauge, weight 
about 7% /bs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 ths 
popular with women and new shooters, because uf its lightness and very slight recoil. 


~— more 






The 


MODEL 97. Take-down Repeating Sho % ‘ ‘ 
about 7% lbe.; in 16 gauge, weuight ahout 7A be ee eee 


ers who prefer a slide forearm repeating s 


tgun 


‘avorite with shoot 
ohommer. 


WIN CHESTE 





World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. Such 
information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the — by the informant. 





The Gentle Sport of Roping had them tied. ‘These wolves were in would get the female. When I went 
Wolves a eave about thirty feet and the hole back next day to get the puppies, and 

. was so small I had to dig some to get in. crawled in the cave with a flashlight, 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I can very eas- I trailed these wolves to their den and I saw one of the females. As I had 
ily coincide with your idea that the killed one male wolf. The dogs went nothing to tie her with and wishing to 
gray wolf is about the hardest to get of after another one which I supposed was take her in alive, I went back to camp 
all the predatory animals, but a few the female. I crawled far enough in again, returning the next day with a 
years ago I walked up within eigh- the den to be able to hear the little wire noose and rope to tie her feet and 
teen feet of a large dog wolf. He was’ ones. I had no light, so crawled out mouth. I had to dig out several small 
sound asleep on top of a rock, and I again, and thought if I stopped up the stones before I could get back close 
don’t think he knew what hit him. I hole and set a trap on the outside I enough to put the noose over her head, 
and used an old saber which later saved 
me from getting badly chewed up. I 





ae ] : ae 
Fe. “s & succeeded in bringing out the female, 
w+ 5 ; en. and after tying her went back after 
: bs the pups. Then I discovered that there 


was another grown wolf in the den, and 
as I had broken the wire, I had noth- 
ing but a rope to catch her with, and 
each time I got it over her head she 
would bite it off. Then I crawled out 
igain and set a No. 4 Newhouse trap. 
I took it in and sprung it on her hind 
foot, and then the fun began. After 
she tried to bite the strap off she came 
for me, but I had the old saber in my 
hand and stuck that down her throat. 
As I used two flashlights on her I think 
she was blinded so much that she could 
not see me very well. 

In the mixup I kicked the dirt back 
in the hole and when I tried to get out 
found I could not until I dug the dirt 
‘ out, which took at least an hour—but 
iu when I did get out I had the wolf, and 
i a... - ene she was sure a fighter and proved to 

be the mother of ten puppies, which I 


MR. ELKINS SAYS THE PUPS BEHAVED AS NICE AS ANY DOMESTIC ONES. was able to get out later. I raised a 
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was using the .250-3000 Savage and one 
of those bullets thru the brain of a 
wolf certainly puts him out for the full 
count. 

I only ran wolves a few times this 
winter with the dogs as most all the 
government trappers had out poison and 
also traps. I turned three hounds loose 
after a wolf and they all got poisoned, 
and one of my very best dogs went af- 
ter a wolf and he also died from poison. 
sut I did run them a few times and 
each time I always saw the wolves and 
I shot five. Mr. Lindsley, the superin- 
tendent, thought the best way to get 
wolves was with traps and poison. He 
had two experts on the job, and they 
only got one in a trap. As there are so 
many elk here the wolves can get one 
any time, and they, like the mountain 
lions, seem to want their meals warm. 
I believe the wolves in Yellowstone 
Park average killing 1,500 elk each year, 
and I don’t know of but nine wolves 
being killed last fall and winter as I j , 
only went after wolves a few times. - :" i - . © ees ee : 

I am enclosing some pictures of gray 5 1 : ’ mot eh 
wolves and pups which I brought in 
alive. Carried them on horse after | THE CATCH, ALL READY TO BE PACKED ON THE HORSE. 
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row of the pups to the age of six or 
seven months and they were quite 
ume. 

I have killed up to date (May 2, 
1919) twenty-three wolves in Yellow- 
stone Park, counting the pups, but Id 
ither bet on going out and bringing 
in a grizzly than a gray wolf, as they 
re certainly hard to get. 

Mont. STEVE ELKINS. 


Note. Mr. Elkins’ nerve as displayed 
on this occasion is not to be wondered 
it by those who know him. We have 
hunted bears, lions and cats with him 
in Colorado on three occasions. Elkins 
is a read wizard in the handling or 
the hunting of game. He is the first 
man that we ever heard of who roped 
a mountain lion alive. He and Scott 
Teague roped two full-grown mountain 
lions in 1893 and sent them to the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, for which they 
received $500 in cash.—Editor. 








A Big Alberta Sheep Head. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I was much in- 
terested in the record sheep heads 
shown in the February number of Out- 
door Life. So I’m sending you a photo 


of my sheep head killed west of this | 


place (Pekisko, Alta.) last September. 
There is no fake work to it. The only 
fault I find is that it is poorly mounted. 
The horns at base measure 17% inches; 














THESE HORNS MEASURED 17% INCHES AT} 


BASE. 


curve of both horns, 39% _ inches; 
spread from points, 14 inches; the 
photo shows the horns up pretty clear. 
Yes, I’ve heard quite a few hunters 
claim that rams wear the points of 
their horns down by rubbing them 
against the rocks, to have a clear vision. 
Alberta. CHARLES E. MILLAR. 


From a Bear Hunter’s Notebook. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last year I 
had three shots at a fine big bear on 
\pril 18, while hunting on Admiralty 
island. He had doubled on me and I 
lidn’t see him until he was getting over 
\ ridge. Had to run on the snowshoes 
ind missed on account of being out of 
breath. A sportsman stepping on the 
ails of my shoes would have seen him 
vhile I was looking the other way, I 
uess. On April 23d I took another 
ay off and got a rather small male 
rizzly about 6 ft. 2 in. (Biological Sur- 
ey measure). He was sleeping on the 
now at fifty-two steps; I was on snow- 


hoes and had only a .30 U. S. rifle. I/| 
tepped behind a tree and shot him in| 


he sticking place. He got up howling 


nd whirling around, looking for me, | 
ut I kept still and only shot into his | 


indquarters four times more, so he 
lidn’t see me. He went out of sight 
ver a ridge and I started for the house, 





i mile away, for the camera, packsack, | 


There’s nothing 
«gust like Keds 


| Every year Keds bring hot-weather 
comfort. They’re so light and restful, 
so stylish, so serviceable. 


Indoors and outdoors, business or 
pleasure, these canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are always good form. Many 
styles enable you to choose just what 

| you want for every occasion. 


They’re 
quality shoes for men and women, 
Millions wear them. 


You can rely on Keds. 


boys and girls. 


Go to any good shoe store and treat 
your feet to a pairof Keds. Youshould 
be able to obtain the exact style you 
prefer. Ask for Keds. Look for the 


name “Keds” stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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S$ By Z 
\ SportemenSwearBy Z 
“Finest thing ever for rough, out- Ss 
door wear, “ saysan Oregon sportsman— 
and you'll echo his sentiments when 
you’ve WorNa pair of ‘Never Leaks.” == 
Nothing like them for wet ground ordry— == 
hunting, fishing, trapping or hiking. Easy == 
on the feet, but eutwear harder, stif fer boots, = 
AS NEAR WATERPROOF AS LEATHER 
BOOTS CAN BE MADE. 


Built the Russell Way 
Quality Always 


Expert bootmakers make ‘‘Never Leak” boots 
by hand from black chrome cowhide, a wond- 
erfully flexible leather, waterproofed in the 
tanning. Patented Never Rip Seams shed 
the water — there are no ‘‘open”’ stitches. 
ade to your measure in an 
height. Soles hobnaile 
rhe smoot. 

a your dealer to show 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


The anglers who know all agree on 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle no mat- 
ter how widely they may differ on 
the styles and patterns to use. 

hen the question of quality 
comes up our competitors (if we 
have any) are relegated to the rear. 
On the job with surplus energy 
since 1867. Weknow how and we 
made good use of our knowledge. 


Outdoor Life 





whetstone, ete., thinking he would be 
dead when I got back. But I was dis- 
gusted to find him still going and need- 
ing three more shots. 

I saw lots of good tracks in two days 
more of hunting and kept grubbing (I 
spend most of my time grubbing stumps 


| in this country) till May 22 when I laid 
off 


with a sprained wrist; found a 
fresh track one-half mile from the house 
and came on my bear eating a dead 
deer three-fourths mile from the house. 
I broke one fore-shoulder at the first 
shot and he started straight for me. 
There was still three feet of snow (with 
a good crust on it) where flowers 
should be. I fired three more shots 
and he was only twenty feet away. I 
didn’t want to spoil his skull (as I was 
collecting specimens for Dr. Merriam of 
Washington), or trust too much to the 
little 150-gr. bullet in a body shot, and 
as his one forefoot was breaking thru 
the crust and tripping him up about 
every second or third jump I ran and 
got ahead of him. He kept coming like 


snapped. Then I remembered that | 
had some visitors a few days before 
and had pumped all the cartridges out 
of several of the guns, so they could 
examine them, and had thrown the 
-artridges on a Shelf. I placed three 
of these in the gun, but the bear had 
got started and was behind a log. | 
climbed upstairs and hit him twice out 
of three shots at sixty-five yards. This 
was a real gun. One shot taused only 
a flesh wound, but he only got up on 
the bank a little above the house with 
the other in his hip. 

I was lucky enough to get some In- 
dians to help skin him and pack all of 
the carcass away for meat. He had 
walked right up to the corner of the 
house, stood up and rubbed his back so 
hard it took the corner off the boards. 
This is what caused my little earth- 
quake. He came near upsetting the 
house, blocked up as it was. His feet 
sank a foot in the garden. He hadn’t 
noticed any scent, I guess, on account 
of the new snow. I asked the Indians 
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Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 











hake a 
~~} a Cat a, 
a WO 
PSILEEPING 


1HOGCK (Eat 


Because it is so soft and yield- 
ing that restful and beneficia} 


SLEE sleep is assured. 


ON ON AIR OUR AIR MATTRESSES 


are Sanitary, VERMIN and WATERPROOF, never 
get hard or lumpy. When deflated make a light 
compact package. 

METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS 
guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Recom- 
mended by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, Autoists 
and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor purposes. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG F FREE 
MADE ONLY BY ESTABLISHED 1891 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass, 
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| THE AUTHOR AND SMALL ADULT GRIZZLY KILLED BY HIM IN DEEP SNOW ON APRIL 
SNOW-SHOEING. 


WHILE 


a good big dog, but didn’t look very 
pleasant, as you may know if you ever 
saw one coming that way. I shot him 
twice more at forty feet or so, but he 
came just as fast. I got up on a little 
knoll and managed to break his spine 
just about the shoulders, but he kept 
twisting his head around at me till he 
gradually died. This old male was 6 ft. 
| 6 in. (Bio. Sur. measure). 

I will not tell you about the third one 
as it would sound too fishy. As to No. 
4, I had started to raise my shack Oc- 


tober 22 and got the corners up on little 
blocks. It snowed about one foot that 
night. At 4 next morning, I was awak- 


ened by a little earthquake. The shack 


and dishes 


and things 


was. shivering 
rattling, which I didn’t mind at all, but 


when I heard the window smashed in 
and a big “whoof, woof,’ I knew what 
it all meant and peeked down from my 
loft, thinking he might be inside, but 
could see him just outside. It had 
cleared off and was bright moonlight. 
I got down, and got the old .405, which 
I knew from the .80 U. S. by feeling 
the muzzle. I live by myself and keep 
all of my seven or eight guns loaded, 
so that I will remember they are dan- 
gerous and that they are always ready. 
I ran to the broken window and ex- 
pected to drop him in the garden twenty 
feet away by breaking his spine some- 
where over his tail, but the gun only 








2 
23, 


what he had meant, and they reminded 
me that I had built my house right 
across the main bear trail of Mole Har- 
bor. He probably hadn’t been over that 
trail for some years. 

He was bigger than No. 2, about 11 
ft. 6 in. or 12 ft. by the Outdoor Life 
system of measurement. This is noth- 
ing written for publication, but just a 
few lines to give you an idea of how 
things go up here. I could have shot 
about ten bears in sight of my house 
last summer, all young or she-bears but 
one. A. HASSELBORG. 

Alaska. 

Note.—The Biological Survey system 
of measurement, referred to by our cor- 
respondent, and recommended by Dr. ©. 
Hart Merriam, is as follows: Stretch 
the animal at full length and drive two 
stakes into ground, one at the tip of his 
nose, the other at the tip of the tail, 
care being taken that the animal touches 
both stakes at the same time. The meas- 
ure of length is taken with a rule or 
tape between the two stakes. The height 
at shoulder is likewise taken between 
stakes, one driven at the shoulder, the 
other at the sole of the front foot. The 
Outdoor Life measure is accomplishe‘ 
(if animal in the flesh is to be meas- 
ured) by first stretching as above ani 


measuring from tip of nose to end of 


tail over contour of head and body. Of 
course this makes the measurement bu' 
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» more than by the B. S. system. 
fost Outdoor Life measures are taken 

iw hides as follows: First stretch 
the green hide on the ground as far as | 
it will go, without pinning or staking it | 
down; then measure from tip of nose to | 
tip of tail, for length, and from tip of 
left fore claw over shoulder to tip of 
right fore claw, for width.—EKEditor. 


Crossing Ducks. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have of- 
ten seen pictures in your very interest- 
ing magazine of game birds and animals 
and the results of the cross between 


A 


THE INDIAN RUNNER AND HER OFFSPRING. —~ 
them and the domestic species, I am | * 
sending you enclosed a picture of three 
ducks, 

The white duck in the center of the 
group is an Indian runner and is the 


mother of the other two. Their father 
was a wild mallard that was wounded 


and fell near my mother’s home. She ; 
welcomed him with open arms and doc- 
tored him up and kept him for several 


months, but later on he was accidentally j ‘ ee 

killed. Is pure coffee. It 1s not denaturized, not de-caffeinized, 
Later the Indian runner laid four ° . . 

eggs and hatched three little ducks. not de-anythinged.. It tS dats real thing ready 


One died the same day and the other : : , 
Ve nenmetwems for instant use. A little can makes many 


both resemble the wild mallard so far cups and saves coffee-pot and cooking. 
s coloring about the neck and tail is 


concerned, but the body resembles the Easy fe) calry——easler to use. 

domestic duck. They both make a > 

juacking sound similar to that made by Ready instantly—when you 
ul ae ducks. W. A. BROWN. pour on the water, hot or cold. 





Vermin as Game Killers. — 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Owing to the __ AND-WATER. Comfortable. 
ircity of game birds in Connecticut pe ta . +. Convenient: 
iS year, am quite sure that the Legis- TENT, ae Compact 
ture may pass a law for a close SSS a 

son. From my own experience, I — 

thoroly convinced that it is not the Goodbye to stuffy rooms at hold-up rates. 


ea : Stop when and where you please, yet sleep as 
nters that are killing off our native comfortably as at home, with a Stoll Auto Bed. 


use nearly so much as it is the ver- It folds up on the running board into a bundle 
Ola rin and hunters tell me 6'2x8x47 inches, with bedding complete. Does not 


block doors. Nothing to crowd tonneau. Simple, 
t there are more skunks, hawks, owls compact, practical and mechanically perfect. In- 


'’coons this year in Connecticut than (Soy er ee 

y ever remember. : ' windows. Lasts foryears. Quickly pays for itself 

\ll of my shooting friends and my- ch aa in hotel bills saved and gives you Camp Comfort 

¢ feel that if a law could be passed ; Supreme, Nothing to equal it. Write for illustrated booklet and prices. 
ich would put a large enough bounty \ — : A Dealers: Write for our unusually attractive Proposition to established dealers 


all kinds of vermin, our native game Ns the STott MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
is would be plentiful again. ae) 


‘/ " re : 3234 Walnut St. DENVER, COLO. | 
onn, CHARLES SHERWOOD. a) EE Deo Conerere \ 
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Hunt Without Work 


N Hunt without work. 
off hunting ‘‘grounds’ 
a hand to oars or paddles. 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Be the first 
Bag your game. Then motor 
Liberty Drive will drive your boat| 
anywhere it will float. 

through weeds like 


Geta 


—attach it to the stern of your boat, 
on the firing line. 
The 


home. 














an ee] 


Can be raised or lowered. 
Steers by swinging propelle: 
a, to right or left. Has spee 

_- of 5 to 10 miles per hour 
Weighs about 70 lbs 
Send for details. 
Give name of 












inboard motors from 2} » to30 . . your 
H.P. Ask for special literature. “ deal- 
77 Give length, beam and draft of boat. er 


Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


S8Caille Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
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PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


A protector for those who enjoy out of door 
life—motoring, golf, tennis, sailing, hunting 
and fishing. 

A comfortable goggle that does not detract 


from the personal appearance of the wearer 
or the pleasure of outing. 


Obtainable from opticians, motor supply and 
sporting goods establishments everywhere. 


We will send the address of your nearest 
dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Box 804, Chicago, Ill. 


INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Auto Tires. Double mileage. prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 
Thousands sold. Details free. wanted, 



























Bie Sale of 
ye TENTS 
‘$2975 


° ’ 
Reclaimed by U. S. Gov't 
ramidal Tents direct from the 
big Army Camps—every tent put 
in first class condition In our 

\ °"3 factory. Original cost 

$100.00. Our Direct «to - 

ma ft. posers: 3 ft. wall; 11 ft. high in center; 
6 ft. doo ade of Genuine 1244 ounce Army Duck, 
Khaki Saher Also Army Officers’ Wall Tents. size 
9x9, Made of 12 oz. Army Duck, Khaki 1 
Color. Worth $50.00. Our Price, only. . 6. 75 
Order Direct From This Ad under our Money 


Back Guarantee. Send for Free Book—82 pages of 
Bargains in Tents, Covers, A etc 
CARNIE- GOUDIE MFG. CO. xaneas' Devt. pts 
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Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept. 7 Cincinnati | | 





AKE this a different hunting season. | 
Go to that far| 
’ without touching | 


| get Outdoor Life each month, 


| 
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Motor pivots on stern of boat. | 
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‘“Winning the West.’’ 


Chauncey Thomas:—As a_ constant 
reader of your articles in Outdoor Life, 
I think you can answer this clipping 
from the Feb. 3rd issue of Adventure 
Magazine. I am from Montana myself, 
but am now in an army camp here, I 
so I will 











not miss your answer.—Frank Irwin, 
Louisville, Ky. 
THE CLIPPING. 
On page 182, August 3rd issue, is 


made this statement in re Colt, inventor 
of Colt’s revolver: “He was the man, 
more than any other, who made possiblé 


the rapid expansion of the United 
States in the years 1840-1890.” A darn 
interesting statement, whether true or 


not! I wonder if the old-time Western- 
ers who sit around the Camp-Fire won’t 
rise to the occasion and give us their 
opinions about this? It is a moot ques- 
tion, you know. I’ve heard it argued 
pro and con until—well, till it was a 
‘ause for relief that wearing six-guns has 
gone out of style—except in the movies. 

Personally, I am “agin” the Colt the- 
ory. The Great West never could have 
been won by the six-shooter, and it is 
problematical whether it wouldn’t have 
been won more quickly and creditably 
without it. The first requisite of the 
men who did the winning was a firearm 
that would lick the Indian, would fill 
the old meat-pot, and would stop old 
Mr. Grizzly B’ar (the gamest and ugliest 
fighter that ever trod this continent) 
and other predatory animals of size. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many Indian fights were won with the 
short-ranged six-shooter. The old tim- 
ers can tell us, but my suspicion is that 
most of them were won by the old Ken- 
tucky rifle (than which no truer shoot- 
ing-iron ever was bored), the big Sharps 
buffalo gun (range up to 1,000 yards), 
and the little .44 Winchester, model 
1873, the busiest and most efficient of 
them all. 


REPLY BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
The whole outfit are barking up the 


wrong tree. The two weapons that 
“won the West’ were the pick and 


| shovel; the pick in the mountains, the 


irrigation shovel in the valleys. Con- 
| trary to romance and tradition, the pio- 


| neers did practically no fighting; what 
| real Indian fighting that was done fell 





| which 
| where we whites butchered men, women 


almost entirely to the good old United 

States cavalry. 
Except the 

was a 


Creek 
to 


Sand 
disgrace 


massacre, 
this state, 


children, I doubt if there were a 
of over 1,000 Indians ever killed 
by whites in Colorado. To hear sundry 
old timers tell it, one would think that 
the state at one time was carpeted with 
dead Indians with an extra layer of ton 
grizzlies piled on top for good measure; 
every one killed with the trusty bowie 
knife, of course; and every Injun was a 
feather-head chief, and every b’ar had 
cast-iron teeth a foot long, and claws 
like a hay rake. 


and 
total 


XED BAG 














My family were among the founders 
of Denver; we came in 1859. So I know 
something about the facts in the case; 
also I have nothing to hide. The real 
romance of the West was not in fire 
arms, but in developing a new home for 
mankind; and in founding what in due 
time will become an empire of the 
Rockies. 

I estimate that over 100,000 whites 
had passed thru northern Colorado in 
the ’50s, and by 1860 there were as 
many if not more whites on the plains 
and in the Rockies than there were In- 
dians. From then on the Indians were 
outnumbered at least 100 per cent each 
year, till in the early ’70s there were 
perhaps 50 whites to 1 Indian. In 186! 
my mother, then a girl of 19, lay two 
nights and a day in a Kansas Pacific 
train off the track in the Indian coun- 
try, and there was not a gun on the 
train, and only two small pocket pistols. 
When the first feminine portion of our 
family reached Denver in 1859, my aunt, 
being on arrival the eighth white wom- 
an in town, there was not a gun in the 
light buckboard in which she rode with 
two babies trom Omaha to Cherry 
Creek—now Denver. 

If not a pioneer after 1860 had had a 
gun the West would have been settled 
just the same, neither better nor worse, 
as guns did not cut much figure either 
way. But the stamp mill and the irriga- 
tion ditch did—and therein lies the real 
romance of the West.—C, T 








Rodent Poisoning by the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey. 


AS some correspondence has recently 
reached us offering objection to the 
manner in which poison is set out by 
officials of the Biological Survey for 
the purpose of destroying rodents, par- 
ticularly as to its effect upon game 
birds, we took the matter up with Dr. 
EK. W. Nelson, chief of this department, 
at Washington and have received a 
long letter from him that will be of 
deep interest and great information to 
those concerned: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—As very ex- 
tended campaigns against ground squir- 
rels and prairie-dogs are being carried 
on in the Western states under the di 
rection and supervision of this Bureau 


I am interested in keeping in close 
touch with this work and its relation 


to game and other birds. In the experi- 
mental work to develop effective pois 
ons for the destruction of rodent pests 
the Bureau has had in mind obtaining 
poisons which would be most effectua 
in destroying the rodents involved and 
eliminating the objectionable features 
in relation to birds of the commercial! 
and home-made poisons which hav 
heretofore been so largely used by farm 
ers in their efforts to obtain relief from 
rodent depredations. The Bureau has 
been highly successful in both of these 
particulars. Where poisoned grain is 
used as directed by the Bureau, using 
clean oats or barley, the destruction of 
birds is reduced to a minimum, which 
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is negligible so far as its influence upon 
the bird population is concerned. We 
are, 
casionally killed 
wheat, weed or other small seeds is 
used in preparing the strychnine bait. 
Every effort is being made, however, to 
educate the people on this point and to 
insure only clean oats or barley being 
ised for this purpose. 


“As to the effect of the strychnine 


poisoned grain on prairie chickens, sage | 


hens and other gallinaceous birds, you 
are doubtless familiar with the fact 
that these birds are highly immune to 
strychnine action. The report of the 

California Board of Health (Vol. 30, No. 
- Dec. 10, 1915, pp. 3601-4, Strychnine 
Sulphate. Its effect on California Val- 
ley Quail, by C. C. Pierce and M. T. 
Clegg) gives us good information re- 
garding the effect of strychnine upon 
California quail. 

“The chief game guardian of Saskat- 
chewan, Canada, in a recent report up- 
on investigations of the effect of 
strychnine upon prairie chickens shows 
that these birds are highly immune and 
that they may take one hundred times 
as much poisoned grain as is required 
to kill a ground squirrel without any 
apparent effect whatever upon them. 

“The Bureau has conducted investi- 
gations which show in the same way 
the high degree of immunity of the 

rallinaceous birds to strychnine, which 
is the poison used in the Bureau prep- 
arations. Last year we detailed an ex- 
pert to investigate more fully the ef- 
fect upon quail of the strychnine coated 
grain used against ground squirrels in 
our campaigns in California. Extended 
feeding trials showed that the Califor- 
nia quail could digest very large quan- 
tities of the poisoned grain without any 
deleterious effects. Careful observation 
has been made in connection with all 
of our rodent eradication campaigns on 
the National Forests and other public 
lands and the campaigns which are be- 
ing conducted on private lands by co- 
operation between this Bureau and the 
Extension Service of the Agricultural 
Colleges, and we have been unable to 
obtain any evidence of the destruction 
of prairie chickens, sage hens or other 
gallinaceous birds by the methods em- 
ployed. We feel that in developing 
these -iggpcve methods and in organ- 
izing the gre community and state- 
wide cl isi which are now being 
carried on under the direction of the 
sureau, we are rendering a most im- 
portant service to the people and at 
the same time are accomplishing much 
in the interests of the conservation of 
game and other birds thru largely elim- 
inating the use of objectionable com- 
mercial and home-made preparations 
which unquestionably had in the past 
caused such destruction of birds. 

“IT am writing you at some length 
regarding this matter because I appre- 
ciate your action in bringing it to our 
attention, and trust that you may help 
in our effort to get this subject prop- 
erly before the people in order that 
the campaign against rodents may be 
waged vigorously and at the same time 
game and other birds may be _ safe- 
guarded to the fullest possible extent. 

“You will be interested to know that 
farmers estimate a crop saving of ap- 
proximately $20.00 for euch dollar spent 
in our co-operative campaign to erad- 
icate ground squirrels and prairie-dogs, 
that over 17,000,000 acres were given a 
first treatment for the eradication of 
these pests last year, and the crop sav- 
ing effected was estimated at more than 








of course, aware that birds are oc- 
if grain containing | 
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—The 
Bait Casting Reel 
with the Five Points 


1. Strength 

2. Simplicity 

3. Compactness 

4. Durability 

5. Value Point . 


Compactness 


The flat tubular construction of frame 
gives these reels 14 more line capacity 
than others of the same size with round 
cross bars. 100 yards capacity—no 
larger than an ordinary 80 yard reel. 


The strength on which you can rely, the sim- 
plicity which makes cleaning easy and prevents 
getting out of order, the compactness which 
gives 14 greater line ‘capacity for the size, the 
durability which keeps thousands in use after 
years of service, and a remarkably low price 
in view of its top-notch quality—all these fea- 
tures recommend the TAKAPART as the Bait 
Casting Reel for you. 


$6-%° War tax 


included 





Improved 
Automatic Reel 


! The reel with the easy Takapart 
feature. The last word in auto- 
matics. Now ready for distri- 
bution among discriminating 
fishermen. 


TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART'’S little brother, 


$5.5 


War tax 
included 


Diameter 2% inches; width 
7-16 inch. Weight, 13 oz 
Capacity: will comfortably 
hold 150 feet ‘‘G'’ Enamel- 
ed Line. . 
“Fisherman's luck’’ isn't ALL luck. Much of it 
is knowing how and buying right. Our booklet. 
“Fishing Reels,’’ tells the secret of the biggest 
catches—what to use and how to use it. 


A fish once hooked can never 
get any slack line. The line 
does not start with snapping 
suddenness of a tripped spring 
Reel can be used above or below 
hand for Fly or Bait casting. 


Booklet ‘‘Fishing Reels,’’ Sent on Request 
Write for It. 


All dealers handle these well known reels. 


Send for new catalog 


$11.00 
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War Tax 
Included 








A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
22 Prospect St. Newark, N. J. 
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Hunting Mining 
Trapping Lumbering 
Fishing Cruising 
Camping rome Farming 
Scouting on heed Inspecting 


Non-kinkable 
rubber hose 


ACETYLENE BRILLIANT 
Boating SEARCHLIGHT Watching 


First of Acetylene lights worn on the head. Onthe market over 17 years.. Used throughout the world. 
because of its dependability and powerful light. Twelve different styles to choose from. The 3%-in. 
single lens headpiece weighs only seven ounces—double lens with bullseye on hinge door, thirteen 
ounces. The only lamp of its kind with darkening doors. Can be operated at one-fifteenth the cost 
of the average flash lamp. Insist on the BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. Sold by all dealers or direct. 


Catalogue free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MFG. CO., Dept. 4, 529-31 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Generator for 
belt or pocket 
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FOR SALE 


Wild Duck 


Preserve 


Situate in Lake Erie and a 

Short Distance from the Fa- 

mous Duck Preserve Known 
as Long Point. 


HE property comprises about 

2,720 acres of marsh and water 
and 60 acres of uplands. Through- 
out the marsh are large fields of 
j thickly growing wild rice, In the wa- 
terin the space adjoining the marsh 
are great quantities of wild celery, 
making it very desirable for va- 
rious breeds of ducks. Throughout 
the greater part of the marsh, 
channels and ponds have been made 
and excellent shooting can be ob- 
tained over decoys. Some of the 
best bass fishing in Canada is to 
be found in the lake a few yards 
from the Point. By the cutting of 
further channels and ponds it could 
be made one of the best duck shoot- 
ing grounds in this section of the 
country. A large, comfortable club 
house is erected on the property. 


For full particulars, apply to:— 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 


83 Bay St Toronto 








. . . 

Artistic Taxidermy 

Tohave your trophies mounted true 
to Nature requires an understanding 
of the plastic artin Taxidermy 

Prof. Stainsky was originator of his 
VY plastic art. His reputation is nation- 
wide. Medals awarded at Paris, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis World's Fairs. Send to 
Stainsky your trophies of the hunt. 
Colorado's Foremost Taxidermist. Established 1874. 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. Colo. Springs, Colo. 











E.A.LOCKWOOD 
TAXIDERMIST 


IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


The most artistically 
posed, correctly modeled 
game headsexpert skilland 
long experience can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and 
expression, make even a two- 
point deer or small elk more ad- 
mired than many larger trophies, 
Prospective customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 













| range. 








Kodak Your Catch 
Sn 


J: N Fishing pleasures are in- 
/ 7, creased ten fold by kodak- 
ing. Catch your compan- 
ion’s smile as he hauls in 
a big fish. Fill up your 
album with favorite 
scenes on your outing, 


Kodak as you go. Your 
pictures preserve the 
story of your trip. 


Kodaks in all styles and 
prices. Expert develop- 
ing and printing at 





HAANSTAD’S 
Camera Shop 


404 16th St., 
Denver, Colo. 











Outdoor Life 








$13,000,000. This work is being con- 
ducted on a still more extensive and 
thoroly organized basis this year as it 
has proved exceedingly popular because 
of its direct and evident value. 
“EK. W. NELSON, 
“Chief of Bureau. 
“Washington, D. C.” 





Coyote Trapping in Yellowstone 
Park. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find 
kodak picture of myself with coyote 
caught in waterset on Christmas Day, 
1918. Coyote trapping has not been as 
successful this year so far as_ usual, 
| owing to the mild winter and light 
| snowfall. 

The elk in Yellowstone Park are in a 
| most excellent condition, being able to 
| find plenty of good feed, due to the ex- 

















4 YELLOWSTONE PARK COYOTE AND 


CAPTOR. 


traordinary light snowfall, consequently 
very few have left the park for lower 
Fifteen head of moose were 
seen, there being six cows, six calves 
and three bulls, two having very fine 
heads. F. J. TOWNSEND, 
Mont. Ranger, Yellowstone Park. 





Is This a Record on Ad Pulling? 


Colorado Springs, Colo., May 3, 1919. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 


| a letter I received a few days ago in 


response to an advertisement that I had 
in Outdoor Life over ten years ago. 
Thinking you might value it as a cur- 
iosity and also showing the drawing 
power of the “ad,’’ I have taken the lib- 
erty of sending it to you. 

HUBERT STRANG. 


Idaho Springs, Colo., April 29, 719. 
Strang Sporting Goods Co., Colorado 

Springs, Colo.: 

Dear Sir:—Please send me your free 
fishing tackle catalogue, same that I 


have seen advertised in Outdoor Life, 
and oblige. Respectfully yours, 
CLIFFORD W. PERRY. 





Mixed Queries. 


(1) In what country are the musk 
oxen hunted? 


(2) Where can I get game laws of 
Canada? 
(3) Where can I get game laws of 


the island possessions of the U. S. (Phil- 
ippines, Porto Rico, Cuba, ete.).—C. F. 
Meier, Bouton, Iowa. 


Answer :—Replying to your first ques- 
tion: The distribution of musk-oxen in 
Arctic America is approximately north 
and east of a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River to Ft. Churchill 
on Hudson Bay, Greenland, and Grinnell 
Land in latitude 32° 27’; approximate 
southern limit, latitude 40° north. For 
the game laws of Canada, apply to the 
capital of the province in which you de- 
sire this information. Regarding game 
laws of the island possessions of the 
U. S., the same would apply as to Can- 
ada—write to the capital of each of 
these possessions.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in 
Outdoor Life for March an article by 
J. A. Coxe on “The Record on Marlin 
Swordfish.” He claims that he made a 
record catch in 1913 of one weighing 
175 pounds which stood till 1917 when 
broken by Mr. Jas. W. Jump with a 
eateh of 185 pounds. This record, he 
says, stood till September 11, 1918, when 
Mr. Jump broke his former record by 
landing one weighing 314 pounds, which 
record stands till now. Now in the 
March, 1919, issue of “Field and 
Stream” Mr. Zane Grey has an article 
on “Swordsmen of the Sea” in which 
he claims that his brother, R. C. Grey, 
made a record catch in 1916 of a sword- 
fish weighing 304 pounds and on Aug- 
ust 31, 1918, he caught the largest one 
of the season, 328 pounds. If so, this 
last seems to be the record standing at 
present. Possibly Mr. Jump _ simply 
means that he holds the light tackle 
record as Mr. Grey didn’t mention 
whether R. C.’s catch was made on 


light or heavy tackle. If you can 
straighten me out on this I will be 
much obliged.—Lynne Chilcote, Trin- 


idad, Colo. 

This inquiry was referred to Mr. 
Coxe, who answered as follows: In 
1913 J. A. Coxe caught the record light 
tackle marlin swordfish; weight 175 
pounds. In 1917, J. W. Jump caught 
the record light tackle marlin sword- 
fish; weight 185 pounds. In 1918 J. W. 
Jump caught the record light tackle 
marlin swordfish; weight 314 pounds. 
In 1916 R. C. Grey caught the record 
heavy tackle marlin swordfish of that 
season; weight 304 pounds. In 1918 R. 
C. Grey caught the record heavy tackle 
marlin swordfish of that season; weight 
328 pounds. The record marlin sword- 
fish of all seasons on any tackle 
weighed 340 pounds, and was caught by 
W. G. Evans, of Denver, Colo., on heavy 
tackle in 1914. The record marlin 
swordfish on light tackle of all seasons 
is Mr. Jump’s 314-pound fish. I hope 
this will answer your correspondent’s 
inquiry to your mutual satisfaction. 
Command me if I can be of further 
service.—J. A. Coxe. 


I have a canvas-covered canoe and 
the bottom is in very poor shape, being 
full of holes and too badly torn to be 
worth mending. Kindly advise the 
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LONG portage, hours 
trekking the fen, up hill, down 
dale. Joints stiff, muscles 
sore and aching. Then a little 

of the world’s standard Liniment— 
Sloan’s. Penetrates without rubbing 
to the soreness, stiffness, lameness, 
rheumatic twinge. Soon a warm 
tingle of relief—Sloan’s Liniment, 
the counter-irritant, quickly scatters 
the congestion. There you are—no 
pains, aches, twinges, soreness, stiff- 
ness to set you back tomorrow. 
Wise sportsmen take it along always. 


Put up in convenient bottles in three sizes=the 
larger the bottle the greater the economy, Can 


be used by every member of the family with 
30c—-60c—$#1. 20 


assurance of gratifying results. 






Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 

BUILD ag wy STEELBOAT 
Your Own Save Cost 
From patterns and instructions, work easy, material furnished. 


Also completed boats. Send for free catalogue and prices 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 215 PERRY ST., ALBION, MICH. 











The Comfort Closet for Homes, 
Summer Cottages and Gems. 
Entirely odorless. Scientifically 
ventilated. Strong chemicals 
dissolve contents; kills all germs. 
Easily installed. Convenient to move. 
Contents disposed of easily as garbage. 
Prevents fiy breeding and water con- 
tamination. Provides sanitary, odorless 
toilet in home protected from cold and 
stormy weather. Only closet with por- 
celain container. Easily cleaned. 
Approved by U. S. Health Bureau. 30 
Days’ Free Trial. Agents make $60 to 
$100 weekly. Exclusive territory. Ask for booklet— FREE. 

Comfort Chemical Closet Co., 2848 Factories Bidg., Toledo, 0. 














Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, Colo. 


Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 


























best material to use in putting on a 
new bottom and also the material and 
method of waterproofing same. Would 
it be advisable to let the old bottom 
remain and put the new one over it, or 
not?—John R. Hart, Greybull, Wyo. 


This inquiry was referred to Chas. 
L. Barker of Riley Brook, N. B., who 
answered as follows: 


If bottom of canoe is not worn too 
badly, or the canvas is rotten, it is best 
to patch each cut or tear separately, 
proceeding as follows: Turn canoe 
bottom up on some supports that will 
bring it to a convenient height to work 
on. Then go carefully over bottom and 
mark every cut with a piece of chalk, 
opening up with a sharp knife and cuts 
or tears that are connected by threads 
of uncut canvas. Then get a piece of 
8-oz. duck, a one-pound tin of white 
lead, a paper of %-in. shoe nails and 
with a hammer and an old table knife 
one can repair some very bad holes. 
For a cut 6 inches long, take a piece of 
the duck 2 inches wide and 8 inches 
long, lay on some flat surface, and 


spread with white lend with the table | 


knife. It is best to apply the lead to 
both sides. The lead should be soft 
enough to spread easily; if not, mix 
with a little raw oil. Then carefully 
work the patch into the cut, and smooth 
out on the wood, so that when the 
edges of the cut are nailed down there 
will be an inch of the patch underlap- 
ping the cut all around. Then using 
the shoe nails, tack all around the cut 


about 4 inch from edge of cut and 
placing tacks about 4% inch apart. 
Then fill cut with lead, and smooth 


down with thin-bladed knife. Any hole 
too small to get a patch into should be 
cut longer with a sharp knife. After 
the lead has dried the canoe should be 
given several coast of paint. A cut 
mended this way will not leak, and 
does not leave the patch on the outside 
to be rubbed off the first time the canoe 
hits a stone. However, if the bottom 
is worn or rotten so that it cannot be 
repaired in this way another bottom 
may be be put on as follows: First go 
over the old bottom and tack down all 
loose pieces of canvas, and remove any 
small stones or canoe tacks that may 
have worked loose. Then get a piece 
of 8-oz. duck the length of the bottom. 
This should be soaked in water twelve 
hours to remove the starch, then spread 
out and dried thoroly before being 
used. Turn the canoe bottom up as 
before and with some white lead and 
raw linseed oil mixed to about the con- 
sistency of thick cream, go over the 
bottom of the canoe, rubbing into the 
cuts with a short stiff brush. Then 
take the length of duck which may be 
28 or 30 inches wide, and tack firmly 
in the center at one end of canoe, just 
at end of bang plate. Then go to the 
other end and pull it lengthwise all the 


| duck will stand, and also tacking in the 


center at that point. The sides may 
now be pulled down and tacked, work- 
ing each way from middle of canoe 
otherwise it is apt to have wrinkles. 
Three-fourths-inch galv. tacks are bet- 
ter for this work, as the shoe nails have 
too small heads. The duck should be 
stretched as tight as possible and then 
filled with a good white lead paint. 
Any good brand of paint will be all 
right. After being filled canvas should 
be rubbed down with a pad made of 
several thicknesses of the duck. Canoe 
should be given five or six coats of 
paint, letting each thoroly dry before 
applying the next.—Chas. L. Barker. 
























A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 





Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 


can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 


is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealers. If he 
will not supply you we will sercd prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 


Order for $2.00. Write for booklet 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


of 


Do not send 
personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 





PRICE 
$2.00 
Dept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY wis'Ssuz’ 









A real, heart interest story of fishing 
back in your boyhood days. Illustrated by 
x | Briggs, the famous cartoonist. 
Gives practical detailed methods, 
helps and hints on the angling 
sport of today. Shows full line 
of South Bend Quality Tackle. 
Tells the “how” of bait cast- 














=i ing. Every sportsman and 
=3 dealer should have it. Write 
=4 forittoday. Sent FREE. 
4 SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

} 9291 Colfax Ave., 
—— = South Bend, 
ae Indiana, 











Our patented Cruiser attachment on a Ford roadster makes a 





including tent, mattress, camp stvols, chair, wash stand, gasoline 
stove, aluminum cooking outfit, bucket, lantern, axe, and table. 
Plenty of room left for bedding and food. 


hx. 






You sleep right in the car on a mattress 42x75 inches. 
It Is Not a Trailer 
tN 


Can be quickly boitea onto any Ford roadster in a few minutes 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAP 


Cruiser Motor Car Co 


PIADISON, W118. 


eS 

















An Explanation Desired. 
By E. L. Stevenson. 


Mr. Thomas’ articles on any subject 
are always interesting, but the writer 
ean not agree with many of his state- 
ments in regard to what is possible with 
firearms, for the reason that they do 
not agree with records of what has ac- 
tually been done. Besides, Mr. Thomas 
has contradicted practically all of his 
own statements, so we do not know 
when to take him seriously. 

Three of his claims may be taken col- 
lectively for the purpose of seeing what 
might be expected and comparing re- 
sults with what has actually been done. 

In the January, 1919, issue of Outdoor 
Life, pages 46 and 47, he states that 
naked lead cast bullets have only about 
one-half the accuracy of metal-patched 
bullets: that the best ammunition and 
the cheapest in the long run is the 
freshly loaded factory product; that the 
most experienced men do not reload ; 
that hand loads “will do for those who 
merely wish to pop away at a picnic 
and have no weird ideas about accu- 
racy.” 

In the April issue, page 246, he says 
that he has “given up trying to get 
good results with lead-cast bullets. 
Can’t be done. The best I can do, or 
several good men here, is about double 
the size group as we get with same 
loads in same guns with M. P. bullets.” 
I might remark right here that in the 
case of a modern high-power rifle, no 
one but a novice would use the “same 
load” for both types of bullet. Neither 
the same kind nor amount of powder. 

The writer personally knows of many 
eases where the sub loads with lead 
bullets shot as well or sometimes bet- 
ter than the full charge with metal- 
eased bullets. This is especially true 
in case you have an arm that is bored 
somewhat oversize or loosely cham- 
bered, of which there are a great many 
to be found. 

A friend of the writer always uses 
reloaded ammunition in his Springfield 
if the rules of the match allow. Years 
ago when the N. R. A. Club matches 
were all slow fire at 200, 300 and 500 
yards, he used always to shoot the first 
two with the cast gas-check bullet made 
‘for the Krag. He was our most con- 
sistent shot at 300 yards and frequently 
made 47 or 48 out of a possible 50. 
Such scores on an §8-in. bullseye shot 
with metallic sights from the sitting or 
kneeling position do not indicate in- 
accuracy. 

I will now take up some shooting done 
by men who are fairly well known in 
the shooting world, using Springfield 
rifles with reduced charges and lead 
bullets, and as the work was done with 
metallie sights, we will also consider in 
the same connection Mr. Thomas’ asser- 
tion that “two inches per 100 yards is 


the limit of human eyesight,” April, 1919, 
page 246. 

In the Ideal short-range match shot 
some years ago prizes were given for 
the longest string of consecutive bulls- 
eyes; 2 ins. at 50 yards or 4 ins. at 100 
yards, using lead bullets, cast in Ideal 
moulds. C. B. Chisholm won the 50- 
yard event with a string of 62 straight. 
P. J. O’Hare won the 100-yard shoot 
with 58 consecutive bullseyes. He also 
ran other strings of 29, 34, 48 and 54. 
soth men used Ideal bullet No. 308241. 
The same bullet has made thirty-four 
consecutive bullseyes at 200 yards. 

Let us now apply Mr. Thomas’ ideas 
as to lead bullets making groups twice 
the size of the metal-cased ones and 2 
ins. per 100 yards being the limit of 
human eyesight, and see what we should 
expect of the service load. Take, for 
example, O’Hare’s work at 100 yards. 
According to Mr. Thomas, these groups 
would have been made on a 2-in. bulls- 
eye had metal-cased been used. Then 
we are told “no human eye can see 
closer than 2 ins. at 100 yards.” This 
brings the groups down to nothing. In 
addition we have a further allowance 
to make for lack of machine rest steadi- 
ness in holding, so we see we should 
expect our army rifle to shoot into less 
than nothing at 100 yards. 

Taking the question of eyesight alone, 
does Mr. Thomas know that thirty con- 
secutive shots have been put in a 5%- 
in. circle at 200 yards with a _ .22-cal. 
rifle and metallic sights? Thirty shots 
is too long a string to be all laid to 
mere lucky chance, and surely no one 
will claim that the .22 L. R. cartridge is 
good for 1%-in. groups from machine 
rest at ZOO yards. 

Over 100 consecutive bullseyes have 
been made at 600 yards, and then the 
shooter got just outside on account of 
failing light, as it was getting late in 
the evening. Allowing 2 ins. per 100 
yards for the shooter’s eyesight would 
have shown the rifle to be shooting into 
an 8-in. circle without any allowance 
being made for lack of machine rest 
steadiness in holding. 

On the other hand, Mr. Thomas tells 
us in the July, 1918, issue of Outdoor 
Life of having Mr. Peterson rechamber 
a .45-70 for the .45-90 cartridge. In this 
Mr. Thomas uses hand-loaded cartridges 
and gets 3-in. groups at 100 yards, shot 
with receiver rear and ivory bead front 
sights (not the best target combination, 
by the way), as against 5-in. to 6-in. 
groups for regular stock gun and fac- 
tory ammunition. Allowing 2 ins. for 
Mr. Thomas’ eyesight, the gun must 
have shot into 1 in., as against 3 ins. 
to 4 ins. for gun with ordinary chamber 
and factory ammunition. 

In December, 1918, Outdoor Life, page 
400, Mr. Thomas shows twenty-seven 
consecutive shots in a 4%4-in. group at 
220 yards. He says not one Springfield 
rifle in twenty will do this from a ma- 








As the rifle was a muzzle- 


chine rest. 
loader, the shooter probably cast his 
own bullets, and he certainly loaded the 
gun by hand. On the same page we 
also see a ten-shot group at 100 yards 
with but 3 in. between the two “wild- 


est” shots. This, Mr. Thomas writes, 
“shows the possibilities of the old-style, 
big-caliber guns if a man knows how to 
shoot and load them.” Exactly! As a 
shooter writes in another magazine— 
“I don’t care who makes my barrels. 
Just let me select a load that suits that 
chamber best and I will have accuracy.” 

A man may have half a dozen rifles 
bored for tne same cartridge, yet each 
might be a little different in bore diam- 
eter, chambering or throating. To get 
the best results from each he would 
have several different moulds and sizing 
dies, cast his bullets of different tem- 
per, and use different brands and 
charges of powder. Yet Mr. Thomas 
would have us believe that factory am- 
munition with bullets of all the same 
diameter, shape and hardness and same 
powder would be superior for the whole 
collection. 

In the August, 1918, Outdoor Life, Mr. 
Thomas in referring to the possibilities 
of .44-40 and .45-cal. revolvers, says: 
“As for accuracy, about 4-in. or 5-in. at 
50 yards is about the limit of either 
cartridge, with exceptions from special 
guns and special hand loads aimed 
from under a hat brim such as one Ash- 
ley Haines wears.” 

Why the hand loads if they are only 
good for “those who have no weird 
ideas about accuracy.” 

Returning to the question of eyesight 
and sighting, it is the writer’s opinion 
that with proper sights a man with 
keen eyes can hold closer than 2 in. per 
100 yards. In military sights if a front 
blade is used that shows on the target 
the same width as the bullseye, very 
close holding can be done. <A properly 
made front aperture is still better. For 
instance, if one is shooting at 200 yards 
on the 25-ring target with 12-in. black 
and uses a front aperture showing 20 
ins. at that distance, are we to under- 
stand that when the light is perfect a 
man with keen eyes can not tell wheth- 
er the bullseye is centered or whether 
6 ins. of white shows on one side and 
but 2 ins. on the other? 

In Outdoor Life of January, 1918, 
page 56, Mr. Thomas referring to target 
rifle and one-hand arms states that, 
“No improvements worthy of note have 
been made in either for decades.” May, 
1918, page 360, commenting on Gould’s 
book, “Modern American Pistols and Re- 
volvers,” he writes: “In actual shooting 
but little advance has been made these 
thirty years. . In those days the .22 
L. R. cartridge and the .22 pistol were 
probably just as accurate as today.” 
Commenting on the scores of 100 shots 
or over detailed in the book, he writes: 
“Many scores of ten shots averaged far 
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above the average of the same gun 
when 100 shots were fired. This indi- 
eates what I have long suspected—that 
five or ten shots is not a fair test of 
gun, man or load. . . . Luck plays a 
considerable figure in a high score with 
a few shots, and the larger the number 
of shots the more and more does this 
element of happy chance disappear, and 
we get right down to accuracy of gun, 
load and aim.” He refers to the book 
as “solid meat from cover to cover” and 
Mr. Gould’s paper, “Shooting and Fish- 
ing,’ as “the greatest grooved-bore pub- 
lication that ever came off the press.” 

In the August (1918) Outdoor Life, 
page 184, Mr. Fry takes issue with Mr. 





TVhomas on the question of accuracy of | | 


pistols, and quotes from Gould’s book 


and also an article from “Shooting and | ~ 


Fishing” on machine-rest tests of a} 
Smith & Wesson target pistol. Mr. | 
Thomas replies: “That may have been 
and no doubt was true in Mr. Gould’s | 
time, twenty-odd years ago. . . . We 
have improved both guns and cart- 
ridges in the last twenty-odd years. 
.. . Mr. Fry’s conclusions seem to be | 
based on three things: (1) Trials 
twenty-odd years old; (2) on book re- | 
ports; and (3) on commonplace guns, | 
all of which are about twenty years 
out of date.” He evidently means 
three months out of date, as only three | 
months before everything in Gould’s 
book and paper was gospel truth. It | 
will also be noted that this sudden im- 
provement took place in war times) 
after the factories stopped all work but | 
war contracts. He also states that Mr. 
Fry has never seen first-class shooting | 
and shows a five-shot group by Mr. 
McCutchen and a ten-shot group by 
Captain Hardy to prove his point, for- 
getting that “five or ten shots is not 
a fair test of gun, man or load.” 

We have often heard that it makes 
a difference which foot the shoe is on, 
whose ox is gored, and that a doctor 
will not take his own medicine. Now | 
I believe it. | 

With his article, ‘Revolver Remarks | 
at Random,” April, 1918, page 276, Mr. | 
Thomas shows a cut of a long-haired 
individual over the legend: “Wild Bill 
(J. B. Hickok), the quickest and best 
pistol shot that ever lived. Winner of 
thirty-two pistol duels.” In the Octo- 
ber issue, page 246, he writes: ‘Wild 
Bill, whose real name was James A. 
Hickox, was not a particularly quick, 
straight or fast revolver shot.” Bill 
Seems not only to have lost all his 
speed in six months, but to have 
changed his middle initial and the spell- 
ing of his last name. The change prob- 
ably took place while Bill was hiding | 
out while General Sheridan had details | 
out with orders to take him dead or | 
alive for killing three soldiers in a/| 
fight that followed the troopers calling 
him a long-hair, tho Mr. Thomas says 
Bill always had the law on his side. I 
might state that Mr. Thomas had Bill’s | 
lume right the first time, as it was 
“mes Butler Hickok. 

In the same article Mr. Thomas says 
' believes fanning a six-shooter to be 

myth, which is a weird statement 
rom one who claims to be a frontiers- 
in. The writer makes no such pre- 
itions, but knows how the trick is 


aor 





The buraen of many of Mr. Thomas’ 
articles on revolver shooting has been 
Speed of fire and quickness on the 
draw, with general instructions on how 
to conduct oneself in gun fights, which, 
Judging from Mr. Thomas’ articles, 
Must be a common and popular form 
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The Test of Service 


HEN the man behind America’s practical idealism getsa 
chance to indulge his own interests, he knows how to ap- 
preciate service. He has specialized in it. 
That is why there is now such great demand for Remington UMC 
Wetproof Shot Shells, the first completely waterproof. 
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for Shooting Right 
Just buy the same Remington UMC “Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Smokeless Steel 


Lined Speed Shells you have so long depended on for shooting right. 

Without additional cost to you they are nOoW exclusively protected against wet by 
the wonderful Wetproof process, invented and developed by Remington UMC 
during the war. 

No matter how exposed to wet, in body, crimp and top wad they will stay firm 
and smooth as when fresh from the loading machine. Work them through your 
modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun and they will slide just as 
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SMART, addstoAPPEAR- 
ANCE OF EVERY COS- 
TUME. Equally adapted to 
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AT POINT OF WEAR. 
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MAKES IT STAY PUT. 
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of amusement in his neighborhood. I 
was in Denver over thirty-five years 
ago, and everything seemed quiet, but 
times do change. 

Before taking up Mr. Thomas’ claims 
on speed in detail, I would like to give 
him a friendly warning that his idea 
of throwing himself to the ground in 
a gun fight may some time get him 
into trouble if his system should be- 
come generally known. In case he 
should slip on a banana peel and throw 
his hand back to break his fall, it 
would look rather suspicious and might 
draw on him the fire of half a dozen 
guns. In discussing speed of fire, Mr. 
Thomas frequently names Mr. McCutch- 
en as the fastest man in the world with 
a revolver, basing his conclusions on 
ine fact that he timed Mr. McCutchen 
with a stop watch and believes no one 
ever timed rapid-fire revolver work be- 
fore. He also names himself and four 
friends as the fastest five men in Den- 
ver with a revolver, “which means the 
entire West if not the whole world.” 
He gives McCutchen’s time as four- 
fifths of a second for five shots, and 
thinks he caught one string in three- 
fifths, but is not sure. He also says 
none of the five men he mentions can 
draw a gun and be sure of hitting a 
man at five or ten paces in one second; 
takes two to be sure, and that he him- 
self cannot draw and fire his gun with 


| only the sky as a target in less than 


the 


| one second. 


Let us compare these statements with 
work of others. Probably twenty 
years ago a rapid-fire match was shot 


| in which two of the competitors fired 
| five shots in three-quarters of a second 


and half a dozen did it in one second. 
Repeated trials might have resulted in 
the time being cut. Winner made a 
10-in. group, distance twelve yards. 
This shooting was mentioned in at 
least three magazines some years ago, 
one of which was Outdoor Life, which 
had four references to the match in the 
course of a few months. 

It will be recalled that two years or 
more ago an article appeared in this 


| magazine dealing with Mr. McGivern’s 
| rapid-fire work with revolvers. 


| able to 
| check 


| game 


Mr. McCutchen doubted his being 
do the stunts and posted a 
for $1,000 to back his opinion. 
McGivern was not heard from for some 
time, as he was out of the shooting 
from illness, but he finally an- 
swered by saying that after he got back 


| to work he would make good, not with 
| a check, but with $2,500 in gold, which 


his friends would increase to $8,000. 
We did not hear of the offer being 
taken up. Lately Mr. McGivern has 


been making his tests timed by a ma- 


| chine that records results on a record 
| sheet and showing divisions of time as 


| small as 1-9000th of a second. 


| and 


McGiv- 
ern is a professional exhibition shooter 
performed before large crowds, 


and the record sheets were signed on 


| the spot by numbers of witnesses. 


| in four-fifths of a second; 


| Seven 


Shooting at fifteen feet distance, he 
made a five-shot group 14,x5% ins. 
a six-shot 
314%,x7-ins. in the same time. 
times in one day he fired six 
shots in three-fifths of a second. 

As to drawing a gun and firing one 


group 


| shot, some years ago a match of this 


kind was shot in France. Distance, 


| thirty meters, at the figuré of a man. 
| Shooters were to stand with pistol in 


right hand, arms dropped to side. Tim- 


| ing was done by an electric machine. 


| was to drop out 


Any one missing or shooting too late 
of the next round. 


The speed of the machine was _ in- 
creased until three-fifths of a second 
was allowed to raise the arm and fire. 
When match was stopped two competi- 
tors were still up with clean scores. 

Mr. Newman, tho nearly 60 years old, 
has drawn a gun from front pocket and 
fanned one shot in 22-100 of a second, 
but as Mr. Thomas believes fanning to 
be a myth, we will pass on to the Mc- 
Givern’s work in this line. 

Standing with gun behind his back, 
eighteen feet from target 11% ins. 
square, he drew the gun and scored 
six hits in 1 1-5 sec., then repeated the 
performance in the same time, making 
twelve hits on one card. He also took 
a 244-in target in his right hand, gun in 
holster at left side, threw the target, 
drew the gun with right hand and 
broke the target. Time, 3-5 sec., in- 
cluding throwing. 

I have no desire to cast any reflec- 
tion on the ability of Mr. Thomas’ Den- 
ver friends, for, as he says they hold 
many revolver-shooting records, but I 
do think that as their press agent he 
is sometimes over enthusiastic when he 
repeatedly claims for his home town 
the best pistol shots in the world. This 
statement does not always agree with 
the records of the U. S. R. A. League 
matches. The best I can find with 
what records I have on hand is for 
1918, when Denver took third place, 
winning fifteen out of seventeen 
matches, the Olympic Club of San 
Francisco winning all seventeen. In 
1915 the series was twenty matches. 
Springfield, Mass., less than half the 
size of Denver, won all twenty. Denver 
stood in eleventh place with nine lost. 

A study of the records will show that 
some of Denver’s most consistent win- 
ners Mr. Thomas never mentions. Some 
of the fifty-yard records of the U. S. 
R. A. are as follows: 


Target Revolvers. 


50 shots—J. A. Dietz, New York... 47 
30 shots—Dietz, New York........ 284 


20 shots—A. P. Lane, New York... 191 
10 shots—Dreher, Denver ........ 97 
Military Revolver. 

75 shots—MecCutchen ............. 627 
50 shots—McCutchen ............. 421 
20 shots—Dr. Snook, Ohio......... 22 
Pistol. 

50 shots—Anderton ............... 480 
SU SHOtS—-Drenher 1.6.6 .cccceccvoes Con 
20 SHOES ——DOFEMEP .. kins swe ccweies 196 
10 SHOtS—DrONer 2. bse cs dees ncs 100 


In addition Mr. Poindexter of Denver 
before moving West made a_ perfect 
seore of 100, indoors, and both he and 
Dr. Burgeson have won the champion- 
ship in the U. S. R. A. matches. 

Before closing this already too long 
article the writer would like to ask Mr. 
Thomas for some details of Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen’s record-breaking score in the 
international shoot. I have moved sev- 
eral times in the last two years and 
have lost some papers that I intended 
to keep. I recollect seeing in “Arms 
and the Man” a reproduction of a fine 
target by Mr. McCutchen, but have for- 
gotten the score. Mr. Thomas states it 
is the only time anyone ever kept fifty 
shots in the 8-in. black of the S. A. 
target with any kind of one-hand gun. 
Probably so, but what was the score? 
That is what counts. Did it beat An- 
derton’s 480? This is only twenty points 
off of a perfect 500 and each shot out- 
side the black loses three points. 

In October, 1918, Outdoor Life, page 
246, Mr. Thomas says Mr. McCutchen 
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holds the world’s record and the official | 
gold and diamond medals given for | 
shooting against not only civilians, but | 
against every military shot in the| 
armies and navies of seven nations. | 

I supposed this meant winning the 
world’s championship in the interna- 
tional shoot at Camp Perry in 1913, and 
a short time ago when looking over a 
volume giving the names of the winners 
of the big events I was surprised to see 
no mention of his name. Another book, 
and the same results. Then old copies 
of “Arms and the Man” of August and 
September, 1913, were looked up. I 
could not find the August 28th or Sep- 
tember 11th, but got the one with the 
report of the international shoot in it. | 
The shoot at Camp Perry that year in- 
cluded the International, Pan American, 
National and N. R. A. matches. Con- 
cerning the International revolver 
mateh, “Arms and the Man,” September 
18, 1913, says: “Carlberg of Sweden 
scored 486 and outranked our own Lane 
for the gold medal emblematic of the 
championship of the world. Lane took 
second place on a score of 486 and re- 
ceived the silver medal.” 


Scores of the American Team. 


NG aig Of orargid haw et ae ee 486 
PEIPONG Sis che oo cewviode's 465 
EMRE cao N arora a Gea es ne 461 
PES sg 4 na urea 457 
DECOCULOCHOD: osc ci é esis vices 456 


The match was sixty shots per man 
at fifty meters. Another important 
match open to all comers was for the 
honor prize of the U. S. R. A. This 
for the best three strings of sixty shots 
fired between September 1st and 9th. 
Lane won, with Hanford second, Mce- 
Cutehen third, Snook fourth. 

The National revolver match was won 
by Dr. Snook, Orr second, McCutchen 
third, Lane not competing. I have not 
the paper giving the scores of the Pan- 
American revolver match, but this was 
won by Hanford. After the Perry 
shoot there was a meet at Seagirt, 
where nine revolver and pistol matches 
were held, most of the best shots ex- 
cept Hanford and Dr. Snook competing. 
Of the nine matches McCutchen won 
one, beating Lane one point in the pis- 
tol maten. Captain Sayre won one, 
Hans Roedder two and Lane the other 
five, including two of the three rapid- 
fire matches. He also won the grand 
aggregate prize. 

Tho only about 19 years old when he 
first appeared in the big matches, Lane 
from the start set a hot pace. In 1910 
he won the grand aggregate prize by 

8S points over nearest competitor. In 
1911 he won the military championship, 
the military record match and the pock- 
et revolver match, and was only one 
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“Tourists é Sportsmans' 
Medicine Cased 


Make your vacation safe. Don’t ae some 
slight sickness or indisposition take all the 
joy out of your outing. Scratches, stings or 
other wounds may become infected. Those 
wholly unaccustomed to outdoor life and 
exposure may contract col Ids, fever, chills, 


neuralgia. Take a First Aid Medicine Case 
and be prepared for any emergency. 














When Youare Camping or Traveling 


it is usually very inconvenient, and sometimes impossible to 
consult a doctor, but if you own a First Aid Medicine Case and 
book of Diagnosis and Treatment you can intelligently doctor 
yourself, at such times, and check infection or diseases at 
their inception. 

The case contains no ‘‘patent medicine’’—but remedies that are to be 
found in almost every physician's medicine case, and a book that tells how 
tousethem. Treatment is prescribed for 61 ailments, covering everything from 
fevers, headache, toothache, diarrhoea, constipation, colds, sore throat, indiges- 
tion, kidney diseases, etc., to wounds, poison ivy, insect stings, and snake bites. 

For convenience, the handsome case is made small enough to be carried 
in your pocket, yet it contains an ample supply of medicine. The complete 
outfit costs no more than the medicine alone would cost at any drug store— 
if you knew whatto buy. Nothing like it has ever been offered tourists and 
sportsmen. The price is only $5.00 postpaid and every remedy is positively 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, or money refunded. 





_ You Cant Afford To Take The Risk-Order —_ 
| Zelee laboratories , 


1111S. Meridian St. 
Anderson Indiana 

















NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
The results of the experience gained in building, marketing and using 
four thousand rifles embodied in this new model. No more loose bolts, 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or bruised knuckles 
from recoil, New system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 


Notice the'new firm address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















point behind Hanford, winner of pistol 
championship. In 1912 he won the in- | 
door pistol championship and also went | 
Sweden, where he won the pistol | 
championship of the world, twenty-five | 
points over next competitor; also the | 
dueling championship and _ highest 
re of anyone in the team duelling 
tech. 
Dr. Snook has certainly won the mili- 
ry igre mom 4 in the U. S. BR. A. 
ague and the National matches often- 
than anyone else. Steady, consistent 
inning of championship matches with 
<h scores is the writer’s idea of what | 
nstitutes a champion shot, and that is | 
at Snook and Lane have done against | 
comers. | 


if 





NSWER BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS. | 
xcept for the obvious courtesy and | 
esty of Mr. Stevenson’s letter I! 
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Back to the Old Haunts 


HE strain of war is over, and the boys 
arehome. Lakeandriverechoonce 
more with happy voices and carefree 
laughter. It will bean ‘‘outdoor’’summer. 
Nothing else will contribute more toward mak- 
ing this a real summer than a Koban. 
THE GREAT 
2-CYLINDER 


KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Attached ina few minutes to any rowboat, it gives 
you a speedy power boat, which will greatly en- 
large the radius of your Cruising activities, and 
which will “run circles” around any other rows 
boat motor on the lake or river. 


The KOBAN gives you 
more power and ¢great- 
er speed than 
any other row- 
boat motor be- 
cause it has two 
cylinders. /tdoes 
not shake the boat, 
Only by this 
two-cylinderop- 
posed construc: 
tion can you a- 
void thecontinu- 
al vibration that 
makes riding un- 
pleasant, opens 
seams and ruins 
rowboats. Spe- 
cial tilting device, 
for shallow water 
and beaching. 


Write for cata'og and full 
information. Dealers and 
agents write for our profit- 
making proposition. 


KOBANMFG.CO. 
259 South Water Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. U. S. A. 












We also make an Inboard 
Engine for small boats an 
canoes. Circular 80 tells 
about it. 

























STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's is 
Hole. 









Be. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting inthe U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 











The Spoon That 


Hooks’em EveryTime! 


The position of the HOOK is the reason. Hook 
releases when fish strikes and sudden stop when 





hook reaches end of slot sets the 
- hook 
yfirmly 







oa into jaw. 
Darts and dives just likea real fish. 
Catches more than any other spoon or wooden 
minnow. Great for all game fish such as Black 
Bass, Trout, Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, 
etc: Made in six sizes. Ask your dealer for 


KNOWLES AUTOMATIC STRIKER °° < “iisend 


it postpaid. 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Finishes: SILVER—SILVER AND COPPER—BRASS 
Length: 156" 2%" 24%" 34%" 4%" 5" 
Priceeach 35c 35c S5c 75c 9Oc $1.25 
S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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would let it go unanswered; for while 
it is on the surface apparently correct, 
in essence it is practically all incorrect. 


The fundamental trouble is that I have 
been writing, perhaps, over his head, 
as the saying is. Lieutenant Colonel 


Whelen, in a letter now before me, says 
in part, referring to the very gun ar- 
ticles questioned by Mr. Stevenson, 
“You and I agree perfectly.” In other 
words, Mr. Stevenson did not fully un- 
derstand, but Lieutenant Colonel Whel- 
en, from his wider knowledge and deep- 


er experience in the gun game, did 
understand. I mean this in no unkind 


as a plain 


way in the least, but merely 
Stevenson’s 


fact that accounts for Mr. 
remarks above. 

or instance, the records I quote are 
correct beyond question, if Mr. Steven- 
son will only look them up as a whole. 
Championships won year by year and 
world records are two totally different 
things. As for the optical matters, IL 
refer him to any good eye doctor, or to 
the regulation U. S. books on shooting. 
Let him try “spotting,” with the result- 


| ing triangle of visual variation—or let 








anyone else try it—and the optical mat- 
ters I have frequently mentioned will 
be found correct. 

As for cast vs. metal-patch bullets, 
and hand-loading vs. factory; in any 
article it is presumed one is dealing 
with the cartridges mentioned. No one 
so far has gotten the results from cast 
bullets in a .80-cal. given by metal-patch 
bullets. A very expert man can hand- 
load better than the common factory 
product, but it is a losing proposition 
financially, and requires a great deal of 
skill and time and care. Any piece of 
writing can be translated several ways, 
as a rule, unless one takes almost end- 
less magazine space to head off possible 
arguments; and in limited space one 
must presume that the reader will at- 
tach the intended meaning to a piece of 
wording—not seek to pick possible other 
meanings, as lawyers do. <A gun article 
cannot well be worded like a deed, you 
know. 

The reason why ordinary hand loads 
Colt than 


are more accurate in a .45 
factory cartridges is that the hand- 


loaded ones are larger and fit the cylin- 
der, where the factory loads are so 
loose as to be almost totally inaccurate. 
Nor are any factory cartridges (except 
special target factory cartridges, hand- 


loaded, by the way, by experts, and 
costing many times the machine pro- 


duct) of the same size, shape, weight, 
ete. If Mr. Stevenson will only meas- 
ure and weigh any factory box, bought 
on the open market, he will find they 
vary considerably, but even then they 


will average better than most home 
loading. The trouble with home loading 
is in getting good bullets, mostly be- 


cause of concealed airholes, 

As for “Wild Bill,” the error in his 
name is trivial, probably a typograph- 
ical error. And _ incidentally, accuracy 
is not the chief element in a good re- 
volver shot in a gun fight. A combina- 
tion of all the elements count most, 
the chief of which is coolness. See 
“Buffalo Bill’s”’ account of it in my 
“Last Interview” with him. Some of 
our best target shots with a rifle, or 
six-gun, or even shotgun, are indiffer- 
ent shots under various sudden condi- 
tions in practical work. This is too well 


known, almost, to mention here. 

As for speed tests, as I said in my 
articles, they are but an honest attempt 
to get sometning definite on record, as 
opposed to the empty rumors that have 
floated around so many years. 


I, too, 


hope many other men can beat them. 


Nothing is claimed for them except 
that was the best the fastest men in 


Denver could do. If others can do bet- 
ter, we all of us will be glad to see the 
results of their tests published. 

Some of the world record shots in 
Denver I have not mentioned—as much 
at least as others—Mr. Dreher, for in- 
stance, who held the world’s record for 
slow fire at 50 yards; but Mr. Dreher 
is dead. And one naturally speaks more 
of the living—the men shooting today 
and tomorrow, than of those who have 
gone. 

After carefully reading Mr. Steven 
son’s letter, I find I have nothing to re- 
tract, and hope that this necessarily 
brief and hurried letter will more or 
less help to straighten out misconcep- 
tions on his part or on parts of others, 
possibly not experts, to whom the ar- 
ticles have usually been clear and well 
received. 

As for records, to repeat, I refer 
everyone to the U. S. R. A. official rec- 
ords or to the individual men who hold 
various records, for detailed informa- 
tion, such, for instance, as to whether 
or not C. M. McCutchen holds the rapid- 
fire revolver championship of the world, 
or other similar statements I have made 
repeatedly, and that Mr. Stevenson, 
thru error, questions. 

Space forces me to close, so I cannot 
yo further into all the above matters 
in detail. I am glad Mr. Stevenson 
wrote his letter, and as he says in sub- 
stance, if we could talk face to face, 
in half an hour there wouldn’t be any 
dispute. When he “was in Denver over 
35 years ago,” I must have been out of 
town. Sorry. Incidentally, he may have 
noticed a sign we used to put up in 
those days: “Please Don’t Shoot at the 
Music, He Is Doing the Best He Can.” 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 








Rifles Which May Be Expected 
Following the War. 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


Several have written me (just as if 
I should know) asking all sorts of ques- 
tions (some of which would puzzle 4 
Solomon to answer) coneerning sport- 
ing rifles we are likely to be offered in 
the near future by the American manu- 
facturers, who, now that their war con- 
tracts are being filled, will be certain 
to again turn their attention to the pro- 
duction of sporting arms. Here are 
some of the queries of greatest interest 
which might be_ briefly considered: 
“Will manufacture of all the old models 
of hunting rifles be resumed?” In my 
opinion most certainly not, as I am 
afraid we are fated to see such old fa- 
vorites as even the ’73 and ’86 mode! 
Winchesters drop out and be_ super- 
seded by others. It is possible, of 
course, that the .33 and _ .45-70 light- 
weight models may linger with us for 
a while, but it seems to me certain that 
practically everything else, nearly, in 
black-powder models will soon have t0 
be sought for in second-hand _ stores. 
Too bad, too, should this prove the case, 
but the craze for extremely high veloc: 
ities seems to be getting in its work. 
and while thousands of the old favor- 
ites will undoubtedly be getting the 
game for years to come, manufacture 
of most of them, I feel pretty certain, 
seems almost sure to stop. 

Such popular calibers as used in the 
‘92 Winchesters, especially the .25-20 
and always-to-be-used-for-many-purposes 
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1-40 will likely be with us for sia 


smokeless. Black powder by the great | 

\jority will be used less and less until | 
it will be but a memory. While the | 
wpularity of the .25-20 seems likely to | 

tinue for years to come, I am of the 
opinion that should a cartridge of about | 
its bulk, but with velocities of, say, 
2000 ft. see. be offered, and such cart- 
ridge not exceed greatly in price that | 
of the .25-20, then we could confidently | 
expect the latter cartridge to be practi- 
cally out of the race for honors in the | 
mall-game field where for years it has 
been so conspicuous. Should the 2,000 
ft. sec. cartridge be offered us, let us 
hope that it will be adapted to a rifle | 
especially designed to handle it, which, 
if such rifle is to be properly propor- 
tioned, will be made on a smaller frame 
than has any lever gun which handles 
the .25-20 cartridge. As I have men- 
tioned years ago, such an arm need not 
weigh over five or five and a half 
pounds and, in my opinion, would be 
well received by many who do not re- 
quire a rifle of military power for their 
hunting. 

“Will the lever guns continue to be 
as popular in the hunting field as be- 
fore the war?” I very much doubt if 
anything could ever happen that would 
induce me to diseard the lever gun for 
any bolt that has ever been made, or 
that ever may be made, and while [| 
firmly believe the lever gun, unless we 
are offered new models, built funda- 
mentally right, and for new cartridges, 
is certain to be used less for game 
shooting than before the war. This, in 
my opinion, need not frighten rifle man- 
ufacturers greatly, as there will still be 
plenty of hunters who will use no other 
type. It would be foolishness, however, 
to contend that the millions who have 
been using the military bolt gun the 
past four years would not influence 
many in its favor for hunting purposes. 
But there will be few, I imagine, who 
will be found carrying a military rifle 
around the hills with that unnecessary 
half cord (more or iess) of wood which 
seems to invariably envelope the mod- 
ern military rifle. When handling one 
of these military rifles I do not wonder 
that soldiers will fight. I’d be in a 
fighting humor at all times if compelled 
to carry such a shooting iron. But the 
bolt-action sporting rifle will not, of 
course, have any unnecessary wood in 
its makeup, but be pared right down to 
the featherweight mark, tho if the—to 
my eye—really beautiful in sporting 
bolt-action rifles is to be produced it 
will have to be a_ single-column box- 
magazine arm, as most of the others are 
too thick thru the receivers to appeal to 
me as the really symmetrical arms they 
would be with a magazine such as I 
have suggested. Many, we know, have 
tried to get rid of the unnecessary wood 
in the military bolt guns by having re- 
mo leled into sporting arms, as we can 
prove by turning to our back numbers 
Outdoor Life, and Mr. Newton had 

in mind when designing his sport- 
rifle, but after all has been done 
t can be done to most of the bolt- 
on rifles they still, to me, seem too 
bulky at the receiver. Some would ob- 
ject, and, as I remember, have objected, 
to the projecting box-magazine. I can 
Stond for this, provided it results in a 
fun with a receiver not too thick. The 
model of the box-magazine Win- 
chester was about as neatly a designed 
riiiec of the box-magazine type as one 


ty come, but in them I imagine nine- ‘Att 
nths of the ammunition used will be | Tac Ee Y eir eau Y 
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—Peters Shells 







HE minute you see a Peters Shell 
you say it looks good. Youcan see 
by the way it is finished up that great 
care has been taken to make it justright. 


The first look at a Peters Shell 
is so good that you want to try 
it—and then you realize that 
thisoutward appearanceof qual- 
ity simply indicates greater 
quality of performance. You find 
that Peters Shells perform even 
better than they look. That’s 
why the champion shooters— 
the fellows who are after 
scores—and get them—stick 
to Peters Shells year after year. 

Just for instance, the two outstanding champions of 1918, 
Fred Plum who won the Amateur Championship of America at 
Travers Island with a score of 197 x 200, including 154 straight 
and W. H. Heer who won the Amateur Championship of the 


U. S. at the Grand American Handicap, with 98 x 100, both 
used Peters Shells exclusively. 


Accuracy—absolute reliability—and a uniform pattern 
with a penetration that always kills—these are good and 
sufficient reasons for using Peters Shells. 


Thereisa Peters Shell that 1s exactlyrightfor your gun— 
that will give you perfect results either at the traps or in 
the field. Ask your dealer for it—he knows what tt 1s. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















Address 
BOX 10 











This is agi HENRY, who borrowed an ITHACA Single which im- 

prov shoo he won the Grand American Handicap in 
BOIS HENRY PENDERGAST, with another ITHACA, was second. 

CHARLES won the Grand can Handicap with 

n ITHACA the previous year. In 1918 ITHACAS won 15 State 















championships, < amateur championship of all Canada, the 
rape ey the ay pe Islands, amateur champion- 
ship of nc ee England, long run record of the United States 


for the aa 10 years, long run record of the Pacific coast for 
all time yr many more State, United States and world’s 
records, man can break more targets with an! A 

Catal: t. "PREE. Singles, $107.11, including war tax, 
and up. ubles, $34.78, including war tax, and up. 
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* Let Us Help You Find the Carnp- 
- ing Country You Are Looking For 
B, 6. When You Plan Your Next Vacation 


You will find in Fretp aND STREAM under Sporting and 
TVacation Places the best camping country in North America— 
the cost of accommodations, guides, pack-horses, outfits, ete. 


For the past ten years FieLp AND STREAM has been build- 
ing up this department for the purpose of assisting its readers 
in finding what they are looking for so that they will not 
have their vacations spoiled, but will come back satisfied, 
happy and not disappointed. 

FIELD AND STREAM is more than an outdoorsman’s maga- 
" «» zine—it is an institution and this is one of the services it 
= offers its readers, 

If you are planning a vacation, buy a copy of FIELD AND Stream from your newsdealer and you will find 
the place you are looking for under this department. You will find the best hunting country, fishing waters, the 
best guides and the best outfits in North America. This information may not only save you hundreds of dollars 


but assure you of a real trip and the proper accommodations. 
On Sale Everywhere 20 Cents FIELD & STREAM, New York 



















The HARDY TAILOR HAND-MADE GUN CASE 


to meet the requirements of discriminating sportsmen. Made to fit any gun, with any length barrel. 
Plain cases $25.00. Basket hand stamped $35.00. Full Hand carved $40.00. 


Hardy Premier, calfskin lined silver trimmings $75.00. Hardy De Luxe, elaborately 
engraved with finest buckskin lined, gold mountings, $100.00. 


Direct all correspondence to” A. H. HARDY, Box 1384, Denver, Colo. 
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IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 
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BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 
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KING’S PATENT FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 





Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
and matted guard in frontof the bead 
Twice the length and twice the 
strength of ordinary beads. 


Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 
A protected Gold Bead having a STEEL 
CENTER—very hard materialand having 
a high polish. Can be seen clearly in 
the dark timber or earlier in the morn- 
ing or later at night than any other 
sight ever made 


Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.50 


A Gold Bead circular in form of very 
hard material and having a STEEL 
CENTER. Especially designed and de- 
sirable for carrying in scabbard. Will 
not catch on ANYTHING 


Send for Catalogue | “O” showing over 100 front and year 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,’’ FREE. 


D. W. KING, 2275 Hudson St.. DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 





sidered it vastly superior in appearance 
to the present ’95 model with its very 
unpretty, many-pieced finger lever. | 
very much doubt if Mr. Browning (e- 
signed that lever. 

“Will we be offered new types of .22 
repeating rifles with greater magazine 
capacities than any now in use?” | 
think so—in fact, I have been looking 
for the appearance of a .22 automatic 
rifle which will handle a box of .22s at 
one feed—in fact, I believe from a few 
stray hints which have landed at the 
Last Gasp that prospects are good for 
such an arm being brought out, only 
opinions differ as to the magazine ¢a- 
pacity, some believing the little critter 
may shell out the empties 150 at a time 
before requiring replenishing. Imagine 
the targets Topperwein could send in 
for reproduction in Outdoor Life if given 
the chance to play with the trigger on 
one such rifle for, say, five seconds or 
so! 

“And how about the ordinary .22? 
Will its popularity increase?’ Certain- 
ly. Millions—I presume we might say 
billions—of such cartridges were used 
during the last four or five years by 
the soldiers as a preliminary to use of 
the military rifle, and as war seems 
never to be banished from this sphere 
in its present unsettled condition, we 
may confidently expect, and predict, an 
increased use of this tiny .22, not only 
in training the soldier how to shoot 
properly, but in all branches of shooting 
where such an inexpensive little cart- 
ridge will answer as well as the more 
expensive one. 

“What are the prospects of the shoot- 
ing cranks being offered automatics for 
big-game hunting?’ I haven’t even a 
whisper from any quarter concerning 
such an arm, but nothing seems more 
certain to me than that new rifles of 
this type for the purpose mentioned will 
be within reach at a not very late date, 
but when such an arm appears I, for 
one, sincerely hope it may be less bulky 
than some arms of the present of its 
breed and not use cartridges costing 
six bits or a dollar per second to mere- 
ly glance at the trigger. In that case 
I’d go back to the single-shot or muzzle- 
loader. Hey? What? 

“Will the .22 H. P. and .250-3000 Sav- 
age rifles be offered in solid-frames?” 
is another interesting question, but con- 
cerning which I can give no definite 
information. From what I can learn 
from many admirers of the Savage 
rifles I know that there are many who 
would far rather have these calibers in 
this make in solid frame form than in 
the take-down type as they have always 
been heretofore produced. So many re- 
port such variation in grouping of the 
bullets with these guns that I am in 
clined to give some of my experience 
with them, leaving to others the expla- 
nation for the varying results. When 
it comes to some problems connected 
with shooting matters, there are at least 
three classes. Those in Class 1 will be 
absolutely sure they are right on some 
disputed point, while those in Class 2 
will be as certain that the others sre 
wrong; while the few that may be 











| found in Class 3, while they may have 
| opinions of their own in the matter un- 
|der dispute, prefer not to express (00 
|positively their opinions for fear fur- 
ither developments may prove them 10 
i\have been wrong. Run A. A. H. into 
ithe corral with Class No. 3 and brand 
|him with the same iron as the rest of 
st bunch. Tnere are too many mat 


|ters connected with this shooting gai 
|}concerning which he feels uncertain t? 
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properly be bunched with any other. 
My opinion, however, which may not be 
worth much, is that the Savage people 
would do well to offer these rifles in 
solid frames—in fact I am of the opin- 
ion that they should never have been 
made in the take-down form. It may 
not be altogether due to the take-down 
frame that variations in the grouping 
so frequently occur but so many be- 
lieve this to be the case that it would 
at least be interesting to see this cal- 
iber in take-down and solid frame mod- 
els tested out for, say, 500 or 1,000 shots 
to determine which varied the most. 
I'd pin my faith to the solid frame ev- 
ery time. 

One writer has given it as his opinion 
that the average accuracy for the .250- 
3000 at 100 yards is about 14 inches; 
that is, after the rifle has been used 
considerably, tho the first 100 rounds, 
before the take-down feature had made 
the rifle shaky, would probably be con- | 
tained in 10 inches. Later this same} 
writer (whose name is not given) says! 
that this gun is a game killer, not a| 
game wounder. In my opinion that re-| 
quires a bit of explaining. If the 87-| 
grain bullet hustling along at 3,000 f. s. | 
lands properly on such game as deer, 
the game Le was writing about, it would 
undoubtedly prove a game killer, but | 
with no better than an average accu-| 
racy of 14 inches at 100 yards, as he| 
mentions, my opinion is it would often | 
prove a game wounder, and especially | 
at longer than 100-yard ranges due to 
the accuracy being so poor that instead | 
of being able to strike the vitals of the) 
game the shooter would be about as| 
liable to miss the spot he may have held 
on closely enough to have centered with 
an accurate rifle, and wounded instead | 
of killed deer be his portion. With no} 
better accuracy than he mentions, | 
misses beyond 200 yards would be about 
as frequent as hits—at least so it seems 
to me. While my experience with the} 
250-3000 has been limited as compared | 
with that of the writer I have referred | 
to, results I have happened to secure 
have been much better than he reports | 
tho at times there has been a variation | 
in the grouping of the shots which I! 
have always thought, tho was never 
sure, was probably due to the take-|} 
down feature more than anything else. | 

Following are some paragraphs taken 
from an article written for Outdoor | 
Life soon after the .250-3000 was placed 
on the market, but which was never 
ublished: “Five shots, Lyman peep| 
sight, 50 yards, from rest, 23% inches. 
(All groups measured from center of 
bullets fartherest apart). Five shots, | 
open sights, 2 inches. Five shots, 15% 
ins.; five shots, 154 ins.; ten shots 8% 
ins., nine of these me asuring as a group | 
s.; ten shots, 1 9-16 ins.; ten shots, 
ins.; ten shots, 14% ins. The four 
shot strings were consecutive ones. 
| the last thirty shots been fired on 
Same target, twenty-eight of them | 
as group would have measured ex-| 
2 ins., while the thirty would have | 
sured as a group 2% ins. The last} 
Shots in the third string can be| 
completely covered with a dime. In 








tet por 


eich of the last three strings a half | 
dolar will nearly, tho not quite, cover | 
ficit of each of the ten shots. All 


e with open sights except first | 
shot string. 

_ ‘ne hundred yards, open sights. | 
Ten shots, 4% ins. Nine measure 2% | 
ins.; ten shots, 4% ins., eight of these | 
Mi isuring 214%, ins. Had these strings | 
fired on same target, seventeen of | 
twenty would have measured 2%) 








Do you ae that Fretp anp Stream is offering $3,000 worth 
of prizes for the largest fish caught during the season of 1919? 
Shotguns, rifles, tents, trout rods, and many other kinds of 
sporting equipment are among the prizes that will be awarded 
during the season. 


Last year we received many letters from people saying that 
they caught larger fish than some of those who had won prizes, 
but did not know of this contest until too late. Anyone is 
eligible. Just follow the conditions. 

When you go on your fishing trip, secure a copy of F1iELp AND 
StREAM from your local newsdealer—it will contain a list of 
prizes as well as a blank form. Put this in your tackle box, 
and if you catch a winner you will get one of these handsome 
prizes. By spending 20c for a copy of FreLp AND STREAM, you 
may win a $100 or $150 prize. Do it today! 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST DEPARTMENT 
FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 




















DUPONT 


SMOKELESS 
POWDERS 


for short range charges 
in Sporting and Military 
Rifle Cartridges 





2, 2, 
So mt & 


Gallery Rifle Powder No. 7/5 
Sporting Rifle Powder No.80 


Descriptive leaflets forwarded on request. 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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ouiien Rocker | 


Massive, graceful, luxuriously comfort- 
able. Handsome’ golden oak finish. 
Black leatherette upholstery. Moredur- 


able and comfortable than leather. Pat- 
ented non-sagging Bessemer steel springs. Broad 
arms placed just right for comfort. Here’scom- 
fort for the rest of your days without cost. 


How to Get Rocker Free 


Here is my plan; Tear out this ad—write your 
name and address to show you accept our offer, 
and we will send you ten $1.20 packages of Wil- 
bur’s Poultry Food Tonic with two packages ex- 
tra (#2.40 worth) to offset the freight. Sell these 
twelve packages among your friends and neigh- 
bors. They buy it readily. They know and use 
Wilbur’ a products. Keep $2. 40 for your trouble 

and send me $12. On receipt of this $12 we will send 
can AB SOLUTEL Y FREE Ors. BIG G OMFORTABLE 
ROCKER. So tear out this ad, sign Sie name an 
address and the big rocker is yours fre 
£8. B. MARSHALL LL 66. 106tarshatl oa Miiwaukee, Wis. | 

aT NCS RIE TL 


Name 
R.F.D. or St. 


P.O. Ss 
1f you wish to send the $12 with this to we will shi 
this big Rockerright with goods. this order, we will ship 























M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 


Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 














KING’S RIFLEITE 
SHOOTING GLASSES 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Lieut. Colonel Townsend 


Whelen, Capt. Mc Dougall, Capt. 
Leigh, "Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDonald; 
Navy, Colonel Hart McHarg, Jno. 
Hessian, Lieut. Col. Paul Wolf and 
over 30 commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, 
who saw and used the glasses at Camp 
Perry. We can actually guarantee the RIFLE- 
ITE will improve your vision and shooting 
whether with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No 
frame genuine unless stamped KING. Write at 
once for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 








| resents all 


peep 


| groups 
| sights, and holding at the bottom 
| 2%4-in. 

| groups 


| bull. 
| holding at 
| yds., 
| about 3 


| before, 


| to right of 
| similarly placed to the left.” 


| four to 


| first shot and the bull, 
| or fourth and subsequent 


ten shots, 35% ins.; ten shots, 4%4 
ins.; nine of these measure 3% ins. 

“One hundred yards, Lyman peep 
sight. Ten shots, 2% ins.; ten shots, 
4 ins.; ten shots, 444 ins. Nine of the 
last measures 25% ins. The above rep- 
the 100-yd. shooting. 

“Two hundred yards, Lyman peep 
sight, 834 ins.; ten shots, open sights, 
8% ins. Nine of these measure 614 
ins. Ten shots, open 


sights, 10 ins.; 
eight of these measure 4% ins. No 
other shooting done at 200 yds. 

“Two ten-shot strings only at 300 yds. 
Both with open sights. The first meas- 
ures 13% ins., while the second meas- 
ures 14 ins. 

“Fifty shots only 
sight with large disc and small 
aperture. First group, 10%4 ins.; sec- 
ond, 14 ins.; third, 1914 ins.; fourth, 
18% ins.; fifth, 11 ins.; sixth, 17% ins.; 
seventh, 15% ins.; eighth, 17% ins.; 
ninth, 11% ins., while the tenth meas- 
ures 17 ins. 

“As I had the sights adjusted for the 
second, third and _ fourth  ten-shot 
made at 50 yds. with open 
of the 
three 
above 


ins. ; 


at 500 yds., Lyman 


center of these 
averaged about 1% ins. 
the center of the bull. Without alter- 
ing sights, and holding as nearly as I 
could at the bottom of the 4-in. bull at 
100 yds., center of the groups aver- 
aged about 2% ins. above center of 
With sights in same position, and 
bottom of 8-in. bull at 200 
the center of groups averaged 
8 ins. above center of bull, while 
the second and last group fired at 300 
yds., same sights in same position as 
gave exactly the right elevation 
range. Seven of the ten shots 


bull, the 


for that 


| are grouped evenly in and around cen- 


Of the other three, one is 
right a center at edge at 
one near edge near bottom, 
center, " while the third is 


ter of bull. 
slightly to 
top of bull, 


Now, for some _ variations in the 


| grouping of the bullets from this rifle. 
| Sometimes, 
| the mystery, 
| when 


tho not always, wherein lies 
I have found the first shot 
rest at 50 yds., and 
eareful holding, strike 
inches to the right; the 
be half way between the 
while the third 
shots up to 


fired from 
the most 
five 
would 


with 


next 


| about ten could be usually depended on 


| to land in the black. 
| be 
| the case, 





There seemed to 
tho this was not always 
for the bullets in the .22 H. P. 
to group high and to the right after 
the barrel became heated. At 200 yds., 
as nearly as I can remember, the aver- 
age grouping for such shots would be 
about a foot from center of bull. With 
some of ine early experimental cart- 
ridges sent out for the .22 H. P. I 
seemed to secure better accuracy than 
with some of the ammunition put out 
by the Savage people later on. The 
smallest ten-shot groups I have hap- 
pened to make with the .22 H. P. with 
open sights at 200 yds., from rest, were 
as follows: 7%, 8% and 8% ins. With 
wind quite high, three ten-shot groups 
were made at 100 yds., with following 
results: 2%, 3% and 4% ins. One 
hang-fire in last group. Since then I 
have made many close groups and as 
many more which were not at all satis- 
factory, as there has been at times un- 
accountable grouping of the _ shots; 
cold barrel, hot barrel, light barrel, 
take-down feature, or what the cause, 
I know not; possibly, and likely, a com- 
bination of all. I know this, however, 


a tendency, 


if one of these rifles could be depended 
on to group its bullets as regularly in 
the same place as can rifles of the 
.30-30 class, I’d think much better of 
them. If the solid-frame will prove the 
remedy I'll have one, provided the Say- 
age people ever bring one out, which | 
believe they would do well to serious! 
consider. 

sut wait a minute. While I have 
found the .250-3000 easier to clean than 
the .22 H. P., I desire to say right here 
for the benefit of those who may never 
have used either of the rifles, that 
neither cleans as easily as rifles of the 
2,000 ft. sec. class. We have been told 
that with their copper jackets they do 
not metal-foul. Maybe not; still it has 
been my experience that the ordinary 
30-3) 25-35 and similar rifles are 
much easier to clean than any rifle | 
have so far used with velocities around 
3,000 ft. sec. If a 4,000 ft. sec. rifle is 
ever produced which will group as reg- 
ularly in the bull, day in and day out, 
as will some of our well-known rifles 
with velocities around 1,000 ft. less, 
and sucn a rifle is of a design and 
weight to suit A. A. H., he is likely to 
abandon the ones jogging along at the 
moderate speed of 2,000 ft. see. for the 
one giving a thousand feet more per 
second greater velocity. 3ut it must 
be devoid of the mulish kick of the 
military rifle and divested as well of 
three-fourths of the wood that invaria- 
bly envelopes the man-killing machine. 

As I have intimated, if certain un- 
desirable features could be eliminated 
from the .22 H. P. and .250-3000 Savage 
rifles (a solid frame might do the 
trick), I'd certainly have one of them. 
For my purpose the .22, I believe, would 
suit me the best. But do not misunder- 
stand me; the Savage does not, nor 
never did, suit me in all respects. Now, 
I am intending to say some very un- 
pretty things about the Savage rifles 
as well as something of the same na- 
ture concerning certain models of Win- 
chesters, and I realize from the first 
that Ill likely have to shed my coat, 
for nothing is more certain than that 
admirers of the two makes under dis- 
cussion will smear themselves with war 
paint and hit the scrapping trail al- 
most before I have time to say a word. 
Well, peel off, for seeing it has to come, 
the sooner the better. 

We don’t need any more rifles, nor 
do we need different cartridges. We 
could have managed very well if the 
.44 Winchester of the days of 1873 had 
marked the last development in rifles 
for sporting purposes. Exile me _ to 
some good big-game country and keep 
Outdoor Life out of my reach and give 
me a °73 model, and I could get along 
quite contentedly. But how can one be 
contented with such a_ periodical in 
reach and every writer shouting guns 
from the house tops?—and especially 
when those of us who have followed the 
game for so many years know, and 
know perfectly, that we know what we 
know—that is, that sporting arms and 
ammunition both can still be further 
developed? 


(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 





Flopping the Smokewagon. 
Chauncey Thomas. 
PART I. 


I know a great deal about guns—just 
two things: One is that all guns a 
equally accurate at the muzzle (whi! 
indicates that accuracy is purely a 
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d 
solely a matter of range), and secon], 
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that an empty gun is sure to go off} 
sometime. These two things I know, | 
ind it has taken me just thirty-five | 
years with the smoke tubes to find | 
them out. For further positive informa- | 
tion I must refer you to the catalogs | 
and to those gun wonders who have} 
been in the game a long while—maybe | 
two years: “I know, I know, I know,” | 
as one exceedingly raw beginner is in| 
the habit of injecting at rapid-fire inter- | 
vals into every available gun conversa- | 
tion. 

Let’s see. “.388 Smith & Wesson cart- | 
ridges won’t shoot in a revolver cham- | 
bered for the .88 Smith & Wesson Spe- 
cial.” Of course, of course; besides the | 
eatalog says so. But here in this desk | 
as I write these lines is practically a} 
new side-swing .38.Special Colt revolver, | 
No. 158,956, with six Smith & Wesson | 
.38s in its cylinder. Curiosity prompted | 
me to open a box of U. M. C. .38s last | 
night, and I found five different sized | 
and shaped cartridges in it, five of which 
went into the side-swing Colt, eleven 
more went into that little 38 pocket 
S. A. Colt I pictured a few issues back, | 
and the balance presumably will go into 
the ordinary hammerless S. & W. gun. 
Peters .38 S. & W. practically all go in 
the ordinary .388 Special Colt gun. But} 
the target Colts are tighter aeaaaiael 
and as accurate as the S. & W. 

Cigarette smoking is a deadly sin—| 
something, thank Allah, I am not guilty | 
of in my sieep—so I bethought to try | 
some of the papers around sundry cart- 
ridges and try inserting the bundles} 
into various cylinders. I found the U.| 
M. C. .38 Specials were a trifle smaller | 
than Winchester, and Peters about the | 
size of U. M. C. or smaller. Any of the| 
three makes would go into a side-swing | 
S. & W. cylinder with one thickness of 
cigarette paper around all the cartridges 
I tried, and the Colt would easily swal- 
low two layers of cigarette paper| 
around the cartridge. The .45 S. A. 
Colt with U. M. C. also took from 4 to 
8 layers of paper and might have stood 
more. Lee Knapp measured the paper 
for me—.0015 of an inch; that is, in plain 
United States, one and one-half thou- 
sands of ene inch in thickness. Thus 
the ordinary (not target) Colt cylinders 
we had are at least six one-thousandths 
of an inch larger than the cartridges. 
The same is true of the .45 automatic; 
also of the .45 auto. cartridges in the 
rechambered Colt and S. & W. .45 army 
revolvers used in Europe, and these 
guns run even larger. 

Partly inserted in the gun, just far 
enough back to let in light, in the Colt 
guns a circle of light can be seen round 
the cartridge fully three-fourths of its 
diameter and about half way round in 
Ss. & W. .68 guns. And the best the 
Colt .88 Special, Army model, will do, | 
with a rest and every first aid to} 
iccuracy, is a 38-in. group at 10] 
ds. The S. & W. target guns} 
vith subloads give 1-in. groups under | 
ame conditions, and the old Stevens | 
nd the more modern S. & W. 10-in. 
istols gave nearly 4-in. groups, 10 yds., 
vith some wild shots for bad ammuni- 
on. Notice the little dent in the side 
f U. M. C. .22 L. R. cartridges today, 
itended probably for a crimp—not ac- 
urate in all cases, nor does any other 
ake seem to be any better. 

Now, will some one who once owned 

single-barreled, muzzle-loading shot- 
un that outshot all modern guns; also 

H. & R. .32 D. A. revoiver, for bear 
nd target work—will that learned gen- 
leman please stand up on his hind legs 
nd tell me what pits a gun? Don’t 
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FIREARMS _ /. 
Sportsmen who get the most out __ a= et = 
of their trips in the woods go well ~~ a 
. . ae. gl i. 
equipped. The sportsmen’s per- _ = ese 
fect equipment includes a Colt Auto- ~ a a 
matic Pistol or Colt Revolver. s . 
° Ca 
Individual preference sometimes is for the oS OR 
small caliber arm like the Colt Automatic Cc 


Pistol caliber .22 which uses the easily obtainable ao 
and inexpensive cartridge, while others prefer a larger 
caliber—say a caliber .38 like the Colt Army Special 


Revolver shown below. 


But all agree that no matter what type or size, it is es- 
sential that it be of Colt manufacture. 


With a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver sportsmen 
can enjoy target shooting more thoroughly than with any 
other small arm. To the pleasure of attaining accuracy is 
added pride in possessing the world’s standard of per- 
fection in the art of small arms making. 


Do not accept ‘‘the second best.’? Get a Colt. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE 
ARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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MICROMETER 
ADJUSTMENTS 

for WINDAGE 
and ELEVATION 


Lyman Micrometer Receiver Sights 
are adjustable to half minutes of angle 
for elevation and to quarter points for 
windage. With the help of our tables 
offered below, this not only enables 
you to adjust your sights quickly for 
varying ranges, but saves time and 
ammunition when zeroing for any 
given range. These sights increase 
the sight radius very materially by 
bringing the aperture closer to the 
eye without interfering with the 
working of the bolt. When used 
with disc, they give three sizes of 
aperture, covering practically all 
hunting and target requirements, 


PREE 


Carefully tested windage and ele- 
vation tables for certain ammunition; 
send for them—also ask for special 
descriptive literature on 












For Every Purpose 
and Every Gun 





Lyman Cun Sight 
Corp. 

85 West St. 

Middlefield, 


Conn. 
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all speak so loud, please: “I know, | 


know, I know. ” But the other 
night after firing black powder in a 
S. A. .45 Colt, I serubbed with Hopye 


No. 9 for over an hour, rubbed away with 
cloth, horsehair, scratch brush and stee! 
wool. The gun looked clean by electric 
light, so I went to bed to rest my weary 
wings; but next a. m. early that gun 
inside looked like a Pullman porter. 
More Hoppe and steel wool — nothing 
doing. Then I took my pen knife and 
carefully scraped off sundry lumps of 
a black something from the mouths of 
the cylinder. Then I used Winchester 
Crystal Cleaner and steel wool, and that 
rave it a clean internal shave, with 
many tears on my part. 

Are pits due entirely to chemical “eat- 
ing” of the steel? Or are they due to 
these hard lumps being hammered right 
down into the steel itself by many pass- 
ing bullets?—or from both, and also 
from probably still other causes? | 
don’t know. Those black lumps seemed 
to be something like baby cinders filled 
with soot and grease, and I would 
rather have them in my eye than in the 


gun. I don’t know what causes pits, 
and I don’t know anyone who does 
know. 

My articles some time ago on the 


“Troubles of a Reloader” have brought 
in a batch of mixed replies. Some agree 
with me, some offer advice, but none of 


them contained the real reason why | 
failed to reload 1,400 S. & W. .88 Spe- 
cials successfully with No. 3 nowder 
and 158-gr. bullets, 950 of which were 


Winchester factory bullets with old lu- 
bricant and hollow bases, and the rest 
of the bullets were home cast and lubri- 


cated. Careful weighing shows that I 
had 4.8 grs. of No. 3 in 1,200 of them 
and something like dynamite, we 
thought, in the other 200. But it was 
only 5.3 grs. No. 3. That extra .3 of a 
grain of No. 3 can swear some, The 


load is utterly out of the question—so 
the pincers. 

I found that one box of my 
first reloads, the 4.8 kind, shot 
a single wild shot. They all 
the target. The ammunition 
the day was cold, the gun was coid, so 
I guessed that the ignition was 
probably, and the whole load was lower 
in pressure than the same load on the 
warm, or even hot, days last sumuner 
when I blew off most of them at quick 
pull, just to get rid of them and to ap- 
pease Ewer’s hunger for brass thimbles. 
In short, altho I of course may be en- 
tirely wrong, I more than half think that 
my trouble was in too large a powder 
charge, and the deforming and expand- 
ing unevenly of the factory bullets after 
they were out of the barrel, by the muz- 
It is unquestionably true that 
Beck, Bitterly and others reload sub- 
loads for the .3S Special that at least 
equal the factory cartridges, and prob- 


safety- 
without 
staid on 
was cold, 


less, 


zle blast. 


ably exceed them in accuracy, due to 
the better fit of onee-used shells. But 
so far I have seen no full charges for 
the revolver that equaled the factory 
product. One reason, perhaps, is that 
the reloader is all too apt to overdo 
things, and loads too heavily. We will 


pass over the undoubted fact here that 
no cast bullet ever equals good pressed 
(factory) bullets, and neither equal 
metal-patch missiles. It has been my 
experience that metal-patch bullets have 
about double the accuracy of lead bul- 
lets under same conditions, both in re- 
volver and rifle. Reloading the .45-90 
rifle cartridges was a ballistic success, 
but a financial failure. The smaller the 








cartridge the harder to reload, like fix- 
ing watches. 

But Bitterly gave a clue to factory 
excellence, perhaps, when he _ pulled 
apart a .38 U. M. C. Special factory load 


and found it contained only 8 grs. of 
3ullseye. The DuPont can gives 3.4 


grs. as the full load, and Idealists usu- 
ally improve on this a bit—‘just a lit- 
tle more won’t do any hurt.” My expe- 
rience has been that that “little more” 
means going off the target about one 
shot in five. Why? I do not know, as 
I said, but I believe it is due to the de- 
forming muzzle blast out of a 6-in. bar- 


rel. The hand-cast, freshly greased 
bullets did not act any different that 


I could see from the Winchester hollow 
bases with old lubricant. Both batches 
with 4.8 grs. No. 3 were bad, and with 
5.3 grs. they were totally wild, utterly 
out of the question, and had to be sul- 
vaged. I like No. 3 best of all pistol 
powders, but from 4 to not over 4.5 grs. 
is enough. Very hard east bullets ex- 
ceeded the factory cartridges in accu- 
racy, but in time would gas-cut the 
gun, as they did not fill the grooves. 

Now, it came to pass in the days of 
the “Weber Iron Company” that one 
Ewers, president of the H. & C. Con., 
sometimes slurringly and enviously re- 
ferred to as the “Hotair & Chairwarm- 
ers Convention” (not ‘“Consolidated’’) 
tactfully inquired of me if I liked Annie 
Mules. After five minutes running over 
the index in my mind I had to tell him 
that there was really no cause for jeal- 
ousy or other hard feelings; that the 
only high-bred lady I could then reeall 
with whom I had ever come in contact 
was referred to in the Sunday papers as 
“Maud,” and that so far as I knew that 
was her only name, and not Annie at 
all. Ewers sighed and remarked with 
signs of apoplexy and restraint that he 
had a notion to take me coyote hunting 
if he could only find a pair of old cart 
wheels; whereupon Joe Weber, who had 
been sound asleep with his feet on the 
cash box, came to life if some one 
had said, “Rats!” But we explained 
Ewers had said “old cart wheels” and 
not “old cartridges”; so Joseph went 
back to bye-bye, with his feet still on 
the eash box. 

Ewers said that he felt too faint to 
go coyote hunting that day, so we com- 
promised on the Pit with a .44 Colt S. 
A., 5%-in. barrel, and that horror of the 
Denver shooters, my stopwatch. Trying 
out the quick-pull with the single-action 
against the double-action was the game. 
A few days before Taylor had induced 
me to take a peaceful, mediative Sab- 
bath afternoon walk, and had wound up 
at the Pit with my stopwatch and a 
double-action .38 S. & W. Special, 6-in. 
barrel; also he was primed for quick- 
pull tests. What follows is the result 
of the two trials. 

In my article on “The Famous Quick 
pull” it may be recalled by those who 
read it, that Lee Knapp, Arthur Tuttle 
and Mr. Finch had drawn on expected 
signal, but not knowing just when the 
signal was to be given. The gun was 
in plain view, if desired, and the target 
used was the Standard American, at 
from ten to fifteen vards. My quick-pull 
work in that article was with every 
thing ready, and jerk and fire from the 
hip, on a signal of ‘Ready; one, two 
three, fire,’ and the shots were not 
aimed—just snap shooting, of course. 
I registered in from 3-5 to 1 full second. 
usually 4-5 second, and more misses 
than hits on a man target at ten yards 
The work was wholly impractical, of 
course, as shooting, but it did show 


as 
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erhaps, the quickest possible speed, 
ith everything in favor of speed. This 
eave me a sort of working base from 
vhich to draw conclusions about other 
vethods, far more practical, of the 
uick-pull. Draw and fire on an ex- 
pected signal, but sudden signal, can be 
done by several men in an average of 
11, see, with perhaps two hits out of 
hree shots on a man target at from 
ten to fifteen yards. So far so good. 
But how about longer ranges, with con- 
ceauled gun, and with no idea of when 
the signal was coming; it might be in 
two seconds or not for an hour, as in 
practical life, as near as we could ar- 
range the program? So Ewers, Taylor 
and I started in to find out. Some 
weeks before Mr. Thorp had wanted to 
see me work the .45 Colt S. A., and I 
made six hits on a man target at fif- 
teen yards in 4 sec., stopwatch, timed 
from first shot, gun in hand and aimed, 
und in 6 see. from the holster. When 
in practice I can run the semi-machine, 


tank-stopper .45 in 3 see. for six shots| 
(hits), but I had no practice at that} 


gume that day for several years, so was 
comparatively slow. 

Well, here are the records—misses, 
fumbles and all, good and bad, just as 
made on the battlefield: 


Targets: Dull yellow tin can meas- | 


uring 8x10 ins., 20 yds., and dull red 
can, 12x16 ins., 25 yds.; .44 Bisley S. 
A. Colt, 74%-in. barrel. Coat on, gun in 
holster under coat on belt, end of hol- 
ster in hip pocket; gun completely con- 
cealed. Standing and walking about, 
signals expected some time soon, but 
given suddenly. Cocked with left hand 
and shot with both hands, old Western 
fushion. All shots had to be aimed, no 
snap Shooting practical. Time, nearly 
dusk; no wind; rather cold, about 
freezing. I did the shooting. Ewers 
gave signals by suddenly yelling, “Fire,” 
and held stopwatch. Started watch and 
yelled “Fire” at the same time and 
stopped watch after shot was fired. 


Cc. T. Bisley, .44 Colt. 


Walking, 1 shot.......Miss 5 see. 
standing: I shot...... Hit } see. 
Standing, 1 shot...... Hit t see. 
Standing, 1 shot...... Hit 33-5 see. 
Standing, 1 shot...... Hit } see. 
Standing, 1 shot...... Hit 33-5 sec. 


Chauncey Thomas shooting, .44 S. A. 
Colt, 54%-in. barrel. Same general con- 
litions, targets, ete., as with Bisley .44 
Colt. Coeked with left hand, held gun 
vith both hands. 


Standing, 1 shot..... Hit a see. 
Walking, 1 shot..... Hit ys see. 
Walking, 1 shot..... Hit 23-5 see. 


Walking, 
standing, 


2 5 see. 

i SHOC..... Hit 21-5 see. 
Kwers—Same gun, conditions, ete., 
ut three shots only, all fired standing 
ill, expecting signal; one shot fired 
ch time: Three hits; time, 5-3-6 see., 
t. 
It was getting dark, we were out of 
cse dear brass pegs, so we went home 
d supped on Joe. 

(Concluded Next Month.) 


Erratum. 


ditor Outdoor Life:—In the March, 
19, issue of Outdoor Life, Roy E. 
user mentions the “Camp McArthur 
llet,’ writing as follows: “While 
ese automatic rifles for training pur- 
ses were brought from France, ammu- 
tion for them was made here, hence 
R. A. (Rock Island Arsenal) and 
ier markings mentioned by C. T.” 
He is right in the statement that the 
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the rifle you asked for 






MERE is the rifle that you have been wait- 

<4 ing for solong. And we have made it 
your way—from muzzle to butt-plate. 
It is the result of years of experimental work, 
guided and checked by the ablest military and 
civilian experts, and designed especially to fill 
the exacting requirements of National Rifle 
Association small bore match shooting. 


25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
finish, pistol grip, sling swivels, Marine Corps 
type front, and wind-gauge aperture rear sights, 
5-shot detachable box magazine. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. Supplied in 





.22 short on special order only. ie ee 
" inch bull, + —— 
And remember it’s as good for small game Commer J, new, 


shooting as for target work. 


See it at your dealer’s, or write 
us for particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 





; » . . . rh iJ. . > 
Sharon, Pa. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa os Side ee 
1 , tmch bull, by Marine 
Executive Offices: 50 Church Street, New York popes fm J. 1. Renew, 
U.S. MM. ¢ 
SAVAGE 












25 Yards—10 Shots, %- 
tnch bull, by Gunnery 
Sergeant Peter Lund, 
YS... 50 Yards, 10 Shots 
l-inch bui by 
Marine Gunner 
Johan J. Andrews 


G. S. &. ¢ 


The New .22 Savage 
N. R.A. Rifle, Model 
1919. 














ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! Its what you go for. Make 
\\ sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really good the nights in camp can be 'till you 
snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 
as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs 
to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And 
never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished 
in either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. You'll 
Rolled U want our circular. Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the 
= ““‘Auto’’ Air Bed 


PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY 


j 127 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The Arm of the 


Marksman 






B. S. A. Rifles are now re- 
suming their place in forest 
and field, at targets and 
traps. Theyarebeingmade, [fF 
as before the war, in all —f 
styles forallthese purposes. | 









-1 Prominent among them is 
the B.S. A. .22 calibre Bolt 
Action Rifle for sporting 
and target use— single shot 
or magazine. The warand 
the experience of sports- 
men have made perfectly 
clear theadvantages of Bolt 
Action. Itis unusual tofinda 
.22 calibre rifle that embod- 
ies them as does the B.S.A. 


B. S. A. Rifles equipped 
with the famous B.S. A. 
sights, with a “hang” that 
is just right and stocks that 
snugly fit the face and 
shoulder, are the choice of 
sportsmen everywhere. Let 
the B. S. A. be your 
choice as well. 

We also manufacture B. S. A. rifles 
of larger bore for long range target and 
big game shooting, both single shot and 
magazine; B.S. A. shot guns, B. S. 
A. lever cocked air rifles for serious 


target and sporting work, gun ac- 
cessories and B. S. A. sights. 

















































































Write for further informa- 
tion, and B.S.A. rifle book- 
lets. Sent free on request. 


THE 
BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Dept. 16 


Birmingham 
England 


















































































FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 


Made to Order 


Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 







A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 






Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 




















| French ammunition was made in this 
country, but he had better get his ini- 
tials right before he sets down a name 
for them, as in this case R. A. means 
Rem. Arms and not Rock Island Arse- 
| nal. He forgets the middle _ initial. 
| Also there are no cartridges made at 
Rock Island Arsenal, nor at any other 
government arsenal that I know of ex- 
cepting Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa., which is entirely given over to am- 
munition. 

Roy makes me think of a young fel- 
low who decided to become a preacher 
of the gospel, and with such intentions 
called upon an old deacon of the church. 
He told the deacon that he was called 


to preach Christ, and after a_ full 
résumé of his intentions, the deacon 
asked: “Now, you say that you were 


called to preach Christ, that you have 
received the sign. May I ask what 
that sign was?” 

The young man replied: “I was going 
home one night after prayer meeting, 
undecided as to what my course in life 

| would be, when I saw the heavens light 
up and the letters P. C. appeared, show- 
ing me that I should preach Christ.” 
The deacon was thoughtful for a few 
minutes, then said: “Young man, could 
| not those initials mean plow corn?” 
BILL. 


Wins Championship of 
United States. 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


Denver 


The Denver City Rifle Club won the 
national championship of the United 
States for 1919 in the Civilian Interclub 


Gallery Championship Matches and 
broke the world’s record with a total 
seore of 9,956 out of 10,000. Twelve 


men in all shot on the winning team. 

In the table of scores will be found 
their relative positions in the team. 
Some of the twelve shot on only a few 
of the weekly shoots, hence the blank 
spaces in the table opposite their names. 
The fact that such men did or did not 
shoot thruout the entire match has noth- 
ing to do with their skill as riflemen; 
because sometimes business, sickness, 
family or other personal affairs pre- 
vented them from pulling a trigger that 
week. One man, Mr. Whitman, was 
killed in an automobile accident during 





| the match, hence the blanks after his 
|} name. 

| According to the rules, five men made 
|} up a team for any one week, but no 


| five men in the team of twelve shooting 
won the match by themselves. In other 
words, five men did not win the match, 
| and the other seven men were not mere- 
| ly substitutes, but the credit of winning 

the match is equally divided among the 

whole twelve who shot. This can be 





seen by examining the scores from 
week to week; sometimes an individual! 
figured among the high five, sometimes 
he did not. The highest five men of 
each week is what counted. Thus all 
members of the club stood an equal 
show, if they cared to shoot in the 
match, be it one week or thruout the 
whole match. If a man’s score was 
among the five highest for that week, 
then his score counted in the final total 
of the team. The rules were of course 
the same for all teams all over the 
United States. 

The last week five men made a per- 
fect score, a total of 1,000 out of 1,000. 
IXach man made a perfect score, 200 out 
of 200. 

The targets used, by all teams every- 
where, measured 3 inches, with the in- 
ner rings blackened to make a 2-inch 
black. The inner ring measured % inch, 
and counted 10 points. The rings meas- 
ured 14 of an inch apart; thus the 9-ring 
measured 1 inch, the 8-ring 1% inches, 
the 7-ring 2 inches, the 6-ring 2% inches, 
and the 5-ring 8 inches. Six targets 
were on one sheet of paper that meas- 
ured 12 inches each way, black bulls of 
2 inches on a light yellow, or light buff 
paper. When a man was ready to make 
his official score, the target was so 
marked; he then fired four sighting 
shots on the first target, but these, good 
or bad, could not count in the official 
score. He then fired four shots on each 
of the remaining five targets, i. e., four 
shots to a target. A perfect score of 
200 meant that he must fire 20 shots 
and have each one hit the 44-inch inner 
ring, that counted 10. Most of the shots 
fired out of the 1,000 hit this 14-inch 
ring; only a few were 9’s in the 1-inch 
ring, and a very few wild shots were 
outside of the 9 ring, due to the usual 
“unexplainable wild shot,” and possibly 
also to an occasional cartridge that was 
not exactly perfect. 

The ammunition was mostly, but not 
exclusively, U. M. G. Lesmok, .22 L. R., 
about 7 to 8 years old. Some of the 
scores were shot with other makes, and 
a few scores with cartridges of later 
manufacture. 

Peterson rifles were used thruout the 
whole maten. In fact, the club, at its 
official meeting after the victory, passed 
unanimously the following resolution of 
thanks, and entered it on the permanent 
records of the club: 

“It is the sense of the Denver City 
Rifle Club that A. W. Peterson, by his 
skill and personal efforts in making spe- 
cial barrels for the members of the club, 
contributed to the winning of the match 
as much as any man on the actual shoot- 
ing team.” 

And when he came into the meeting 
the kindly little old man was greeted 
with applause in appreciation of his 





DENVER CITY RIFE 


CLUB'S WINNING 





1919 CHAMPIONSHIP. 


SCORE 


PGES og os civla treme stare ] 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 Total 
BE OW TRO O ei5 6 ccc avers 197 200 199 200 200 200 200 200 199 200 1,995 
Gy) FRR) 52) 199 198 198 200 199 199 199 198 200 199 1.989 
Ess WH RAROLGS occ oas eo 199 195 190 188 185 199 197 198 196 196 1,929 
Bm. F. Bedging:. <..... 6. 197 199 199 200 194 197 198 195 199 200 1,978 
ae ee ey | 192 195 198 197 200 200 198 200 199 200 1.978) 
A PSU @ oes kes Sls 196 199 199 199 198 197 199 199 197 199 1,982 
L. G. Pridy........... 200 199 200 197 198 200 -199 196 196 200 1,98 

Walt Whitman ....... SWZ «190 193 194 $6 wee me me 

ASRS ARG ss Gos baste es sa fe ie a « £0 .. 198 196 194 aoe 

Ws So DEG C 6 co.cc c oae 184 187 196 191 198 197 189 197 198 200 1,937 
C. BE. Younkman:.«..<. 192 199 195 198 1938 196 198 199 198 196 1,95:' 
D. C. MeConaughey.... 180 

Total 5 High per wk... 989 996 995 997 995 998 995 996 995 1,000 
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skill as an artist in his life’s work. 

Out of the twelve men on the team, 
nine made over 90 per cent, and hence 
qualified for medals. Altho it is not yet 
certain, for lack of time to examine old 
records, it is doubtful if any team ever 
before in an official shoot for a national 
championship ever made a perfect week- 
ly score of 1,000 out of 2 possible 1,000. 
All the shooting was done indoors, arti- 
ficial light, single trigger, sling, prone, 
no artificial rests, scope sights, 25 
yards. 

Time forbids getting the pictures of 
the team for this issue, and they will 
probably appear in this magazine in an 
early number. 


RULES OF CIVILIAN INTERCLUB 
GALLERY CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCHES. 


Eligibility—-Open to teams from rifle 
clubs of the civilian class organized un- 
der the rules and regulations of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association of America and in 
good standing. 

Teams—Five (5) to ten (10) competi- 
tors, the five (5) high scores to count 
as team record. Competitors will be al- 
lowed to shoot only on teams represent- 
ing one rifle club. 

Distance—Seventy-five (75) feet from 
muzzle of rifle to target. 

Number of Shots—Each stage of the 
match will consist of four sighting (4) 
shots and twenty (20) shots for record 
fired by each team member. 

Target—The N. R. A., six-bull, 75-ft. 
gallery target. A set of ten (10) targets 
will be issued for each week’s shooting. 
Each competitor will fire four (4) sight- 
ing shots at the sighting bull and four 
(4) shots for record at each record bull 
of one (1) target of each set. 


Marking—For official marking, used 


and unused targets of a set must be 
mailed, in the addressed envelope pro- 
vided, the day following the close of 


each stage. 

Position—Prone, head toward 
rifle, forearm and hand must be 
from artificial support. 

tifle—Any .22-cal. weighing not more 
than ten (10) pounds. 

Sights—Any. 

Trigger Pull—Not less than three (3) 
pounds. 

Ammunition—Any .22-cal. rim-fire. 

Time Allowance—Thirty (30) minutes 
for the string of twenty-four (24) shots, 
taking time from the first sighting 
shot. 

Judge and Witness—A judge approved 
by the N. R. A. will act as executive of- 
ficer of the match and he must certify 
on each target that he witnessed the 
shooting and that all conditions of the 
match were complied with. 

Entrance Fee—Ten ($10) 
each team; one or more 


target; 
free 


dollars for 
teams allowed 





to a club. 
Prizes—To the team making the high- 
est aggregate score the National Civil- 


ian Indoor Trophy, to be held for one 
year, or until the next competition, and 


ten (10) bronze medals. The winning 
team will also receive a “Certificate of 
Victory” to be retained by the club. To 
each competitor shooting in all of the 
matches and attaining a percentage of 
ninety (90) or more will be awarded a 


Ninety Per Cent Medal. 

State Indoor Championship — When 
five (5) or more teams are entered from 
any one state, the team with the high 
aggregate score will be declared the 
Champion Civilian Indoor Team of that 
state and ten bronze medals will be 
awarded. 


_Entries—Entries will close February 
28th. The matches will begin the week 
ending March 8, 1919. 





Recent Development in Rifle Am- 
munition—A Correction. 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—Will you 
kindly allow me to make two correc- 
tions in my article “Recent Develop- 


ments in Rifle Ammunition,” which ap- 
peared in the July number of Outdoor 
Life. These errors were discovered by 
ne on a reading of the article, when it 


appeared in print, and I hasten to cor- | 


rect them. 

It is stated that ‘‘Even the .30 cal- 
iber Government spitzer bullet has a 
cannelure, although it is not marked 
with serrations as are most of those 
on commercial bullets, and it can 
hardly be discerned without a cali- 
per.” This is an error. 
ber, 150 grain, U. S. Government 
spitzer bullet has a clearly defined, 
serrated cannelure almost as large as 
those seen on commercial bullets. 

In this article I did not wish to cre- 
ate the impression that a portion of 
the jacket of a soft point bullet can 
lodge in the bore. This is impossible 
because the jacket covers the entire 
base of the bullet, and if it ruptures 
it will still be carried out of the bore. 
Cannelures in soft point bullets are 
almost as objectionable as in full jack- 
eted bullets because they may cause a 
rupture of a jacket which will cause 
a miss. 
increase the chance of a_ defective 
cartridge, which under certain circum 
stances may be most disastrous. 

TOWNSEND WHELEN. 

Washington. 


| 
| 


The .30 cali- | 


In other words, they greatls | 


Mrs. Topperwein Makes a Great | 


Score. 
We publish herewith a target made 
by Mrs. A. D. Topperwein of San An- 
tonio, Texas, with the revolver. It 


seems they have in San Antonio a mu- 
nicipal rifle and revolver range which 
is open to the public at all times. 


The 





One hundred consecutive shots, 20 yards, using 
Colt Officers’ Model .38 caliber revolver and Win- 
chester .38 ammunition. Size of bullseye, 5 in. 
Shot by Mrs. A D. Topperwein, May 14, 1919. 


revolver range is twenty yards, 


ver target. 


using | 
the regulation military five-inch revol- | 


While this range is constantly in use | 
by the public and military men, the best | 


previous record was eighteen 
tive bulls, made by an army officer. 
Recently Mrs. Topperwein, shooting on 
this range, scored fifty consecutive 
bulls. Not being satisfied, she fired 100 
consecutive shots on May 14, 1919, with 
the result as shown by this target. You 
will note that all but four shots group 
into a circle of 334 ins. 

The score is remarkable for the fact 
that the entire 100 shets were fired in 
rapid time, without having shots spot- 
ted at any time during the performance. 
The pistol used was the .38 Colt Offi- 


cers’ model, 7%-in. barrel, Winchester 
sharp-corner bullet, Midrange ammuni- 
tion. 


consecu- | 









HALT! 
HANDS UP 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


Perfection Gapes 


CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBILIST ae 

FOREST SERVICE 





_ GUARANTEED 
> * Absolutely Waterproofed 


TYCO—Rubberized Silk 
Weighs 19 Ounces, Packs 
4x8x1% in an Athol 
Leather Case 
FREE Catalogue of Metro- 
politan Air Goods for Camp, 


Yacht, Avtomobilist, Home, 
Office, and Hospital. 


\% Actual Size 


ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass- 


Mfg. 
only by 





Notice ' 
TAXIDERMISTS & SPORTSMEN 


Send us a trial order for some of our new im- 

proved waterproof papier mache game head 

forms or open mouth animal skulls, all made 

from the natural skulls. We mount birds, ani- 

mals, fish and game heads. Give us a trial. 
Prices on request. 

AURAND & SWIHART, 118 Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 








BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 











SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J. A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 








Great 
Friends 

for Autumn 
Fresh 
Water 
Fishing 





frsk DixieGrroll 


e Knows. 


The Joe Welsh Leader and 
Blue Devil Darning Needle 


Leaders—6 Breaking Strains 3, 6 and 9-foot 
Lengths—25c, 50c and 75c. The ““BLUE 
DEVIL’’ and a 3-foot 

Leader, 75c 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 


Distributor for U.S. and 
Canada 
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Expression SS ;*% 

vat 
Marks the mountingsof % A 
one who has devoted hislife *®* « 
with love and enthusiasm to 
the art of taxidermy. He alone 
can recreate in trophies the fierce 
beauty and lithegrace of theliving 
leopard, bear, lion, elk, mountain 
sheep or deer. 
You will find joy and pridein trophies 
over your fireplace after Jonas Bros, 
have mounted them so life-like as to 
embody and bring back to you every 


thrill of the hunt. 
Free 


Field Guide & 

Big Game Book 
Contains record of North American Big Game. Its 
32 pages, richly illustrated, will charm and con- 


vince you, Game heads and fur rugs for sale to 
decorate your home, den or office realistically 
Send for list today 


JONAS BROS. ,, ino Furriers ; 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. hi “i 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 


agiac 


Carter-Built Reels 
B Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


<— “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons ay 
Dowagiac, Mich, 
FOR HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
ANTI-~KAMNIA 





























































Weedless 










TABLETS 


1Oc & 25c PACKAGES 
ASK FOR A-K TABLETS 













Arrange your outing and fishing trips thru the 


STOKES SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1629 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 


Exclusive agents for Thos. E. Wilson & Co. and 

dealers in all lines of sporting goods, including fish- 

ing tackle, guns, etc. The Stokes people will tell you 

where the best hunting and fishing in Colorado is to 
be found. 













—> <A. B. C~< 


In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 









National Sportsman 





Outers’ Book-Recreation 






The above are all members of the 


>A, B. C.<— 
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tions if answers are desired by mail. 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in 
Please write questions clearly, legibly and 








postage with their ques- 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lieation, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 


Can S. P. 150-grain .30 caliber bullets 
be used in an 1894 rifle without muti- 
lation? What is the energy of the 


.30-30-150-grain S. P. at 2,500 feet a sec- 
ond at 100 yards.—Loyd Smith, Scran- 


ton, Ia. 
Answer:—With 2,500 feet seconds 
muzzle velocity the remaining energy 


would depend somewhat on the bullet 
shape. There is no cartridge of that 
kind now on the market and has never 
been, With such a degree of sharpness 
as would be practicable in a bullet for 
use in .30-30 rifles the energy would 
be about 1,680 foot pounds, or 48 per 
cent more than that of the regular load. 

Iditor. 

I have a .30-30, 1894 model Winches- 
ter rifle ang would like some informa- 
tion on it. am going up in Northern 
Idaho next year and would like to know 
about what would be the best in 
Marble’s sights to put on my rifle for 
large game shooting? What would be 
the best cartridge to use and what pow- 
der, etc.?—James A. Moore, Independ- 
ence, Kan. 

Answer:—The question of sights is 
largely one of personal preference of 
the shooter. Of the Marble product 
we would prefer Marble’s peep sight 
mounted on the tang and the gold bead 
front sight. The only cartridges on the 
market are the regular _ full-metal- 
jacketed and soft-point types, and of 
these you should use the soft point. 
They are loaded with the Lightning 
powder at the factory. The usual 
charge is 27 to 28 grains.—Editor, 

When forwarding the receipt, I 
should be obliged if you would include 
yours arms editor’s opinion on the fol- 
lowing points: Would high velocity 
loads of Du Pont No. 80, and metal- 
case bullets be too severe on ordinary 
black-powder steel barrels, in such cali- 
bers as those mentioned here? Would 
the locking action of a 410 grain H. & 
R. shot-gun withstand the stress of an 
interchangeable rifle barrel in any of 
these calibres: .22 h. p., .303 British, 
32-40, .32.-20, .25-20, either high velocity 
smokeless, or ordinary black powder 
loads? I am considering having a rifle 
barrel made to be interchangeable with 
the shotgun barrel, and would like his 
opinion as to how high I could go in 
power, and also as to how the innova- 


tion would shoot.—R. H. Taylor, Mar- 
rickville. N. S. W., Australia. 
Answer:—You can get a considerable 


barrel life from an ordinary plain steel 
barrel with these loads, but not as long 
as tho the barrel were of smokeless 
steel. The shotgun would not be strong 
enough for any of the cartridges you 
mention, unless possibly the .25-20 and 
It would likely be strong enough 
for these. Would consult the manufac- 
turers before ordering the barrel.—Edi- 
tor. 


29.9 
32-20, 


Iam using the Remington model 12C 
N. RR. A. 22 


caliber rifle which has 


peep sight and globe in front. Our 50- 
yard range is in a basement which re- 
quires electric light at all times. Also 
use this rifle on N. R, A. small bore 
course and up to 250 yards with U. S. 
.22 long rifle N. R. A. cartridges. I 
would be very glad to have the follow- 
ing questions answered: Would I se- 
cure any benefit by attaching to this 
rifle a Winchester telescope sight? 
Would I lose the other or regular sight 
or could they be used if the telescope 
was taken off? Could I use this same 
scope with extra basis on my .256 New- 
ton for long-range target work? What 
would be the best mount-style of scope- 
power and reticule to use of Winchester 
make? Do you know the present price? 
I have my expert rifleman button with 
a score of 233 out of a possible of 250 
with the .22 caliber rifle-—R, D. McCoy, 
York, Pa. 

Answer:—yYou would get far clearer 
definition of the target thru a telescope 
sight. The other sights could be used 
if the telescope was taken off. You 
could use the same sight with extra 
bases on your .256 Newton, but in all 
probability would have to change the 
adjustment of the rear mount, as you 
change from one gun to the other. The 
Winchester micrometer mount is the 
best and the 5a telescope is the best 
telescope they make, You will find it 
impossible to purchase telescopes at the 
present time, as the army has taken 
their entire output, The question of 
reticule is entirely one dependent on 
the peculiarities of your own eye.— 
Editor. 


I have a .25-20 caliber rifle in which 
I have been using lead bullets and I 
find that the barrel has become leaded. 
Please advise whether or not you know 
of anything I can use to remove the 
lead without the necessity of sending 


the gun to a gunsmith—A. C. Felts, 
Bluefield, W, Va. 
Answer:—Clean the _ bore’ thoroly 


from all traces of oil; soapsuds or 
washing soda will do this. Then plug 
up the chamber, pour into the muzzle 
a little mercury, or quicksilver, put the 
finger over the muzzle and roll the 
mercury back and forth along the bore. 
Repeat until the lead is all gone. The 
mercury will dissolve the lead. Never 
try to remove lead by brushing it or 
with any abrasive such as emery.— 
Editor. 

I have a new 1912 model Winchester 
shotgun which has something in the 
barrel that resembles copper or powde* 
fouling, but have tried cleaner and 
tried to scratch it out without success. 
Would you suggest a way to clean it? 
—H, H. Walker, Benkelman, Neb. 

Answer:—Perhaps the trouble is lead. 
In such case clean the bore thoroly 
from all grease, plug one end of the 
barrel, turn into the barrel about a 
tablespoonful of mercury (quicksilver), 
place the finger over the open end to 
close it, then roll the mercury back and 




















rth along the barrel over the lead. 
fhe mercury will unite with the lead 
nd dissolve it. This process may re- 
quire half an hour to an hour, and can 
e facilitated by occasionally pouring 
jut the mercury and roughening the 
curface of the remaining lead vith a 
scratch brush, thus giving the mercury 
a better chance to attack the lead.— 
Editor. 





Recently I bought a Winchester 1912 
model, 16-gauge shotgun, and have not 
had a good chance to try it out yet. 
I've heard several arguments against 
the 16-gauge for bird, rabbit, squirrel 


and the traps. Now I would like your) 


opinion on this subject, also please tell 
me what kind of a load I would shoot 


in this gun to get best results. It is| 
full choke, 26 in. barrels and weighs | 
about 61% Ibs, Also please tell me what | 
the standard length of barrels is, both| 
in 12 and 16 gauge guns.—S. Arthur} 


Boot, Canton, Ohio. 
Answer.—The charge for a 16-gauge 
gun is usually about 1% ounce shot less 


than that for the 12-gauge. The circle | 
covered by the shot is the same pro-| 


vided the same degree of choke is used; 


thus the pattern is thinner than with | 


the same size shot in the 12-gauge at 


the same range. On the other hand, | 


the smaller gauge is lighter, and in 
upland shooting, where the game is 
moving rapidly away from the shooter 
the lighter weight of the smaller gauge 
is usually considered to give sufficient- 


ly greater speed in getting the gun-| 
lined on the game, thus delivering the | 


shot at shorter range to compensate 
for the difference in the shot charge. 
Twelve gauge guns have a standard 
length of barrel of 30 inches, and 16 
gauge of 28 inches.—Editor, 


have a gun made by the Three Bar- 
rel Gun Co. of Wheeling, W. Va.—16- 
gauge and .32-40 rifle barrel—and I’m 
anxious to know whether it is safe to 
use the .32-40 high power ammunition 
as made by the U. M. C. Co. I have 
shot a few of these shells, but with a 
rather uncomfortable feeling, altho I 
would like to be a “near Linkletter.” 
The company claimed it was built for 
the H. P. ammunition, I was told by the 
man I gotit from. I have one of their old 
catalogs, but the information is not 
clear as in one place they say the rifle 
barrels were made of nickel steel and 
another place they call it fluid and 
Damascus steel.—Theodore Ashley 
1).D.S., Canon City, Colo. 
\nswer:—The first three-barrel gun 
e owned had a .32-40 barrel and this 
numunition had been used in it. The 
hamber was badly stretched, and some 
the parts of the mechanism had been 
ent and broken. It was a high-grade 
in of that make, Our advice is “don’t.” 
Editor. 


I 
I 





You have to get a license in Pitts- 
irgh to buy powder. Can you tell me 
here and how I can get one, also, what 
ll it eost, if anything? Do you know 
there has ever been a straight-line 
agazine designed for the Savage .22 
P.? Is the .22 Newton bullet too 
avy for the Savage? Would it de- 
lop a much higher pressure than the 
gular 70-gr. bullet?—K. Newton, Wil- 
isburg, Pa, 
Answer:—This depends upon. the 
vs of your state, with which we are 
t familiar. Anv sporting goods dealer 
culd give you the information. The 
unty clerk of the county also could 
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) apacrnisiscelers means boating without the hard hand-blis- 
tering rowing—water outings that are all pleasure and 
no work. A twist of the flywheel and the lake or river is 
yours. For boating, fishing, hunting, picnicking, there’s 
nothing like an Evinrude. 


The Evinrude has the built-in flywheel type magneto 
and automatic reverse. Special method of balancing 
practically eliminates vibration. 


See your dealer, or write for catalog. 





184 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE DISTRIBUTORS 
69 Cortlandt St., New York 4°26 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 

Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. 
* We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


PAUL E. STUECK aif cia: REPxining 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 
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Get Down After Mr. Bass with the 
SUBMARINE MINNOW! 





_— =— Here is the newest wrinkle in lively baits! A minnow that really swims! Two 
Stone ae int of them, in fact 
The Submarine Minnow, the only mechanical hait on the market, is an ingenio 9 
contrivance that will make your next fishing trip a bigger success than ever 
< i The tiny ‘‘clock-work’’ motor in the float runs continuously for about thirty 
xX pv minutes without rewinding The artificial minnows forming part of the d 
>+ ere | travel in race-course fashion and positively can't be told from ‘li minnow 
\ aud se More fish and larger can be caught with the Submarine Minnow because it ers 
~\ yy — More water space, is always in swimming motion. Neverdies. You can fish shallow 
Ee “2 = or deep. Can be used with single arm and minnow for brush fishing. Use any 
é r ig bait you please. When worms or other bait are used, the constant motion of th 
t ¥ < Submarine Minnow prevents fish, crawfish and turtles from stealing the bait 
it = 1 The Submarine Minnow is well made of the very best materials. We guarantee 
\ : —_—e complete satisfaction, mechanical feature reliable and trustworthy Send for on 
~ _s— = today. Complete with three artificial minnows, $5.00. This includes War Tax 





Lu: = = E it Special discounts to dealers. 
—7 = 44 JOHN G. OEHLER, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer 
— Zz] BOX 1415, CENTRAL STATION ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ON THAT FISHING TRIP 





KODAK 


WITH YOU 


THE DENVER PHOTO MATERIALS CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
626 16th Street, DENVER, COLO. 





THE HoME OF BETTER FINISHING 
AND DE\ELOPING 
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shot rifle altered and refinishsd. Shoots 
cal. 30, model 1906 army cartridge. Weight 1 
ibs., total length 39 inches, U. S. Barrel 2344 inches 
Remington breech action, blued finish U.S. graduated 
sight. Price $7.77 plus war tax 78 cents. Cartridges $3.50 
per 100 war tax 35 cents, packing charge 45 cents. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 603 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Single 





WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








THE NEW MODEL STONEBRIDGE 
FOLDING LANTERN 














It is absolutely storm-proof. The Stand- 
ard Field Lantern of the United States 
\ and Canadian Armies. The popular 
Camp Lantern. 
~~ \. ae 
.\ wen 
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OPEN FOLDED 

THESTONEBRIDGEFOLDING BAKER 
No pins to take out, no loose parts, nothing to 
Pose. When you take hold of the handle you know 
eS you have everything 

= belonging to it 
Descriptive circular 

he sent on request 
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THE : 
“STONEBRIDGEY se 
FOLDING BAKER = 8a 

















' OPEN FOLDED 
C.H. STONEBRIDGE MFG. CO. 
21-23 Warren Street New York City 
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advise you. We know of no straight- 
line magazine for the .22 Savage H. P. 
The .22 Newton bullet is so long the 
twist of the Savage barrel would not 
spin it. The pressures would be high- 
you reduced the powder 
charge, and the velocity would be lower, 
—Editor. 


Can you inform me number of grains 
of No. 15 improved rifle powder to use 
with a 220-gr. bullet in .30-06 Govern- 
ment Winchester? I have the powder 
company’s pamphlets, but they do not 
give the 220-gr. bullet in it or on the 
powder can. I tried to load the New- 


| ton 172-gr. bullet in No. 10 Ideal reload- 


| ing tool. 


There is no groove in the bul- 
let and the tool seems to be made to 
turn end of shell in a groove. If you 
try to force it the shell slips back on 
bullet and buckles, and if you don’t the 
bullet remains loose in neck of shell.— 
Oscar Anderson, Ymir, B. C. 

We have no data as to this 
in this particular 


Answer: 
particular powder 


| shell with this particular bullet, as it is 
| not a regular, or even popular special 


Write DuPont Powder Co., Wil- 
Delaware, attention Maj. 


load. 
mington, 


| K. V; Casey, and they will advise you. 


| tion tight. 


In loading the 172-gr. .30-caliber Newton 


bullet, as indeed in loading any. bullet, | 


you should first resize the neck of the 
shell until it will hold the bullet fric- 
There is a resizing die made 
for this purpose to fit your tool. If your 
tool has the double adjustable chamber, 
which it should have, all that is neces- 
sary is to screw the bottom punch in 
the loading pocket into the pocket far 
enough to seat the bullet to the proper 
depth before the lip of the shell strikes 
the crimping shoulder in the inside of 


the loading pocket.—Editor. 
I have a .32-cal. Remington H. P. 


rifle. I wish to reload the shells. Where 


can I get or purchase bullets? 


K. | 





What | 


| weight bullet would you recommend to | 


get the maximum velocity and energy? 


| And where can this bullet be obtained? 


| Is the new No. 16 Du Pont powder suit- | 


able for the above caliber? Does the 


Newton Manufacturing Company make | 


reloading tools suitable for the .32-cal. 
Remington? How many grains of No. 
16 powder for maximum results in this 
rifle? Is this rifle heavy enough for 
any game in the United States.—G. J. 
Gumb, Geneva, Ohio. 

Answer.—You can purchase the bul- 
lets from any of our large ammunition 


factories, and your dealer can get them | 
To get the maximum velocity | 


for you. 


| use the lightest bullet possible and for 


the maximum energy use the heaviest 


bullet possible within permissible pres- | 


sures, 
let made for this gun. 


There is only one standard bul- | 
The No. 16 Du | 


Pont powder will work well in this gun. | 


Arms Company does not 
reloading tools adapted to this 
cartridge. We could not prescribe a 
charge for this cartridge; this would 
have to be worked out experimentally, 


The Newton 


make 


or you might get the information by 
writing Maj. K. K. V. Casey, room 995 
Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del.— 
Editor. 

Could you raise the velocity of the 


405 Winchester to any extent by using 
Du Pont No. 16:powder? Also what 
velocity can be gotten from the .50-110 
Winchester with  nickel-steel barrel 
using the 300-grain solid bullet and this 
powder? 


obtained from the .50-110 high-velocity 
up 


to 200 yards? In the old black- 


About what accuracy can be | 
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JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
ssid 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. Jt is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. Noone connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


118 West 31st St., N. Y. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 














Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U.S. 
and Foreign Countries. Trademarks registered 

and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O-BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building, 
Phone Main 2853. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











FINE FOR THE DEN— 


The original oil paintings (20x29-in.) 
of Outdoor Life’s covers for Aug., 
1918, May and July, 1919, without 
lettering, are for sale at $10.00 each. 
They will be sold to the first person ordering 
same and enclosing remittance. 


Should painting besold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 














CAMPING in COMFORT 


fo A. Donovan, M. D.,.F. A. C. % 


Joint author of ““‘The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 











60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 
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powder days I used one of these pres 
° P Hi} 

for years in deer hunting and have | | 

Up to| 


killed scores of them with it. 
150 yards I have never yet seen a rifle, 
excepting the .405, its equal—a clean 
killer. I consider the big-bore, me- 
dium-velocity rifles far superior as big- 
game killers at short ranges to the 
small-bore, high-velocity, but of course 
the latter are far better at ranges be- 
yond 200 yards. I would very much 
like to resurrect my old .50-110 again, 
if it would only shoot a little closer. 
The action of the model 1886 is for me 
far the fastest of any of the big lever 
guns, and then I like the hammer better 
than any safety; it is so much quicker 
and is noiseless. One reason that 1 
cannot learn to like my Springfield to 
hunt with is the terribly awkward 
safety.—C. V. Oden, Dixonville, Ore. 

Answer.—We do not think the veloc- 
iity of this cartridge would be increased 
to any material extent by the use of the 
No. 16 powder, as the powder at present 
used is much quicker burning. Like- 
wise we do not think any material im- 
provement could be made in the .50-110 
cartridge for the same reason. Both 
these shells are practically straight in- 
side, and the No. 16 and similar pow- 
ders are intended for bottle-neck shells. 
The .50-110 is fairly accurate up to 200 
yards—as accurate as the black-powder 
cartridges.—Editor. 


In a late issue of your magazine, 
a question is asked how to release the 


set trigger on a Newton rifle without | 


firing the gun. The editor in this case 
has advised holding the striker with one 
hand and pulling the trigger, thus re- 
leasing the set trigger and afterward 
pulling the striker backward to again 
engage it with the sear. May I not ask 
if this is not rather dangerous? I have 
made a thoro test of this myself, and 
while I must admit that it is possible to 
release the set trigger in this manner, 
I must say that it is a very dangerous 
practice. In order to convince myself 


that I was not wrong in this I took my 
Newton to one of my shooting friends | 
He is a big man | 
I purposely stood in| 
front of him when he did it, and he| 
was convinced at once that if the gun | 


and let him try it. 
and very strong. 


had been loaded he would have shot 


me, 





The reason for this is that the end | 
of the striker on the Newton does not | 
extend back so far as on the Spring- | 


field and you can not get enough hold | 


on it to hold the striker when it is re- 
leased by the trigger with any degree 
of sureness. 


Wouldn’t it be much safer | 


to turn up the safety or turn up the) 


bolt handle and then release the set 


trigger, and besides it is so easy to do| 


that it could be done by a 4-year-old 
child with perfect safety. This is not 
intended as a criticism, but in the in- 


terest of “safety first,” especially from | 


your greatest-of-all V. 
Veeder, Fonda, N. Y. 

Answer.—A_ different editor is 
swering your question this time. 
would be almost impossible to 
firing the cartridge if you attempted to 


magazine.—.. 


an- 


It | 
avoid | 


hold the firing pin back with the fin-| 


gers, as it is not formed with this pur- 
pose in mind. You are entirely correct 
that the procedure is to either raise the 
bolt handle or put on the safety when 
releasing tne set trigger. 


It can also be| 


‘eleased by holding the set trigger with | 


the second finger and preventing its 
flying forward rapidly when the front 
rigger is pressed. We greatly appre- 


‘late your calling attention to the pre- 


ious statement.—Editor. 
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Trap Shooter’s Clothes 


Look for the Duxbak, Kamp-it or Utica 
label in your sportsmen’s clothes. 


1919 Free Style Book 
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For this national outdoor sport, Duxbak 
Clothes provide every convenience and 


comfort. and 


illustrates 
Freedom of arm movement, protection in 
wind and weather and a style approved by 


leading sportsmen. 


describes all garments for both men and 
Send for it to-day. 


women. 







Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
4 Hickory Street Utica, N. Y. 


By 
hb 





Duxbak Trap 
Shooter’s Jacket 
shown here has 
English Pivot 
Sleeves for free- 
dom of arm 
movement. In- 
side knitted 
wristlets keep 
out wind. 








Also made in 
Suede Leather 
Cloth (with Utica 
| label) and in 
Kamp-it (not 
rainproofed). 























Newton Arms and Ammunition 


Now Made and Sold by 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Successors to 


THE NEWTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The KENNEL 


Doggy Questions and Answers 


The Collie. 
PART III EXPRESSION, MUZZLE, ETC. 

In taking up the study of the collie, I am quite 
aware that all I say in discussing the various 
points—which I will do in the utmost detail 
will not be agreed to by all collie breeders, and 
may even be ridiculed by some. After we have 
defined the conformation of the head and body, 
the coat and the color; the finishing touch, the 
crowning beauty of a collie (and of course it is 
self-evident I am alluding to the show collie) is 
its expression. Ixpression is said to be given 
through a perfect combination of good head points 
and the correct contour of the head. I differ 
boldly with this, although it is standard. Expres- 
sion is born and bred into a dog of quality regard- 
less of his lovely or unlovely head, but of course 
is augmented and‘set off by a beautiful head, and 
it is the dog that is gifted with the sublime pose 
Which fits in with a loving expression, that causes 
the head and eye to be turned and to linger in ad 
miration. I carefully avoid the use of the word 
“true” expression. It is too ambiguous: and I 
have seen plenty of perfect heads as far as con- 
formation goes, but with a bad expression. 

The standard says expression is obtained by the 
perfect combination of head and muzzle, size, 
shape and color, and placement of eye, and cor- 
rect position and carriage of ears, which gives 
the dog that sweet, dreamy, semi-cunning, and yet 
alert outlook. The semi-cunning (and to some 
extent an alert outlook) are just what we don’t 
want, and if the collie breeders are wise they will 
breed to eliminate it. The collie expression to be 
desired and bred for is an expression of dignity, 
with a dash of alert eagerness, finished off with 
a gentle, docile, sagacious, responsive look; as in 
cuts Nos. 1, 2 and’ 3 (counting upper cut as No. 
1, next cut No. 2, ete.). We do not want the 
tendency to a sour, harsh, defiant, expression and 
look, aS seen among some of our best strains; and 
as in cuts 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. (And all these are 
champions.) Cuts Nos. 1, 2 and 8 are given as 
examples of correct expression. Cuts 4 to 10 are 
given as examples of bad expression. <A staring 
expression is common and bad, as in 4, 6 and 7; 
an artful expression or the semi-cunning, I never 
could see anything to admire in, and much to 
deprecate. In No. 1 we have the dignified ex- 
pression; No. 2, the sweet, winning expression; 
No. 5, the alert eagerness. A combination of these 
three produces the expression we want for collies. 

The muzzle of a collie, like the muzzle of all 
breeds, makes or breaks the dog. The present 
muzzle and fore-face and head of the highest class 
collies are a wonderful achievement in the dog 
breeders’ art and can only be looked upon with 
the greatest admiration, but there is a tendency to 
stop there; but I take the position that he is cap- 
able of still more refinement in the head lines. 
I am fully aware that I have preached and the 
tendency of my ideal muzzle is a reversion to 
the long muzzle which our foremost breeders have 
tried to eliminate, and to some extent, have done 
so. Of course, purely a long muzzle is not all 
there is in it, but I do not think the opposition 
to what was termed the long muzzle was well 
founded; the long muzzle may have gone to ex- 
tremes in some few cases, but I am a firm be- 
liever in the long muzzle and I have considered 
the question very carefully and feel confirmed in 
the idea that the long muzzle was in the end for 
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the good of the breed. The set-on of a collie’s 
muzzle and fore-face is perhaps more important 
than in any other breed. A beautiful expression, 
a classic head and muzzle, are always made still 
more perfect by the correct set-on of the head 
and muzzle. Something that mars a collie’s beauty 
and which has never been pointed out before is 
the “depressed” or looking down set-on of the 
head and muzzle of some of our best collies. The 
depressed muzzle should be recognized and 
frowned on because it detracts from the graceful- 
ness of the head outline. When you have the 
right placement and color of the eyes, a clean-cut, 
well-chiseled, classic head and muzzle, they will 
nearly always give the high-bred countenance and 
expression, and that indefinable grace and _ ele- 
gance that tempts people to buy regardless of 
price, and which rounds out the perfect dog. 





Canine Queries. 


Kindly inform me if you think it advisable to 
ship Airedale pups by express as far as from 
Colorado or Montana to Alabama. I note some 
good stock advertised in your June number which 
I have answered but am afraid of the risk of ship- 
ping so far.—M. W. Bradley, Brewton, Ala. 

Answer.—There is no good reason why Airedale 
pups should not be shipped all over the conti- 
nent. We know of cases where these pups have 
been shipped to the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
successfully. A pup shipped in a roomy crate and 
reasonably well looked after can travel very long 
distances.—W. C. C. 

My idea as to the breeding of successful hounds 
is that what is termed natural born has more in- 
fluence on the work of a dog than training after 
birth, as many think. Here is a little incident to 
prove my statement: I raised two litters of pups 
from the same pair of old dogs, one year apart. 
When the bitch was in whelp with the first litter, 
I ran her on rabbits three or more times a week 
until within a few days of birth. - The following 
vear I took her out for exercise only.- When the 
first litter were five months old I tried to train 
them on skunk with a good still trailing skunk 
dog, but they would not trail a skunk at all; but 
when they struck a rabbit trail they would tongue 
and follow on their own accord. Now, vice versa, 
I shipped a pair of the last litter south and I re- 
ceived word that at seven months the pups pulled 
down their first skunk without the help of a 
trained dog. So if that does not prove that about 
75 per cent of a hunting dog’s training lies in 
natural birth I would like to be convinced of my 
mistake.—Henry Uldricks, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Answer.—We have in preparation an article 
covering the information desired by you. The 
theory of keeping a hunting dog at work while 
in whelp to transmit or to augment the transmis- 
sion of hunting instincts to its progeny, is a very 
old one. I cannot dwell satisfactorily on this sub- 
ject without going into it in extenso. The imme- 
diate effect on the pups as far as development of 
any hunting instinets goes, is doubtful. The real 
key to the situation lies in the fact that during ges- 
tation certain toxins are developed, and it is only 
by allowing plenty of exercise that they fortify 
nature to take care of these toxins of gestation 
so that offspring are born equipped as perfectly 
as possible for their life work, and the health of 
the mother is not impaired. In this way, pups 
whose dams are hunted are more likely to be 
natural hunters. Involved in this question is the 
question of hereditary diathesis, ete., which we 
will take up later in a special article on this sub- 
ject.—W. C. C. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. No advertisement in- 
serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
first of each preceding month. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 
sportsmen-—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 
and most effective you can buy. 

























































































Kennel Department AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, either FOR SALE Winchester, Model 1886, in 


sex, puppies and grown stock. Must -45-90 cal., has extra .38-56 barrel 
be healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. fancy walnut checkered pistol-grip 
Give full particulars. If you wish to stock, half magazine, with full targe 











RED buy an Airedale, write for our sales list. and hunting sights; Winchester .38-5f 

bag te ALE p= We 4 Airedale Exchange, Box A, LaRue, Ohio. reloading tool and some shells: rifle has 
: 7-tf just been refinished; a beautiful and fine 

The 20th Century ’ shooting gun. Price, $30. Newton re- 


All-Round Dogs is: 4 ¥ COCKER SPANIELS Highest quality loading tool for .30 Government '06, $5 
Choice Stock For Sale = 9 2 English and American strains; hunt- V. R. Olmstead, 33 Brookfield Road, Up- 
Six Famous OorangsatStud pegeaes ; ing, araeees mee and , ec a ia per Montclair, N. J. $-1t 

, -uppies, females, $10; males, $15. Obo 
OORANG KENNELS soe : ¥ Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. BARGAIN—Newton rifle chambered for 
The Largest Breeders of Aire- “oP , R 4-tf .30, ’06 Springfield cartridge; brand 
dale Terriers in the World new, never been fired; fitted with Kerr 




















Box 12 La Rue, Ohio jig SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose’ sling strap, Newton peep sight, Lyman 
guaranteed to expel all worms from folding middle sight and roughened steel 
dogs; harmless vegetable cumnae butt-plate; $47.50. Fred W. Bressler, 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50 Springfield, Ore. 8-it 

LIONHEART AIREDALES have earned (Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn. 
a national reputation for gameness, 8-12t “IT CERTAINLY is a pleasure to do busi- 


intelligence and high standard of ap- ness with a gun dealer who does not 
pearance. They are making good on FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and misrepresent,” writes F. D. P. of New 








both fur and feathered game in practi- pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and York. I can please you too. Buy, sell 
cally every state in the Union and Can- retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- and exchange firearms of all kinds. 
ada. Registered puppies that are bred pred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf Write for list. Carver, the Gun Dealer 
to hunt and fit to show now ready for 346 Main St., Stroudsburg, Pa 8-it 


delivery. Lionheart Kennels (Reg.), An- 


aconda, Mont. (Formerly Washoe Ken- BUCKHORN-AIREDALES .22-CAL. rifle barrels 





relined with a 























nels.) 8-1t The Kind That ‘‘Make Good’’ rifled steel tube; price, $5 for a .22 
A ali ; ‘ short or long rifle, 24-in. barrel. Send 
MOUNTAIN VIEW Aijiredales, bred con- Guarantee, Breeding, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction complete gun by insured parcel post 
sistently for 12 years for size, game- Dr. Deacon S-1t Willows, Calif. Charles A. Diller, Lock Box 534, Dayton 
ness and Airedale character; have Ohio. 8-it 

proven their worth on every game trail GREYHOUND BITCHES—8 months old, 
in America and won prizes at all leading from good hunting pack; very speedy BARGAIN — New, made-to-order Ithaca 
shows. Some great pups and splendid youngsters of fine type. M. E. Snow, 16-zgauge 30-in. barrels both full 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send Dexter, N. M. 8-1t chambered for 3-in. shell; Silvers recoil 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, vad: ¢ é , ck eg ‘Yost $55: sell 
Mont. 1-tf AIREDAL ES—Whelped July 11; sire and ret Rg ceil a ‘Collins Cee 
dam registered; males, $15. Engage °* i s : Te arene 

PARTNERSHIP FOR SALE—In large, Your pup now. Charles Walton, Box 498, 
lucrative, old-established dog business Poulder, Colo. 8-1t ONE very fine .38-55 rifle barrel fitted 
in Western city; capable of further zi 3 ea —s : for Ballard action by Geo. C. Schoyen 
development; including valuable real FOR SALE—Three long-eared female of Denver: weight of barrel 7% Ibs.. 
estate, buildings and equipment. Some coonhound pups at bargain. Stamp for jength 30 ins. Chambered and throated 
capital necessary to negotiate. Apply '"ePly. Arthur Eckhardt, Route 3, Milan, for’ Pudson bullet: $8. Weber Arms, 
Guaranteed, care of Kennel Editor. 6-tf !I!. 8-1t 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 8-1t 











HOUNDS—Trained for bear, fox, wolves, [i YOU cannot get ammunition for that 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF deer, ‘coon; bloodhounds; big catalog, old-style rifle, revolver or shotgun, 
BERRY, KY., offer for saleSettersand 5c stamp, Rookwood Kennels, Lexing- jet us know. We have a large stock of 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf ton, Ky. 7-tf old-style ammunition on hand Weber 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. &-It 
4 Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale OGS FO gS E 35.000 5-70-500 Government Springfield 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, D R AL gen D ie for sale. Will sale special 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, price in case lots. Weber Arms, 1627 


satisfaction guaranteed or money < : Ss. p dietde (Tiamat Ps 
satisfaction guaranteed OF money From five dollarsup. All breeds Sawvense Taacan Cele, $-it 


illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- A hundred to pick from. Guar- Se 


— SALE—Colt, Government model 






































logue for ten cents in stamps or coin 6-tf 

° anteed as represented. 45-cal., automatic pistol: in good con 
able $23. Halvor Skottam, Route 4, 
COONHOUNDS and combination hunters DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c--tf) Box 50, Harvey, No. Dak. 8-2t 
for ‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, 2919 FOREST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. ——— — 
pe Big-game hounds for cat, fox, ete. FOR SALE— 95 Winchester .30, ’06 Gov 
tabbit hounds, pointers, setters, Aire- ernment, 24-in., take-down; absolute- 
re and fox terriers. Illustrated cata- ly new, never been used; price, $35. Ben 
og, 10 cents. Covindale Farm and Ken- Arms. Philbrick, Ord, Neb. g-1t 

nels, Covington, Tenn. 7-tf —— 








BUY, sell, exchange all sorts old-time 


























INTERN DESIRE BITCH—1 year old and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
and a fine hunter, is one of the bar- BUY, TRADE OR SELL Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave. 
ains we are offering this month; also I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash New York. 9-129t 
ome grand pups and young stock and anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times = — 
cood hunting and brood bitch. Pecos Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading inet rifles, cheap FOR SALE 22 repeatin Winchest. 
, y > ; and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, a pape ay ere 
illey Kennels, Dexter, N. M. 8-1t Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- . with case Mo cr l J by } : 0a eona n 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay $11 K. Wilson 715 Gunder n Oa 
FOR SALE—Trained and_ untrained half the express charges, Address Park, TI. S-1t 
‘coon, opossum, skunk and_ squirrel WM. R. BURKHARD, ese encore tne ~ —__—_—_—- 
iogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds, Trial 143 East Fourth St., St. Paal, Minn. Established 1855 ROSS .! 80 micrometer peep: canvas cast 
ullow ed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf _35 copper-point cartridge hot ve 
imes ¢ itz t ] \ tine 
arm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga 3-6t tim 50 Dr. Fitzpa l z 
Cah. S-1t 








[RISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, A RARE OPPORTUNITY—As we have —__— 


breeder and trainer. Registered stock, a very large stock of obsolete cart- F OR s ALE Wi ne chi telescope sicht 
renuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. ridges on hand we wish to dispose of “power, with I ‘athe Fe “ae 
Puppies, youngsters and trained Cone. we are making up cartridge collections « ondition $18 Rollen Tray 
rey K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 8-1t from them of 50 cartridges for each col- ar 
: lection. There are some very rare cart- —————_—_—_—_—_—_—__—_———_ LT . nee 











LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pointer pups, ridges among them, and the parties that W ANTED. Good M: urdi in 1 Ss 1 ie 

older dogs; world’s best breeding; on get their orders in first will have first r fle. Tr. La Sater, 1221 E 2ti 1 
ipproval. William McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Choice, as we have only a few of some eblo, Colo : 
\ve., Everett, Wash 6-6t of the ones that are very rare. Send = ae anes 
: : $5 and we will ship you a collection at .45 AUTO Government 1 pist 





‘ once. Every cartridge guaranteed to be new: $25. Weber Arms, 1627 La né 

OVER THE TOP” WITH DOGS, different and labeled what they are Denver, Colo S-1t 
when necessary. Each cartridge sealed ees 

PLEASURE AND GOLD i separate envelopes. Weber Arms DEALER in Colt’s firearms, Luget nd 


in 4 
1° Largest Thoroughbred Airedales in the World. Some weigh 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. S-1t Mauser pistols. Trapper 915 N 
n 80 to 100 pounds and are born and bred Bear and Lion St Boise Tdaho S-1t 
nters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equipment for hunting and fish- = . ~ m , r : : 
g parties in season. Rich Placer Gold mine for sale or will take WANTED .30 U. S. G. Newton; must br iad geal 45 Sea ageing 


} 


rtner. Correspondence solicited. Address in perfect condition Ek. P. Thomas, 16 zz §S & W ; Bee ek) hart revolver in- 
HE LION KENNELS WAWONA, CALIFORNIA ith St., Warren, Pa 8-1t crank conditi« Weber Arms S-1t 
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FOR SALE— 
scope sight; 
barrel; single 
tion; price, $21. 
field, Ohio. 


One 6-power Malcolm tele- 
top mounts for octagon 
cross-hairs; perfect condi- 
Willis O. C. Ellis, Green- 
8-1t 





new .45, S. A. Colt, 
$25. Weber Arms, 
Colo. 8-l1t 


SAeALS One 
7%-in. barrel, 
1627° Lawrence 


only, 
new; 
Denver, 





LZ: no 
Martinez 


§-1t 


SHOTGUN—Remington pump, 
choke; $25. Dr. Fitzpatrick, 
Cal. 
W AN’ rE D Colt Dragoon revolver; good 
condition. KE. P. Anthony, Albany, 
Ore. 8-2t 
BARGAIN—One B. S. A. 
yay in fine 
1627 Lé 








air rifle, cal 
condition; $22.50. Weber 


Arms, awrence, Denver, Colo. 8-It 





SHOTGUN 
Dr. Fitzp: 


Marlin 


pump, 16, full; $20 
trick, § 


Martinez, Cal. 





Birds and Animals. 





make you 
payments 


STOP! LOOK! READ!—I will 
a black-fox rancher on easy 
will feed them free for six months. 
Stamp for particulars. Wilfrid L. Todd, 
Milltown, N. B., Canada. 8-it 
young bear 
Swain, Larson 
via Fort Wil- 
8-1t 





FOR SALE CHEAP — Two 
cubs; very tame. A. E. 

Canadian Government Ry., 

liam, Ontario, Canada. 





Books and Magazines. 





SEND 
three 


25 CENTS in stamps or coin for 
issues of National Sportsman 
Magazine, devoted to hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping, and containing 
more for sale and exchange classified 
advertisements of guns, rifles, dogs, 
camping and trapping outfits, etc., than 
any magazine published. National 
Sportsman Magazine, 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS—“James Boys,” “Dalton Gang,” 
“Younger Bros.,” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 
ry Tracy,” 25c each, postpaid. 


8-tf 





cloth mouse stuffed with catnip (for 
your kitty to play with), 10c. Address 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, II]. 4-tf 





ROOTS AND HERBS—How to gather, 

where to sell; market prices; book 
postpaid, only 20c. Herb Co., West Mi- 
lan, N. H. 1-12t 





Homesteads and Lands. 


WANTED—To 





get in touch with party 

who would consider backing a small 
ranch project in a good hunting coun- 
try, the development of a hunting ken- 
nel to be a feature. The writer has had 
considerable hunting and agricultural 
experience and his inclinations run to- 
ward livestock, dogs and game chickens. 
Have nothing to sell, but wishes to pre- 
sent his ideas to parties of similar in- 
clinations, who could finance such a 
project. John B. Crawford, Benton, La. 
8-1t 





$5 DOWN, $5 monthly: seven acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. 
<page 1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, 
can. 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 





Comical | 


221 Columbus Ave., | 





5-4t | 


BEAUTIFUL ) | 
of the Adirondacks; mounted, size | 
8x10; sample 35c. Evan C. Douglas, 


Saranac Lake, New York. 





PHOTOS—Girls in bewitching poses. Kind | 


men like but seldom get. 16 for 25c, 
prepaid. Address Earl Warring, Parkers- 
burg, Iowa. 7-3t 





JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, III. 10-tf 





Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 





trophy elk or moose 

or caribou hunt wishes to engage ex- 
perienced guide who lives in a terri- 
tory new enough to guarantee fair shots 
at large heads. Guide need not furnish 
anything but horses, canoes and game. 


HUNTER planning 





Dude will furnish balance of outfit and 
arsenal. Hotel outfits not wanted. This 
means you, Mr. Single Hunter, of large 
experience and willing to give all your 
time to one job. O, care of Outdoor 
Life, Denver, Colo. 8-1t 
WOODBINE FALLS resort (formerly 


known as Woods’ Ranch). 
trout fishing in Northwest; 
hunting, including bear, deer, 
lion, ete. Individual tents 
board A. No. 1. Forty-five 
railroad station. Good roads 
Rates on application. Postoffice, 


excellent 
mountain 
or cabins; 
miles from 
for car. 
Dean, 





Mont. Railroad station, Columbus, Mont. 
Witham & Witham. 6-3t 
WILL GUIDE or locate parties for deer 
in one of the best deer countries in | 
California; good fishing, experienced | 
hunter. For further information write | 
to George E. Knowles, Hunter and 
Guide, Hyampom, Trinity County, wee 
-1t 





THE big-game fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 





Bend, Wash. 4-tf 
BIG-GAME hunters; mountain sheep, 
grizzly bear, moose and_ caribou; 


Northeastern British Columbia; by pack 
train. R. H. Renshaw, McBride, B. C. 
3-6t 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





INDIAN-MADE bead belts, first-class 
work; $8 each. One pipe bag, $12 
Horse hair hat bands, $3.50 each. Gulf 
Curio Co., Houston, Texas. 8-1t 





STUFFED horned toads, Mexican work, 











perfect, mounted on cactus; $2.50. Un- 
mounted, $1.50 each, postpaid. Gulf 
Curio Co., Houston, Texas. 8-1t 
MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 
trated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 
Taxidermy. 
LET US tan your hide, do your head 
mounting and rug work. Catalog on 


The Co... 


12t 


request. Crosby-Frisian Fur 


Rochester, N. Y. 3- 


GLASS 





FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 


EYE 




















DOU YOU like pictures for yvour den School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 
club, office and library? Prove it! 

Send your name, write plainly and send 

no money. O. W. Miller, N. 105 Cham- 1 

bers St., New York. a4 Miscellaneous. 

ELK PHOTOGRAPHS have a selec- FOR SALE—Sporting goods business | 
tion of six of my best elk photographs and first- class repair shop; established 

on postcards, in colors, that I will send 1878. Present owner wishes to retire: 

to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, excellent opportunity; live oe n. Write 

Jackson, Wyo. 1-tf-c kK. I. Konvalinka, Mason City, Iowa. 7-2t 

FRENCH art cards, war souvenirs and BINOCULARS — Colmont_§ stereo-prism, 
novelties Price list free. L. Nicolas. 8X: no scratches; $35. Dr. Fitzpatrick 

109 Rue Sainte, Marseilles, France, 8&-3t Martinez, Cal. 8-1t 

REAL classy art photographs. This TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no 
month, 28 miniatures for 25 cents pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 

Gulf Curio Co., Houston, Texas 8-1t Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 





veer yeaa We 
a] cam 
hand-colored photographs 


8-1t | 


Greatest | 
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SI Wi | DAW RL cf Al ivae 
EVERY fisherman can now rewind his 

own poles to look like new by using 
“Celo.” It instantly seals each wrap- 
ping without discoloring your = silk; 
transparent and absolutely waterproof; 
dries in one minute, Liberal bottle 
“Celo” sent postpaid for 35c. C. E. Chris- 











tofferson, Box 124, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

8-1t 
ECZEMA, psoriasis, goitre, catarrh, 
piles, cancer, old sores, dandruff, 


rheumatism, tetter, sore eyes, neuralgia, 
stiff joints, ON MAN. 

ON DOGS, mange, eczema, ear canker, 
goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 








Co., Dept, O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-12t 
WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 

blains? Cured; no knife, no pain; 
quick relief and a cure or money back. 
Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, 
Ore. 7-12t 
ASTHMA sufferers, attention! If you 

suffer with asthma or bronchitis send 
me your address. O. P. Thomas, 916 
Crescent St., Brockton, Mass. 8-1t 





MAKE REAL beverages from grains; no 





still used. Particulars free. Meriden 
Co., Department P, Box 1151, Tacoma, 
Wash. 8-2t 

} CASH PAID for butterflies, in- 

sects. The wor 

is simple with my price list, pictures, de- 


scriptions, and instructions. Hundreds of kinds 
wanted for collections, colleges, museums, 
Send 4c at once for prospectus. 5-tf 2 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, D 22 Ocean Park, Calif. 





The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 








dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 


By J.R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 Pages; Cloth, $1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CC. 


Denver, Colorado 




















GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
By Chester A. Reed, S. B. 


With over one hundred superb color-plates showing the 
male and female birds in their natural haunts, There are 
also black-and-white plates detailing distinctive markings 
The book isthe result of repeated requests from sportsmen in 
the last few years for aconvenient handbook illustrative and 
descriptive of the game birds. Altho there are thousands of 
volumes dealing with hunting the various species of wild 
foul, it is claimed that ‘‘Game Birds’’ is the first to illus- 
trate practically allof them with accurately colored plates 


THIS $1.00 BOOK FOR 50c 
easseeeeSend this coupon to Outdoor Life todayssessses 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 50c cents for which please send 
GAME BIRDS"’ to 


BOOMID s « oaieois 6b 000dv-od a9 tiemomosuesecetaesecvetnwiesne 
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Our Get-Aquainted 
| Column 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a} 
-eader of Outdoor Life for some years 
nd find an added interest in your new 
‘Get-Aequainted Column.” It may as- 
sist me in finding a congenial compan- 
on for a hunting trip in the fall. 1 

ve been an enthusiastic “muskie” fish- 
rman and duck hunter for some time, 
hut have never had an opportunity for 
hig game hunting. I have the necessary 
quipment in the shape of guns, but 
need 2 Companion to share the expense 
ind experience. Being a man of 31 
vents I would find any enthusiastic 
hunter congenial who was neither ex- 
tremely young nor tottering with age. 
By occupation IT am a mechanician and 
ny means are not unlimited so I would 
like your advice as to the nearest big 
game territory and the approximate 
cost of such  trip.—Leo St. Pierre, 1500 
Estes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Note.—Mr. St. Pierre should find suit- 
able hunting grounds in Michigan, Min- | 
nesota or Wisconsin, where he would 
find the cost of such a trip less than 
in the Far Western States. The game 
wardens of these states should be able 
to assist him to a good location or a 
good guide—-also the advertising col- 
umns of the sporting magazines. In the 
Rocky Mountain states guides seldom 
charge less than $15 a day for one man | 
and $25 a day for two (usually more), 
but a trip could be taken for less in| 
the states above named.—Hditor. 








Editor Outdoor Life:—A friend of | 
mine and I are planning on going on an | 
extensive hunting trip thru California | 
to Alaska, back thru Canada to the| 
Great Lakes to Texas. Do you know| 
of any one that would like to accom- | 
pany two boys, both 18 years old, who | 
have been hunting and fishing ever | 
since they were big enough to know} 
what it meant?—William M. Carter, | 
2011 Cabell St., Dallas, Tex. | 

Editor Outdoor Life :—I would like to | 
get in touch with a party who would 
like to accompany me on a hunting trip | 
in Maine this fall and to be of a couple | 
of months duration and to camp out in| 
a tent and a lean-to and to live as close | 
to nature as possible. I have a good | 
tent and some of the equipment for such | 

trip and know where to go. I am an| 
xperienced big game hunter and have 

lided for deer, bear and moose in the 
ist. Am a chef by trade and am very 

miliar with camp cooking. I have a 

neral knowledge of everything per- 

ning to outdoor life in the woods 

d my hunting trips have always been 

oductive of success. Or I would like 

accompany a party on a big game 
nting trip in the Northwest this fall 
|! will give my services as an expe- 
need hunter, cook and general useful 

n free for my expenses ana the pleas- 

I may derive from the trip.—Big 
me Hunter, 170 St. Botolph St., Bos- | 

1, Mass. 








Makes ery Out ; Bi yogone 


OR your holiday Picnic you need the KampKook. For your automobile tour 1 
your hunting, fishing or camping trip the KampKook is a necessary part of 
your equipment. Solves the camp fire problem in a really satisfactory way. 


Handy, compact and easy to carry. Set up 
and going in two minutes. Two powerful 
burners; burns common gasoline. Heat reg- 


ulated as needed. Not affected by wind. 
Safe, simple and built to stand the hard 
knocks. Also supplied with collapsible 


Kampoven for broiling and baking. 
Sold by sporting goods and hardware stores 
everywhere. 

Write for attractive 
descriptive literature. 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CoO. 

804 Clark St. Albert Lea, Minn. 


















Size folded 
14'/2x8x3'/2 
inches. 
Weighs only 
8 pounds 
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GEARED-TO-THE ROAD 
a a MILEAGE 


one comes back.’ 


\ K Zo are as anxious to supply 
you with the best tires 
made as you are to get 
them. That’s why we feature Mil- 
ler tires. We found by careful in- 
vestigation that Miller Tires are 
uniform in mileage—that, tire after 
tire, they wear the same under like 
conditions. That uniform tires 
mean no “second bests.” 


If you want mileage certainty, come 
here and get these long-distance runners. 
And get acquainted with our quick ser- 
vice, expert work, and reasonable charges. 


The National Rubber Supply Co. 


Chas. C. Collins, Mgr. 
1508-12 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo. 
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coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. 


At druggists or by 
mail, fifty cents. 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange. 
eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY "°™72"; Nox Yor 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.). mailed for 10c to all customers, 
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|More TRAP SASTERS 




















The Standard Trap Load. 


The most momentous question before 
the trapshooters of the United States 
and Canada today is that of a standard 
and lighter load advocated by the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Trapshooting Association. 

This question is of vital interest to 
several hundred thousand sportsmen 
and sportswomen and quite naturally it 
is being discussed at the annual meet- 
ings of the state sportsmen’s associa- 
tions and through the media of the 
sportsinen’s journals. 

The American Trapshooting Associa- 
tion has asked each state association to 
place the question before its members 


as 


and to send a delegate to the annual 
meeting of the A. T. A. next November 


prepared to vote on the question. 

The present trapshooting load is 3 
or 34% drams of powder and an ounce 
and a quarter of shot. The standard 
load suggested is 8 drams of powder 
and an ounce and an eighth of shot. 

THREE ASSOCIATIONS 

CHANGE. 


FAVOR 


The State Associations of Oregon and 


Arizona voted unanimously for’ the 
standard and lighter load and the Cali 
fornia-Nevada State Association voted 
23 for the lighter load and 15 for the 
load to remain as at present. Oregon 
will send A. W. Strowger to the A. T. 


A. meeting and Arizona 
P. deMund to attend. 
Quite a number of high-class shooters 


has directed H. 


are favorable to the lighter load, and 
some even suggest that the load be 


made still lighter, while there are others 
who do not think the change will benefit 
the sport. The American Trapshooting 
Association is in favor of a lighter load 

Which means that the manufacturers 
of powder and shot are in favor of the 
new order of things. 

ANNIE OAKLEY USES LIGHT LOAD 

The lighter load, to be sure, will lower 
the price of shells, possibly $2 a thous 
and, but the powers that be in trap- 
shooting are of the opinion that this loss 
will be more than met by the influx of 
new trapshooters. New shooters is the 
watchword with them. 

Annie Oakley, the greatest of all 
women trapshooters, is heartily in favor 
of the lighter load and us that 
she never has used more than 2% 
drams of powder and 1% ounces of 
shot, and that recently, after 30 years 
of shooting. broke 294 out of 800 
targets with this load. Miss Oakley in- 
structs her pupils to use the light load. 
That there would be thousands of new 
adherents to trapshooting if special 
loads were prohibited and the standard 
load 3 drams of powder and an 
ounce and one-eighth of shot is the firm 
conviction of Miss Oakley. 

Charles H. Newcomb, of Philadelphia, 
twice champion of Pennsylvania, and 
former American amateur champion at 
100 and 200 targets, doesn’t agree with 
Miss Oakley 
Mr. 


advises 


she 


made 


or the trapshooting body. 
Newcomb is not in favor of the 20- 


gauge gun and expressed himself some 
that 


time instead of shooting a 20 


ago 








rey) ote 


- CONDUCTED 


gauge from 14 yards it avould be better 
to shoot the 12 gauge from 16 yards 
and handicap the shooter by making the 
standard load 3 drams and 1% ounces. 
But Mr. Newcomb doesn’t see why the 
shooter should be handicapped. In a 
letter to the writer he made these per- 
tinent remarks: 

WHY NEWCOMEB OPPOSES 

“With all the little corrections and 
disturbing features that we have in 
trapshooting that we are trying to elim- 
inate, it is without any question what- 
ever the cleanest cut sport in the United 
States today and I want to see it con- 
tinue to be so. If we were to designate 
14% ounces of shot as a standard load, 
it would give an unscrupulous shooter, 
if such a one were to get in the game, 
the chance to do something that would 
be unfair, that is, he could ‘unload his 
shells, add a little more shot and get a 
decided advantage. This temptation is 
not apparent with a 1144 shot, as to add 
more shot would mean to overload his 
gun and thus be a detriment rather than 
a help. 

“Again, some shell company might at 
some time have a loading machine that 
might get out of order and load 15 or 
20 pellets more than 14% ounces and do 
this for some time before they dis- 
covered it. Should this happen some 
shooter taking part in a tournament, 
perfectly honest in his intentions, might 


CHANGE. 


have someone on the ground ask that 
the management select two of these 


shells to see if they were overloaded, 
and when such was found to be the ease, 


would mean a very disagreeable situ- 
ation to be adjusted; one that would 
cause a lot of disagreeable comment. 
Why court such possibilities as these, 


which we all admit would be disastrous, 
when it is not necessary; therefore I 
feel I shall vote against 14% ounces of 
shot being made the standard load.” 
And so the agitation goes on and will 
continue until November at least. We 
are informed that Jim Seavey, when he 
won the championship of Oregon in 
1916, shot 23%, drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot, and that Harold Money, 


one of the best professional shooters 
that ever stepped before the traps, 
never used more than 3 drams_ of 
powder and 1% ounces of shot. His 
scores need no boosting. 

The standard load in England is 8 


drams of powder and 14% ounces of 
shot, but the Britishers have the privi- 
lege of shooting two barrels. 

On the beginners’ traps at the Grand 
American Handicap in Chieago, in Au- 
cust, the 234 drams, 1% ounces of shot 
will be given a trial. 


G. A. H. Shoot Considerably Al- 
tered. 


With only one handicap event, the 
Grand American, from which the tourna- 
ment its name, a championship 
for boys, the 16 and 18-yard champion- 
ships being decided on 200 targets, class 
shooting, and a team race between the 
best shots of the East and West, the 
Grand American Handicap trapshooting 


takes 


BY PETER P. CARNEY 
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tournament of 1919 will differ greatly 
from the tournaments of the past. 

It is our firm conviction that the pro- 
gram will appeal to more trapshooters 
than ever before. That 1,000 entry 
mark still looks to be in the distance, 
but it would not be surprising to see 
the number of entrants in the Grand 
American in the neighborhood of 800 
Any event that will attract that many 
contestants must have something fas 
cinating about it. 

This year’s tournament will be held 
at the South Shore Country Club, Chi- 
cago, lll., the same place it has been 
held the past two years. There isn’t a 
better place to hold the shoot in the 
United States. In three years we have 
heard but one objection to holding the 
shoot at the South Shore Club, and that 
objection would hold against a number 
of clubs. This shooter didn’t think the 
targets should be thrown over water. 
It was his opinion that the glare injured 
the seores. The shooting will begin 
August 11 and conclude August 15. 

FEATURES IN THIS SHOOT. 

Trapshooting tournaments as a rule 
are featureless, but this one will not be 
if it is possible to make it otherwise. 
Thousands of persons come to the Grand 
American tournament who do not shoot, 
but who feel that they would like to 
after watching the hundreds of trap- 
shots smash the clay targets. It will be 
possible for these people to try their 
skill this year. There will be two traps 
set aside for novices where, under cap- 
able instructors, the fundamentals ot 
trapshooting will be taught. This is the 
right idea. 

Then again the Junior Championship, 
for boys under 18 years, is something 
new and along the right lines. If boys 
are encouraged in shooting there is no 
reason why some really clever marks 
men should not be developed. This 
event will take place on the 18th and 
will be shot over one trap. 

The woman breaking the greatest 
number of targets in the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap will, as in the past, be 
regarded as woman’s champion. It 
would be a good idea for the American 
Trapshooting Association to give the 
women the same consideration as_ the 
boys—to allow them to shoot for the 
title on one trap. It would be much 
better than having the high score in 
the handicap count and would give 4 
real decision on the championship. Th 
Grand American Handicap will be shot 
on the closing day, the 15th. 


MORE CHAMPIONSHIP EVENTS. 
The 12th and 138th will be champion 
ship days. The American Amateul 
Championship, 18 yards, and the Pro 
fessional Championship, 18 yards, will 


be shot on the 12th. The American 
Amateur Championship, 16 yards—the 
real event of the tournament—takes 


place on the 13th, as does the Nationa 
Amateur Championship at double tar- 
sets, The American Amateur Champion 
ship will be shot over four traps. Onl) 
those who have won state champion 
ships, or the runner-up, if the champion 
cannot attend, are eligible to shoot in 
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16-yard Amateur Championship. ‘‘The Handiest Tool a Sportsman Ever Carried’? 
rhis event brings together about 40 of 
the best shooters in the world. To shoot a 

this event is the ambition of 99 per bs 

nt of the shooters. 

The 10 high shooters of the East and 
he 10 highest among the Western 
shots in the Amateur Championship at 
iS yards will comprise the East and 
West teams that will shoot on the 14th. 
Qn this day also there will be a 100- 
target event for men who are, or were, 

the service of the United States in 
our recent trouble with the Huns. 
there will also be a 100-target class 
event this day. There will be four 
classes. No one will have to compete 
with shooters who are their superior. 

The event on the opening day is the 
South Shore Country Club special. 

The high average trophy will be the 
Columbus (Ga.) Trophy. 
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MARBLE 


Safety Axes 


are practical, perfectly balanced, tough and keen— 
capable of withstanding the severest usage, yet can 
easily be carried in pocket or belt. Serves all the 
purposes of axe, hatchet and hammer. A perfect 
a axe for setting a tent, blazing a trail, or cutting 
gambrelsticksora pole for carryingabig buck. A 
stream can be bridged—a raft easily constructed. 
With it the fisherman can quickly release his hook 
from asnag. Caught far from camp at nightfall, 
the hunter can quickly provide himself with fire- 
wood and a bed of boughs. Several men have 
informed us of how the Safety Axe saved their 
lives on similar occasions. 


The Value of Concentration. 

It is said of one of the leading ama- 
teur shots of the country that when he 
attends a tournament there is but one 
target on the program, and that is the 
cne whieh will be thrown into the air 
at his eall of “pull.” 

All his thoughts are centered on 
hreaking that particular “clay.” When 

has accomplished his purpose, and 
he does accomplish it in a wonderfully 
large majority of cases, he sets his 
mind on the “one” more target of the 
tournament, and so continues, from tar- 
set to target, until the last 
reduced to dust, and his average foots 
high into the nineties. 

If he misses a target—and such mis- 
haps do oecur occasionally—his mind 
;a blank so far as that particular tar- 
eet is econeerned. It is forgotten ab- 
solutely, for as Fred Gilbert once said, 
“It's gone—and worry won’t bring it 
back,” but will likely cause the dropping 
of one or two more to keep it company. 

The man able to “concentrate” may, 
nine times out of ten, be picked out of 
the firing line. He stands at his peg 
n the squad oblivious of his surround- 
igs, apparently. As his turn = ap- 
proaches he places his gun to his 
shoulder, and at the proper time calls 
for his target and fires. 

He is not concerned as to what his 
squad mates are doing; the chances are 
he could not tell whether the man at his | 
eft or right missed his target or not, 

it he does know when his turn comes, | 
nd sets himself to bring brain, eye and | 

ind together in a combination which | 
shall spell destruction to the dise as it | 
hurled through the air. | 


Marble Safety Axes are quality tools. They are but 11 or 12 
inches long and weigh only 15 to 27 ozs. Nickel plated spring 
hinged guard is lined with lead and folds into handle. Blade 
of tool steel, carefully tempered and sharpened. Some made 
with handles of selected hickory—others with handle of solid 
steel. Prices range from $1.65 to $4.40. 








MARBLE’S HUNTING KNIVES 


Like Marble’s Safety Axes, Marble’s Knives are known the 
world over. Quality is the feature that has made them 
popular with men who know. Every Marble knife is made 
frum the finest cutlery steel, and utmost care is taken in 
tempering and testing. Handles of leather or genuine stag— 
putontostayon. No matter which one of the varied assort- 
ment you may select, you will get the most perfect knife that 
best materials, skill and ample facilities can produce. We 
fully guarantee each knife. Prices range from $1.65to$5.50. 


6“ 


one” is 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
Write for complete catalog of Marble’s Axes, Hunting Knives, 


Gun Tools, Rifle Sights, Compasses and other Sportsmen's 
Specialties. Mailed free upon request. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


571 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 

















ITROUT FISHING 


The Best in Colorado 
AT CASSELL’S 


On the Colorado and Southern Railway, in Platte 
Canon, 64 miles from Denver 8000 feet elevation 


HANDSOME, NEW, MODERN HOTEL 


In the heart of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream 
Complete garage equipment. Long distance telephone 


RATES ON APPLICATION 


Game abounds in the neighborhood and the hunter has 
i good use for his gun, Trout fishing in Platte Kiver is 
a at its best here, and every streamlet that joins i 
with the larger offers rare opportunities for Sport 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation among 
anglers, is within walking distance 


Trapshooting Rule Books Are 
Ready. 

The revised trapshooting rules, 
‘ought up to meet present day con- 
‘ions, have been put in book form by 
e American Trapshooting Association. 
ese books are now ready for distribu- 
in. Sportsmen who desire a copy of | 
‘rules can secure Same by addressing 

» American Trapshooting Association, | 
’ Fourth avenue, New York. 








Address for further parti ars 





— Mrs. D.N. Cassell, Cassell, P. O. Colo. 











Lou P. Smith of the Ithaca Gun Co. } amy iP 
is been honored by his recent election | You are assured of service by mentioning Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 


‘ president of the Board of Commerce \ nn 
wih 


Ithaca, N. Y. OE EECcOo!‘* tit 











Outdoor Life 








Together 


A full game bag and the Sportsman’s 
Creed of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association go hand in hand. 
Wherever the latter is lived up to 
the former soon appears. 





If you believe in ‘‘Sport for Sport’s 
Sake’: if you are a red-blooded 
American Sportsman who wants to 









The seven publications listed below are heartily. in 
sympathy with this great national sportsman’s move- 
ment. They are helping us editorially to spread the 
gospel of ‘‘more game’’ so that it will reach all the 
sportsmen of America. They believe in co-operating 
with us in this work— 







But we need yaur co-operation. 





You want more game and the way to get itis to join 
our organization so that we can all work together 





toward this end. 


The 





American Game Protective Association has 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 








Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $__- 
for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 










Publication 





























dy a subscriber to the magazine you indicate 
one year from the expiration of your 


If you are alrea 
and wish to renew for 
subscription, please mention 





that fact. 








to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below 


Draw Regular 

circle around Subscription 

publication Price 

wanted 
American Shooter is aceasta alae tae £3.00 jembee 
Field and Stream PEL ee Oe ene MY <i .cecuntanaceeeiaak 
DCHIGEN SHORMDANR . .. 3s oc ecccccncccuaesos Be ha ce irene eee aad 
National Sportsman ee ne SRiGkMe TEEN! note owcene Sa euaa ee 
RIOT A ocd on cconuss oomeeaeewae Ue 2: +sopsuemawauewines 
Outer’s Book— Recreation bhi s ataaleeat MEE Bae otc ite maemuaoe 
SOOTNER S GOMEW xo... ccci cc cw decccecemneuan 3.00 PR eee Oe HN MOE 





ee ee 








Me tay, 
IO tne 










increase American game: if you want to keep ‘‘game hogs’’ out of our covers and 
game in them; —sign the Creed and join the 


American Game 
Protective Association 






already done admirable work for the increase of water 
fowl. We want to apply the same intensive methods 
to other game problems—but in order to do this we 
must have more members—and we want you. 


So joim our organization and by so doing put yourself 
‘ “cc ° >° 
on record as in favor of “more American game 
“ce > 
and “‘sport for sport’s sake!’’ 


Read this coupon—(it explains itself)—then sign it 
and send it to us with your check. A handsome 
copy of the sportsman’s creed will be sent you by 
return mail as a certificate of membership. 









OUTDOOR LIFE THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 


(Abbreviated) 


I believe that a sportsman should 


1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
Price, including 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
one year’s member- 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
ship in American laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorites. 
Game Protective 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners 
Association and also their feelings. 
so eccnacat ii coaralh $3.50 Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
eee eee wine ee 6. Never be a fish-hog. 
cient . 2.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial pur- 
Sata cared ake 1.75 poses by refusing to purchase trophies. 
ale eames 2.50 8. Study and record the natural history of game species 
main nee 2.50 } in the interests of science. 
3.50 } 9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman. 











BODIE cbs s dcccecetitciendtaneseenneld tins beesunesecnedionn 





































Donit look for premiums or 
coupons, as the cost of 
he tobaccos blended in 


Cigarettes 








AMEL Cigarettes pro- 
2 hibits the use of them. 





MANUFACTURED 


} R.JREYNOLDS TOBAGEO CO. 
A WiNSTON F040 C be 
A. a 


pai fh ee 












| \ made to meet 


your taste! 














ry 


18c a package 

























AMELS are offered you as a cigarette entirely out of 
the ordinary—a flavor and smoothness never before ie 
attained. To best realize their quality compare Camels |~ 
with any cigarette in the world at any price! 





Camels flavor is so refreshing, pleasant cigaretty odor. And, 
so enticing, it will win you at you'll be delighted to discover | 
once—it is so new and unusual. that you can smoke Camels lib- 
That’s what Camels expert _ erally withouttiring your taste! 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobacco gives 


you! You'll prefer this blend to ‘uns ma 4 a 
either kind of tobacco smoked entment beyond anything you 


2 sirateahel ever experienced. They’re a 
PA cigarette revelation! You do 

| As you smoke Camels, you'll not miss coupons, premiums or | 
note absence of any unpleasant gifts. You’ll prefer Camels | 
cigaretty aftertaste or any un- quality! 





Take Camels at any angle— 
they surely supply cigarette con- 





Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this carton for the home 
or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


















